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PREFACE. 


_ Av apology for presenting to the Republic of Let- 
ters the authentic memorials of BENJAMIN FRANK- 
LIN, illustrative of his Life and Times, written 
almost entirely with his own hand, would be at 
once superfluous and disrespectful. If any obser- 
vation be at all requisite’ in the shape of explana- 
tion, it must be in answer to the inquiry, why such 
interesting documents have been’ so long withheld 
from public view? To this the Editor has no hesi- 
tation in replying, that were he conscious of having 
neglected a solemn trust by disobeying a positive 
imjunction; or could he be convinced that the world 
has sustained any real: injury by the delay of the 
' publication, he certainly should take shame to him- 


~ 
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- self for not having sooner committed to the press, 


what at an earlier period would have been much — 
more to his pecuniary advantage. But aware, as 
he is, of the deference due to the general feeling of 
admiration for the illustrious dead, he is no less 


sensible that there are times and seasons when pru- 


dence imposes the restriction of silence in the gra- 


tification even of the most laudable curiosity. _ 


It was the lot of this distinguished character 
above most men, to move, in the prominent parts 
of his active life, within a sphere agitated to no or- 
dinary degree of heat by the inflammatory passions 
of political fury; and he had scarcely seated him- 
self in the shade of repose, from the:turmoil of 
public employment, when-another revolution. burst 
forth with far more tremendous: violence; during 
the progress of which his name was adduced by 
anarchists as a sanction for their practices, and. his 
authority quoted by dreaming theorists im support 
of their visionary projects... Whether, therefore, 
the: publication of his Memoirs and: other | papers 
amidst sucha scene: of perturbation would: have 
been conducive to the desirable: ends of peace 
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may be a matter of question; but at all events the 
sober and inquisitive part of mankind can have no 
cause to regret the suspension of what might. have 
suffered from the perverted | talents of designing 
partizans and infuriated zealots. It may fairly be 
observed that the writings of Dr. FRANKLIN are 
calculated to serve a far more important purpose 
than that of ministering to the views of party, and 
keeping alive national divisions, which, however 
necessitated by circumstances, ought to cease with 
the occasion, and yield to the spirit of philanthropy. 
Even amidst the’ din of war and the contention of 
faction, it was the constant aim of this excellent 
man to promote a conciliatory disposition and to 
correct the acerbity of controversy. Though no. 
one could feel more sensibly for the wrongs of his 
country, or have more enlarged ideas on the subject 
of general ‘liberty, his powerful efforts to redress 
the one and extend the other, were always con- 
nected with the paramount object of social improve- 
ment in the recommendation ‘of those habits which 
tend most effectually to unite men together in the 
_ bonds of ‘amity. Happening, however, to live 
himself in a turbulent period, and called: upon to 
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take a leading part in those scenes which produced 
a new empire in the western world; much of his 
latter memoirs ‘and correspondence will be found 
to exhibit his undisguised thoughts upon the public 
men and occurrences of his day. These sketches, 
anecdotes and reflections will now be read by men 
of opposite sentiments, without awakening painful 
recollections or rekindling the dying embers. of 
animosity: while the historian and the moralist may 
learn from them the secret springs of publie events; 
and the folly of being carried away. by ee 
agian , | 


~ While, therefore, some contracted minds in dif- 
ferent countries may be querulously disposed to 
censure the delay that has taken place’ in the pub- 
lication of these posthumous papers, it is presumed 
that the more considerate and liberal on either side 
of the Atlantic will approve of the motives which 
have ‘operated for the procrastination, even though 
the period has'so far exceeded’ the nonumque pre- 
madtur in annum, assigned’ by Horace; the oldest 
and best of critics, for the aerate of a per cn 
performance.”’ DUS, WV MiMny by tatadog ect 
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_. The. Editor, in offering this, justificatory plea to 
the public, and taking credit for having exercised 
so much discretion as to keep these relics in his 
private custody till the return of haleyon days and 
a brightened horizon, when their true value might 
be best appreciated, feels that he has discharged — 
his duty in that manner which the venerable writer 
himself would have prescribed, could he vaivia anti- 
cipated the disorders which have ravaged the most 
polished and enlightened states since his removal 
from this scene of pride and weakness, where na- 
tions as well as individuals have their periods of 
infancy and decrepitude, of moral vigor and wild 


derangement. 


- Shortly. after the death of Dr. FRANKLIN there 
were not wanting the usual train of Literary Specu- 
lators. to exercise their industry. in collecting his 
avowed productions, together’ with. those’ which 
public rumor ascribed to his pen. These miscellanies 
were printed i various forms both in England:and 
America, greatly. ‘to the advantage of. the pub-. 
lishers.;, nor did-the possessor of the originals avail 
himself of the general avidity andthe celebrity of 
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his ancestor, to deprive those persons of the profits 
- which they continued to reap from repeated edi- 
tions of papers that had cost them nothing. When, 
‘however, they had reason to apprehend that the — | 
genuine memoirs and other works of FRANKLIN, 
as written and corrected by himself, would be 
brought forward in a manner suitablé'to their im- 
‘portance and the dignified rank of the author in 
the political and literary world, mvidious reports 
were sent abroad and circulated with uncommon 
diligence, asserting that all the literary remains of 
Dr. Franxuin had been purchased’ at an enor- 
mous ‘rate by the British Ministry, who (mirabile 
dictu.) it seems were more afraid of this arsenal of 
paper than of the power of France with all her 
numerous resources and auxiliaries. This:conve- 
nient tale; absurd as it was, found reporters both 
in Europe. and. in the United States, who bruited 
it about with s0..much art, as to make many whe 
were unacquainted with the legatee of the manu- 
seripts believe it to be true, and-to:laient: feelingly 
that, such ‘inestimable. productions’ should be sup- 
pressed;,and -logt for ever through: the cupidity of 
the person, to whom they were bequeathed, |» Pre- 
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yoking as the story was, the party whom it most 
affected, and whose interests it was designed to 
injure, felt too much of the mens conscia rectt to do 
other than treat the ridiculous mvention with con- 
tempt, from a persuasion that the refutation of an 
improbable falsehood is beneath the dignity of 
truth.” He therefore endured the opprobrium with- 
out complaint, and even suffered it to be repeated 
_ without bemg goaded into an explanation ; con- 
tentedly waiting for, the time when he might best 
fulfil his duty, and shame his calumniators. That 
period has at length arrived, and the world will 
now see whether an enlightened government could 
be weak enough to be frightened by the posthu- 
mous works of a philosopher; or whether a man 
of integrity, bred under FranxKutn, bearing his 
name, and entrusted with his confidence, could be 


bribed into an act of treachery to his memory. 


Of the present work it remains “to be ob- 
served that the only portion which has’ hitherto 
appeared in any form, is the first fasciculus of the 
Memoirs of Dr. FRANKLIN, extending from his 
birth to the year 1731, forming only Part I. of the 
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present volume. But even what has formerly been 
- printed of this fragment can scarcely lay any claim 
to. originality, since the English edition is no more 
than a translation from the French, which of itself 
is a professed version of a transcription; so that 
the metamorphoses of this interesting piece of 
biography may be said to resemble the fate of 
Milton’s Epic Poem, which a French Abbé para- 
phrased into inflated prose, which an English | 
writer, ignorant of its origin, turned back again 
under the same double disguise into its native lan- 


guage. 


Admitting, however, that the small portion of 
the memoir as already given to the world, is sub- 
stantially correct in the narrative, the present pub- 
lication of it must be infinitely more estimable by 
- being printed literally from the original autograph. 


. It is much to be regretted that Dr. Frankiin 
was not enabled, by his numerous avocations and 
the infirmities of old age, to complete the narrative 
of his life in his own inimitable manner. ‘That he 
intended to have done this is certain, from his cor- 
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respondence, as well'as from the parts in continu: 
ation of the memoir which ‘are now for the first 
time communicated to the world. But the ‘con- 
vulsed state of things during the American revoli- 
tion, the lively concern which he had in that me- 
morable event, and his multiplied public engage- 
ments after contributing to the establishment of the 
independence of his country, prevented him’ from 
indulging his own inclinations and complying with 


the earnest desire of his numerous friends. 


Upon the editor, therefore, has devolved the task 
of filling up the chasms in the best manner that he 
could from the letters and other papers of his re- 
vered relative; and where these documents 
failed in giving adequate information, by supplying | 
the deficiencies from Stusrr’s CONTINUATION OF 
THE Lire or Dr. FRANKLIN, and other sources 
upon the fidelity of which any dependence could 
be placed for the accuracy of what they imparted. 
In executing this part of his trust, the editor is sen- 
sible how much reason he has to solicit the indul- 
gence of the reader; but though fully conscious 
that no talent short of Dr. FRANKLIN’s own could — 
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render his private and public history ‘equally 1n- 
structive and entertaining with what he drew up 
himself; yet he may justly claim the merit of hav- 
ing scrupulously adhered to the verity of what 
he has related, and of endeavoring to keep as 
closely as possible in that track of simplicity 
which was the distinguished characteristic of this 
truly mpral and political philosopher. | 
| W. TF. 


DR. FRANKLIN'S MEMOIRS | 


Consist altogether of Six Volumes. They are divided into 
Three Parts; each Part being published and sold separately ; 
viz.— | : ) 

Vols. 1 and 2. - Containing the Life. — 

Vols. 3 and 4. ———-—— Private Correspondence. = 

Vols. 5 and 6, ———-—— Select Works, most of which are 
i now published for the first time. 


~-* * Double Titles for the Private Correspondence are printed 
with the Life, in order that the Work may be bound. im six 
uniform Volumes: and the Boarder is fequested ‘to place thens 
at the end of the second Valume, — | 
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MEMOIRS. 
THE LIFE 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. 


PART I. 


To WiLiiam FRANKLIN, Esoi 
| Governor OF New-Junsry, Norru Awtentea. 
ie | ‘Twxford, at the Rirkog of St. Asaph’s, 1771. 
“Dhar Son, 


I; HAVE. ever had a | pleasure i in obtaiming any. little 
anecdotes of my ancestors. .You may remember 
the inquiries I made among:the remains of my | 
relations, when you were with mein England, and 
the journey I undertook for that purpose. Ima- 
gining it may be equally agreeable to you to learn 


* Dr. Shipley. | 
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the circumstances. of my life, many, of which you, 
are unacquainted, with, and expecting the enjoy-» 
ment of a. few, weeks’ uninterrupted leisure, [ sit: 
down to write them. Besides, there are some 
other. inducements. that: excite me, to. this under- 
taking. From the poverty and obscurity in which . 
I was born, and in which I passed my earliest. 
years, I have raised. myself. to a state of affluence: 
and some degree of celebrity im the world.,, As 
constant good fortune has accompanied me even. 
‘to an advanced period. of life, my posterity. will. 
perhaps be desirous of learning the means, which 
I employed, and which, thanks to Providence, so 
- well succeeded with me. They may also deem 
them fit to be imitated, should any of them find 
themselves in similar. circumstances. This good, 
fortune, when I reflect on it, which is frequently 
the case, has induced. me sometimes to say, that, if 
it were left. to my choice, I should have no. objec- 
tion to go over the same life from its beginning to. 
the end: requesting only the advantage. authors 
have, of correcting. in a second edition, the faults 
of the first: So would I also wish to change some. 
incidents. of it, for others more favorable. Not? 
withstanding, if this condition. was. denied, [should 
still, accept: ‘the offer of. re-commencing the same. 
; life, But as this repetition is not to be expected, 
that, ‘which resembles most. living one’s life: over: 
again, seems..to be.to recall-all. the. circumstances: 
of it; and,,to .cender; this remembrance more, 
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durable, to record them in writing. In thus em- 
ploying myself T shall yield to the inclination $0 
natural to old men, of talking of themselves, and 
their own actions; and I shall indulge it without’ 
being tiresome to those, who, from respect to my 
age, might conceive themselves obliged to listen to’ 
me, since they will be always free to read me or not. 
And lastly (I may ‘as well confess it, as the denial’ 
of it would be believed by nobody) I shall perhaps 
not a little gratify my own vanity. Indeed, 1 
never heard or saw the introductory words, 
“Without vanity I may say,” &c. but some vain. 
thing immediately followed. Most people dislike 
vanity in others, whatever share they have of it 
themselves; but I give it fair. quarter wherever I 
meet with it, beg persuaded that it is often pro-' 
ductive of good to the possessor, and to others 
who are within his sphere of action: and therefore 
im many cases it would not be altogether absurd if 
a man were to thank God for his bb siogts ea ai the 
other comforts of life. | 

“And now IT speak of thanking God, I desire 
with all hamility to acknowledge that I attribute 
the mentioned happiness of my past life’ to ‘his 
divine: providence, which led me to the means T 
used, and gave the success. My belief of this 
induces me to hope, though I must not presume, 
that the same’ goodness ‘will’ still ‘be ‘exercised 
towards me in’ continuing that happinéss, ‘or 
enabling me to bear a fatal feverse,—which I may 
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experience as others have done} the complexion 
of my ‘future fortune being known to him only; in 
Whase jaro it is to bileiass us, even in our afflic- 

“Sorke notes, ‘one 5 my en Gonlte ia the 
same curiosity in collecting family anecdotes) once 
put into my hands, furnished me ‘with several par- 
ticulars xelative to our ancestors: From these 
notes I learnt that they lived in the same village, 
Ecton in Northamptonshire, on a freehold of about 
thirty acres, for at least three hundred years,:and: 
how tench longer could not be ascertained.’ vrlieiey 


* 
rere ai $7 


iis Perhaps from the tiie: when the name up pa nih 
which before was the name of an-order of- people, was assumed 
by them for a surname, when others took surnames all over the 
kingdom. "i syepton 
As a proof that FRANKLIN was nis the common a name. 
of an order or rank in England, see J udge F ‘ortescue, De lau-. 
dibus Legum Anglia, written about the year 1412, in ‘which is 
the following passage, to show that good Juries might gia be 
formed in any part of England. Git hi 
“Regio etiam. illa, ifa respersa refertaque est snails 
terrarum et agrorum, quod in ea, villula tam parva reperiri non, 
poterit, in qua non est miles, armiger, vel pater-familias, qualis 
ibidem Franklin vulgariter, nuncupatur, magnis_ ditatus posses- 
sionibus, nec non libere tenentes et: alii ‘valecti plurimi, suis 
patrimoniis sufficientes ad faciendum juratam, in forma: ie 
notata.” ; ! sereeies’ 
«‘ Moreover, the same ineabeeil is. SO so filled. and. copied vith 
landed menne, that therein. 50 small a a Thorpe cannot be. found 
wherein dweleth. not a knight, an esquite, or such a “householder, 
as is there commonly called a Franklin, enriched with great 
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./This small estate would not have sufficed for 
their maintenance without the business of a smith, 
which ‘had, continued in the family down to, my 
uncle’s time, the eldest son being always brought 
up to that employment: a custom. which he and 


my father followed with regard to their eldest sons. 


When I searched. the registers at Ecton, I found an 
account of their marriages and burials from the year 
1555 only, as the registers kept did not commence 
previous thereto.. I however learnt from it, that I 


was the youngest son of the youngest son for five 


generations back. .My grandfather Thomas who 
was born in 1598 lived at Ecton, till he was too 
old to continue his business, when he retired to 


possessions ; and also other freeholders and many yeomen able 
for their livelihoods to make a jury in form aforementioned.”— 
(Old Translation. ) 

Chaucer too calls his Country Gentleman, a Franklin, and 
after describing his good housekeeping, thus characterises 
him :— | ! ! 

“This worthy Franklin bore a purse of silk, 

' Fix’d to his girdle, white as morning milk. 

~ Knight of the Shire, first Justice at th’ Assize, - 

"To help the poor, the doubtful to advise. ; 
_Inall employments, generous, just, he proved ; 

Renown’d for courtesy, by all beloved.’ , 
- (Again.) 
” TaN spacious Court they see, 

“Both plain and pleasant to be walked in, 

és: Where them does meet a FRANKLIN fair and free.” 
ie Spenser's Fairy Queen. 


se. 
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Banbury in Oxfordshire, to the house’ of his: son 
John;:with whom ‘my father served an apprentice- 
ship» There my uncle died ‘and lies buried.. "We 
saw’ his grave-stone im 1758. His eldest’ son 
Thomas lived in'the house at’ Ecton, and left-it 
with the land to his only’ daughter, who with her 
husband, one Fisher of Wellingborough, sold it to 
Mr: Isted; now lord of the manor there: My 
grandfather had four sons, who grew up; viz. 
Thomas, John, Benjamin, and Josiah. | ‘Being’ at 
a‘distance from my papers, I will give you what 
account I can of them from memory: and if my 
papers are not lost in my absence, you will _— 
among them many more particulars. PvE 
Thomas, my eldest uncle, was bred a smith 
under his father, but being ingenious and encou- 
raged in learning (as all his brothers were) by an 
Esquire Palmer, then the principal inhabitant of 
that parish, he qualified himself for the bar,’ and 
became a considerable man in the county; was 
chief mover of all public-spirited enterprizes for the 
county or town of Northampton, as well as of his 
own village, of which many instances were related 
of him: and he was much taken notice of, and 
patronized’ by Lord Halifax: “He died in 1702, 
the 6th of January; four years to a day before I 
was born. ‘The recital which some elderly persons 
made to us of “his character, I remember; struck — 
you as ‘something extraordinary; from its similarity 
with what 'you'knew of me. ‘“Had he died,” said 


* 
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you, ‘‘ four. years later, on, the. same day, one 
might-have supposed a transmigration.” | John; my 
next uncle, was bred a dyer, I believe: of wool. 


Benjamin. was bred a:silk dyer, serving an appren- 
ticeship in London. He was/ an ingenious man. 
L remember, when I was a boy, he came toimy 
father’s in Boston; and resided in the house with 
us, for several years. There was always a parti: 
cular affection between my father and him, and 
Iwas his godson. He lived to.a great age...Heé 
left behind him two quarto volumes of manuscript, 
ofhis own poetry, consisting of fugitive pieces 
addressed to his friends. He had invented.-a 
short-hand of his own, which he taught me, -but 
not having practised it, I have now forgotten it. 
He was very pious, and an assiduous attendant at 
the sermons of the best preachers, which he re- 
duced to writing according to his method, and 
had thus collected several volumes of them. He 
was also a good deal of a politician; too much 
so,,perhaps, for his station. There fell lately inte 
my hands in London, a collection he had made 
ofall the principal political pamphlets relating to 
public affairs, from the year 1641 to 1717; many 
of the volumes are wanting, as. appears by. their 
numbering, but there still, remain eight volumes.in 
folio, and twenty m quarto. and in octavo.’ A 


-dealer in old: books had-met with them,and knowing 


me by name,haying bought books of him, he br ought 


— them tomes» It would appear that/my-uncle must 


: 
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have left them: here, when !he ~went to Ainerica, 
_ which was ‘about: fifty years: ago. I found several 
of bis notes in the margins: His grandson, Samuel 
Franklin, is still living in Boston: 9) ie pe 

»-Qur humble family early embraced the dain 
veligians Qur forefathers continued . Protestants 
through, the reign of Mary, whem they were some: 
times in danger of, persecution, on account of their 
zeal against Popery.. They had:an English Bible, 
and to.conceal it,,and place it.im safety, it was 
fastened open with tapes under and. within’ the 
cover of a joint, stool. When «my; great grand: 
father wished to read it-to his family, heplaced 
the joint stool on his knees, and them turned over 
the leaves under the tapes. One of the children 
stood at the door to give notice if he: saw the 
apparitor coming, who was. an. officer of ‘the: spi- 
ritual court.. In that case the stool was turned 
down again upon. its feet, when the Bible re: 


mained. concealed under it as before. This anec+ — 


dote I had from uncle Benjamin, The family 
continued all. of the church of England, till about 
the end of, Charles the Second’s reign, when some 
of, the. ministers that had. -been outed for: their 
non-conformity, holding conventieles: in: North- 
amptonshire, ‘my -uncle Benjamin and my father 
Josiah, adhered to them, sand so:continued all 
their, lives, The rest of: the) si lie remained with 
the episcopal church... jai Lge on 

My. father married 3 bend nat carried his wife 
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with three children to New-England about 1682; 
The ‘conventicles being at that time forbidden ‘by 
jaw, and frequently disturbed in the meetings, 
some considerable mem of his acquaintarices; deter- 
mined to go to that country, and he was prevailed 
with to’ accompany ‘them thither, where they ex-. 
pected to enjoy the exercise of ‘their religion with 
freedom: By the same ‘wife my -fatherohad four 
children more ‘born: there, and by a second, ten 
others’; in all seventeen: ‘of which I remember to 
have; seen thirteen sitting together at his table; 
who all grew! up to years of maturity andowere 
married. I was'the youngest son; and the young- 
est of all the children except two daue¢hters. I 
was born in Boston, in New. England.’ My 
mother, the second wife of my father, was ‘Abiah 
Folgier, daughter of Peter Folgier, one of the 
first settlers of New England ; of whom honorable 
mention is made 'by Cotton Mather in his eccle- 
siastical history of that country, entitled ‘Mugnalia 
Christi Americana, as “a godly and learned. En- 
glishman,” if I remember the words r rightly. | 
was informed he wrote several. small occasional 
works, but only one of them was printed, which I 
remember to have seen several years since, ht 
was written in 1675. It was in familiar verse, 
according to the taste of the times and people; 
and. addressed to the government there, It asserts 
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the liberty, of conscience, im. behalf of the. Ana- 
baptists, the- Quakers, and. other sectaries, that had. 
been persecuted. He attributes to this persecution, 
the. Indian wars, and.other calamities .that .had 
befallen:the country :.regarding, them as so. many, 
judgments of God to punish so heinous an. offence; 
and: exhorting the repeal. of those laws,.so con- 
trary to, charity. This. piece; appeared to meas 
written with manly freedom, and. a. pleasing sim- 
plicity.. "The six last lines. I remember,, but. have , 
forgotten the preceding .ones of the, stanza; the 
purport of them was, that his,censures proceeded. 
from.good-will, and. therefore he would be meceren 
to hentias author. Labohowelide sink te tie 


Dae! 237 Li BARTS me 


| & Because to be a Tibeller” (said he) 

* eT hate it with my heart, ’ 

“'OBYom Sherburne Town © where now L dwell,” 

“8 My name I'do'put here: 9° 1 Peat 
« Without offence your real friend. ‘diabie iNet, 

patie Peter-Folgiertis aseh ana iosadholas en 


Di ara 
se ' 


ay fh wh 


“My. elder brothers were all put apprentices t 0 
different trades. x was put to ‘the grammar-school 


at eight | years of age; my father intending to de- 
vote me, as ‘the tythe of his sons, ‘to the service of 


the ‘church. ‘My early readiness mn learning “to 
read (which n must have been very early, as | T do not 

etary. » : 
remember when I could not read) and the o pinion 


of ‘all his friends, that : ‘should cer ainl 7 “ma oe 


$2: LADY Be SiRE oy pan 8 Sy ry Bisa ean 


* In the island of Nantucket. 
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good scholar, encouraged him’ in’ this purpose of 
his. My uncle Benjamin too approved of it,and 
proposed to give me his short-hand volumes of ser- 
mons, to set-up with, if I would learn his short- 
hand: I continued however at the grammar- 
school, rather less than a year, though in that ‘time 
Thad risen gradually from the middle of the:class 
of that year to be at the head of the same class, 
and was removed into the next class, whence :l 
was to be placed in ‘the third at the end of ‘the 
year. ‘But my father, burdened with a numerous 
family, was unable without inconvenience to sup- 
port the expense of a college education : consider- 
ing, moreover, as he said to one of his friends’ in 
my presence, the little encouragement that Ime of 
life afforded to those educated for it; he gave up 
his first intentions, took me from the grammar- 
school, and sent me to a school for -writmg and 
arithmetic, kept by a then famous man, Mr. George 
Brownwell. He wasaskilful master, and success- 
ful. im his. profession, employing the mildest and 
most encouraging methods. Under him [| learnt 
to write a good hand, pretty soon; but I failed 
entirely in arithmetic. At ten years old I was 
taken to help my father in his business, which was 
that of a tallow-chandler, and soap-boiler: a busi- 
ness to which he was not bred, but had assumed 
on his arrival at New-England, because he. found 
that his dyeing trade, being in little request, would 
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hot maintain his family. ‘Accordingly,’ I was em- 
ployedi im cutting wick for the candles, filling the 
moulds: for cast candles, ofa ah the seas gomg 
of errands, &c. os feiyy:s | Speen 
«IT disliked the bation and. Kapiti trite iaiclitidiaid i. 
to go'to!sea: but my father declared: against ‘it. 
But residing near the water, I was much im it and 
on it.o LT learnt) tovswim well, and to manage 
boats: and when embarked with other boys, I was 
commonly allowed to: govern, especially in any 
case of difficulty; and-upon other occasions Iwas 
generally the leader among the boys, and some- 
times led. them into scrapes, of which I -will men- 
tion one instance, as: it shews an ear ly projecting 
public! spirit, though not then justly conducted. 
There was a salt marsh; which bounded part of the 
mill-pond, on the edge:of swhich, at high water, we 
used to)stand to, fish for mmnows: By much | 
trampling we had made it a mere quagmire. .My 
proposal was to build a wharf there for us to stand 
upon, and: | shewed my comrades a large heap of 
stones, which were intended for a new: house near 
the marsh, and which would very well suit, our 
purpose. Accordingly in the evening, when the 
_ workmen, were gone home, I, assembled a. number 
of my-:play-fellows, and:we worked -diligently like 
sO. Many emmets, sometimes two or three tova 
stone, till we brought. them all to make our little | 
wharf. ‘Thenext morning, the workmen were sur: 


yet d gyn yy 
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prized at missing the stones which had formed our 
wharf. ‘Enquiry was made’ after the authors: of 
this transfer, we were discovered, complained of, 
and corrected by our fathers; and though) 1 -de- 
monstrated:the utility of our work, mine convinced 
me that that which, was not honest, could not be 
truly useful. Ot weed we reason walt 

- I suppose you may like to know what: kind ofc a. 
man my father was. He had, an excellent! consti- 
tution, was of a; middle stature, well set'and very 
strong. He: could draw ‘prettily, was. skilled: a 
little in music: ) His voice-was sonorous and agree- 
_ able, sothat whén he played on his: violin, and 
sung withal, as he was accustomed. to: do after the 
business Of the day was over, it was extremely 
agreeable to hear. He: had some knowledge’ of 
mechanics, and on occasion was very handy with 
other tradesmen’s tools. But his great excellence 
was his sound ‘imderstanding and: his solid’ jude 
ment, in prudential matters, both in private and 
public affairs. It istrue he was neveremployed in 
the latter, the numerous family he had to educate, 
and the straitness of his circumstances, keepmg 
him close to’ his trade; but I remember well his 
being frequently visited by leading men, who con- 
sulted him for his opinion in public: affairs, and 
those of thé church he belonged to; and who 
showed ‘ereat respect for his judgment and advice. 
He was alsé much consulted by private persons 
about their affairs, when ‘any difficulty occurred, 
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and frequently chosen an arbitrator between con- 
tending parties. At his table he liked to have, as 
often as he could, some sensible friend or neighbour - 
to converse with, and “always took care to start 
some ingenious or useful topic for discourse which 
might tend to improve the minds of his children. 
By this means he turned our attention to what was 
good, just, and prudent, in the conduct of life; 
and little or no notice was ever taken of what re= 
lated to the victuals on the table; whether it was 
well or ill dressed, in or out of season, of good or 
bad flavor, preferable or inferior to this or that 
other thing of the kind : so that I was brought up: 
in such a perfect inattention to those matters, as to: 
be quite indifferent. what kind of food was set 
before me. Indeed I'am so unobservant of it, that 
to this day I can scarce tell a few hours after 
dinner of what dishes it consisted. This has been 
a great convenience to me in travelling, where my 
companions have been sometimes: very unhappy 
for want of a suitable gratification of their more 
- delicate, because | better” oe tastes and: ae 
petites. nS 

My mother had likewise an ‘excellent constitu: 
tion: she suckled ‘all her ten children. I never 
knew either my father or mother to have any sick- - 
ness, but that ‘of which wie died: He at'89; and | 
she‘at 85 years of age. They lie buried oomnek® 
at Boston, where T'someé years since phased n rat 
| hle over their ‘grave with this inscription : ' an 
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~ABLAH ‘his wifey? vou eh ee a@oekd 
| Lie here interred. (ead palelnily 
They lived lovingly together in wedlock, « ~». 
| Fifty-five years; 
‘And without an estate, or any gainful employment, 
By constant labor, and honest industry, i 
(With God’s blessing) ar ae 


‘Maintained a large family comfortably ; ~ lx vie 
And brought up thirteen children and seven ieseeina i 
» Reputably. er 


| ' From this instance, reader, 
. Be encouraged to diligence im thy calling: 
_ And distrust not Providence. ‘ 
He was a pious and prudent man, 
_ She a discreet and virtuous woman. 
Their youngest son, | 
In filial regard to their memory, Seal iy 
: Places this stone. — one 
JoFoborn 1655, died 1744, ABtas 89: 
A. F. born psa died ne FEtas 851 


-Byn my tanking, nie ne I perceive ctowsell , 
to be grown old. I used to write more. methodi-_ 
cally. But one doeg not dress for private, com-. 
pany, as for a public ball. . Perhaps ‘ts ‘te negli: . 
gence. 

To return : i wot Fines employed i in my. 
father’s business. for two; years,. that..is, tilk J was.. 
twelve years | old; and aay brother) J ohn,, who:.Wwas, 
bred to that business, haying left, my father, martied, 
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and set up for himself at Rhode Island: there was 
eyery appearance that I was destined to ‘supply 1] his 
place, and become a tallow-chandler. But my 
dislike to. the trade, continuing, my father had ap- 
prehensioris that if he did not: put me to one more 
agreeable, I should break loose and go to sea, as 
my brother Josiah had done, to his sreat vexation. 
In consequence, he took me to walk with him. and 
see joiners, bricklayers, turners, braziers, &e. at 
their work, that he might observe my inclination, 
and. endeavour to fix it, on. some trade or profession 
that would keep me on land. It has ever since 
been. a pleasure to me to see good workmen handle 
their tools. And it has been often useful to me, to 
have learnt so much by it, as to be able to do some. 
trifling jobs in the house when a workman was not 
at hand, and to construct little machines for my 
experiments at the moment when the intention of 
making these was warm, in my mind. My father 
determined at last for the cutler’ S trade, : and placed 
me for some days on trial with Samuel, son to my 
uncle Benjamin, who was bred to that trade. m 
day and had just established himself in Bos- 
ton: But’ the sum he exacted as a feé for my 
cen dbastai displeased my father, and 1 was 
taken home again. JIBBD 
From. my infancy I was passionately: fond of 
reading, and all the money that came. into: my 
hands was laid. out in the purchasing of books. I 
was very fond of voyages. My first acquisition 
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was Bunyan’s works in separate little volumes. I 
afterwards sold them to enable me to buy R. Bur- 
 ton’s Historical Collections, they were small chap- 
men’s books, and cheap. Forty volumes in all. 
My father’s little library consisted chiefly of books» 
in polemic divinity, most of which Tread. IT have 
often reeretted that at a time when I had such a 
thirst for knowledge, more proper books had not 
falleri in my way, ‘since it was resolved I should’ 
not be bred to divinity : there was among them 
Platarch’s lives, which TI read abundantly, and I 
still think that time’ spent to great advantage.’ 
There was also a book -of Defoe's called “An 
Essay on Projects, ” and another of Dr. Mather’s 
called “An Essay to do Good,” which perhaps 
gave ime a turn of thinking, that had an influence 
on some of the principal future events of my life.” 
This bookish inclination at length determined: 
my father to make me a ‘printer, though he had al- 
ready one son (J ames) of that profession. MIF 
my brother James returned from’ England with a 
press | and letters, to set up his business in Boston. 
I liked it much better than that of my father, but | 
still had an hankering for the sea. ‘To prevent the 
apprehended effect of such an inclination, my 
father was impatient to have me bound to my’ 
brother. I stood out some time, but at last was 
persuaded, and signed the indenture, when I was 
yet but twelve years old. I was to serve an 
apprenticeship till I was twenty-one years of age, 
VOL. I. B 
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only Io was tobe allowed journeyman s wages 
during the last years:Inm a little time I,made,a 
great progress.in the business,. and:became. a. use- 
fuli hand te; my brother. | J: now, had: access;to 
better books... An acquaintance: swith: the appren? 
ticesof:: booksellers,,.enabled.. me sometimes « oto 
horrew a small.one, which I was careful to return 
soonand clean: Often Isat up im my chamber; 
reading the greatest part of the night, when the 
book was borrowed.in the evening and to be 're- 
turned in the morning, lest it should, be found 
missing... After.some time a merchant, an inge- 
nious sensible man, Mr. Matthew Adams, who 
had ‘a. pretty collection of books, frequented ..our 
_ printing office, took notice of me, and invited) me 
to see his library, and very kindly proposed to lend. 
me such books, as I chose to read. I now. took.a, 
strong inclination for poetry, and, wrote some little 
pieces., My. brother, supposing it might turn to, 
account, encouraged me, and induced me to com- 
pose two. occasional ballads.. One. was called 
aes he Light. House Tragedy,” and. contained an, 
account of. the, shipwreck of Captain. Worthilake 
with.. his .two, daughters: | the, other was a sailor's 
song, on.the. taking. of the famous. Teach, (or. Black: 
beard,),; the. pirate.. They were, wretched, stuff, in, 
street ballad style; and, when, they. were, Printetle 
my, brother, sent,me, abou it, the town. to's sell, them., 
The. first, sold, prodigiously, the event, ein recent, 


snd axing, made.a. great) noise,,,.. This success, 
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flattered ‘my vanity: but my father discouraged 
me by criticising my performances, and telling me 
yerse-makers were generally beggars. Thus [es- 
caped being'a poet, and probably a'very bad onet 
- butias prose writing has been of great use to mein 
the course of my life, and was a principal means of 
my advancement, I shall tell you how m sucha 
situation I ‘acquired what little ability I saaetia be 
supposed to have m that way. 

There was another bookish lad: in Ales aprile? 
John ‘Collins by name, with whom I was intimately 
acquainted. ._We sometimes disputed, and very 
fond we were of argument, and very desirous of 
eonfuting one another: which disputatious turn, 
by’ the way, is apt to become a very bad habit; 
making people often extremely disagreeable’ in 
company, by the contradiction that is necessary to 
bring it into practice ; and thence, besides souring 
and spoiling the conversation, it is productive of 
disgusts and perhaps enmities with those who may 
have occasion for friendship. I had caught this by’ 
reading my father’s books of dispute on Religion. 
Persons of good sense, I have since observed, ‘sel- - 
dom fall into it, except lawyers, university: met; 
and generally men of all sorts who have been bred: 
at Edinburgh. A question was once, some how 6¥ 
other, started between Collins and me, on the pro- 
piety of educating the female sex in learning,’ and 
their abilities for study. \\ He was of opmion that it 
was improper, and that they were naturally unequal 
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to it... 1 took the contrary:side, perhaps a little for 
dispute sake.:, He was naturally more eloquent, 
having. a. greater plenty'of: words, and sometimes, 
as I thought, Iwas. vanquished more by his. fluency 
than, by the strength of his reasons. | As we parted. 
without settling. the. point, and were not to’ Bee one 
another.again for some time, Isat down to put: my 
arguments in writing, which I copied ‘fair and ‘sent 
to him. He inset and. I replied: Three ‘or 
four letters on a side had passed, ‘when my father 
happened. to find my papers and read them. “With- 
out, entermg into the subject in dispute, he’ took 
occasion to talk to me about my manner‘of writing’; 
observed that though Thad: the advantage of my 
antagonist in correct spelling and pointing (which 
he attributed to the printing house), I fell far’short 
in elegance. of expression, in method and'in ‘pet 
spicuity,, of which he convinced’ me ‘by several 
instances. I saw the justice: of his remarks, and 
thence grew more attentive to my manner of writ- 
ing, and determined to: serena prrieR2At oe. 
Shia Litto. platyel head dodrated aah, gana lgaye 
nar i this time, | ‘ ors + wi mene: coleman 
the Spectator. I had never | before ‘seen any of 
them. I bought it, read it over and over;and was 
much delighted with it. \Ithought the writing? ex- 
cellent, and wished if possible to imitate ite) With 
that view, [took some:of the papers, pees iP 
short hints; of the sentiments imeach sent tence, ° 
them by \a. few) days, and:then: without | ” oking at 
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the-book, triedoto complete the papers again,’ by 
expressing é€achyhinted sentiment at length and as 
fully ‘as:it:ad:been:expressed: before, in any suita- 
ble words’ that:should occur'to me. Then’ T com- 
pared amy: Spectator with the original, discovered 
someof my faults, and! corrected them.’ But‘ I 
found, I wanted a stock of words, or ‘a readiness 
in.recollecting and using them, which I thought I 
should have acquired before that time, if I had gone 
on making verses; since the continual: search’ for 
words of the same import, but of different length 
to,suit: the measure, or of different sound for the 
rhyme, would have laid me under a constant neces- 
sity of: searching for variety, and also have tended 
to fix that variety in my mind, and make me mas- 
ter of it. Therefore I took some of the tales, in the 
Spectator, and..turned them into verse: and after 
atime, when [I had pretty well forgotten the prose, 
turned them back again. I also sometimes ‘jum- 
bled my collection of hints into confusion; and 
after some weeks, endeavoured to reduce them into 
the best order before I began to form the full sen- 
tences' and complete the subject. “This was to 
teach me method in the arrangement of the thoughts. 
By comparing »my work with the original I diseo- 
vered: many faults,» and corrected: them; ‘but! T 
_ sometimes had:ithe pleasure to fancy'that in certain 
particulars.of-small consequence; I had been fortu- 
nate enough to improve the method or the language, 
andythis! encouraged ‘me:to*thinky that ‘I might 
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in time come to’ bea tolerable English writer; of 
which: I was ‘extremely: ambitious. "The timer2 
allotted for writing exercises, and: for reading was 
at night, or before work began in’ the morning; sor 
on ‘Sundays, when I contrived to bein the printing 
house, avoiding: as much-as [could the constant 
attendance at public worship, which my father used 
to exact from me when I was under his care ; and 
which I still continued to consider a wea though 
I could not afford time to practise it.) ' ery 
*» When. about:sixteen years of age ‘I happen dihiul 
meet: with a book, written by one Tryon,! recom: 
mending a vegetable diet. I determined to go into 
it») My brother, being yet unmarried, did not keep 
house, but boarded himself and his apprentices:in 
another family. | My refusing to eat flesh oecasion- 
ed an inconvenience, and I was frequently chid for 
my singularity. I made myself acquainted with 
Tryon’s manner of preparing some of his dishés, 
stich as boiling potatoes or rice, making hasty-pud- 
ding and’ a few others, and then proposed tomy 
brother, that if he would give me weekly half the 
money he paid.for my board, I «would. ‘board:my- 
self. He instantly agreed to) it, and I\presently 
found that I could save half what ‘he paid» me. 
This was an additional fund for buying of books* 
but. I had another advantage in it.: My brothe 
and. the rest going from the printing-house’ to their 
meals, I. remaimed there -alone; ‘and ‘dispatching 
preséntly my light repast (which was often no:more 
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thand biscuit, oF a slice of bredd)!an*handfal’ of 
faisins, or'a tart from the pastry cook’s; and a glass 
of water,) had the rest of the time,’ till their retiirns 
for study; in which I made ‘the greater progress 
from that greater clearness of head, and quicker 
apprehension, which generally attend temperance 
ineating and drinking. Now it was that being on 
Some occasion made ashamed of my ignorance in 
figures, which I had twice failed learning when at 
school, I took Cocker’s book on “Arithmetic, ‘and 
went through the whole by myself with the greatest. 
ease, I also read Seller's and Sturny’s book on 
Navigation, which made me acquainted with the 
little geometry it contains, but I never proceeded 
farin that science. I read about this time “ Locke 
on Human Understanding,” and “ The Art of Ti hinake- 
ing,’ by Messrs. du Port Royal. | Ne 
While I was intent on improving iinptebhasieds 
Temet with an English grammar (I think it'was 
Greenwood’s) having at the end of it two little 
sketches, on the Arts of Rhetoric and Logic, the 
latter finishing with a dispute’ in the Socratic me- 
thed:;, And’ soon ‘after I procured “ Xenophon’s 
Memorable Things of Socrates,” wherein there ‘are 
many examples of the same method. Iwas charmed 
with it; ‘adopted ‘it, dropt my abrupt contradiction, 
and: positive argumentation, and put'on the humble 
enquirer,» And” being thenfrom ‘reading Shaftes- 
bury and Collins made'a doubteryas Talréady was 
inomany points of sour réligious doctrines, I found 
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this: method. the safest for myself and very embar- 
rassing to those against whom | used it ;, therefore 
I took delight’ in it, practised it olsiwinesillals and 
grew very artful and) expert in drawing ‘people; 
even of superior knowledge, into concessions, the 
consequences of which they did not foresee, en- 
tangling them. in difficulties, out of which they 
could not extricate themselves; and so. obtaining 
victories, that neither myself nor my cause always 
deserved. ET. continued: this: method, some, few 
years, but gradually left it, retaining only the habit 
of expressing miyself in terms of modest diffidence, 
never using, when. I advance any thing that, may 3 
possibly be disputed, the words certainly,— undoubt- 
edly, or any others that. give the air of positiveness 
to an opinion ; but rather say, J conceive, or.appre- 
_hend a thing to be so and so,;; J¢ appears; to, ame, OF 
ve should not. think it SO Or SO for such and such. neAsOns 5 
OP yD imagine it to be so; or, Lt is soof Lam 
mistaken. ‘This habit, i believe, has been. of aah 
advantage’ to, me, when 1 haye had. occasion, to 
inculcate. my opinions, and. persuade. men ,into 
measures that:I, have been. from, time to;time en- 
gaged. in, promoting.. And as, the chief ends. of 
conversation. are to inform, or to be informed 3 to 
please, ov to persuade ; 1 wish well-meaning and sen; 
sible, men would not lessen. their power of doimg 
good by.a positive assuming manner, that seldom 
fails to disgust, tends to. create opposition, and. to 
_ defeat most of those puxposes for which speech was 
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given tous, , Infact, if you wish to, instruct, others, 
a positive dogmatical manner in advancing your 
sentiments, may, occasion, opposition, and prevent 
a, candid attention. If you desire instruction, and 
improy ement, from others, you should. not, at, the 
same time, express, yourself fixed, in. your present 
opinions : modest. and. sensible men, who do, not 
love disputation, will leave you, undisturbed in the 
possession. of your, errors... In adopting. such , a 
manner, you. .can seldom, expect to: please...your 
hearers,, or, obtain the concurrence, you, desire, 
Pope judiciously, observes, i 


ya Od open 22210 
Bet, “ Men must be taught, as if you eet nae ial negey 


And things. unknown _propos’d as things forgot.” # 
, He also, xecommends it. to us,. 
sh yi «To speak, though'sure, with seeming diffidence.” 
.And-he might have joined. with this line, shia 
hick he has: es with panini I think, Woo 
properly, | - bane 
For, want of modesty is dena of sanse,’ ci ERA 
fy Iyou ask: vent less neni a rotiit repeat the 
sei 
At actor words admit of no paressit ea 
>For want of modesty is want of sense”? 
» Now), is not the want of sense (where a man is so 
unfortunate as to want it)some apology for his want 
of modesty? and would not ai Tikes shore more 
justly thus? bh DVRS AH Ty 
©. 04Immodest words admit but this defence, 
os « That want.of modesty is want of senses”). os) 
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bs This, ates Lf should submit to: po judge 
ments. 44 Sretib er erlt 

oy. ities) hindi in 17201 or. Oh are i print 
newspaper. It was the second: that: ‘appeared “in 
: ica, and: was) called the New England Cour 
rant. The only one before it was the Boston News 
Letier,,. | remember his being dissuaded: by some 
of this friends from’ the undertaking,’ as not likely 
to, succeed, one newspaper being in: their judgment 
enough, for America. At this time, 177 1, there ‘aré 
_ not Jess than five and twenty. He went on, howé 
ever, with the undertaking; JI was employed ‘to 
carry the papers to the customers; after’ having 
worked in composing the types, and printing “off 
the sheets,, He had some ingenious men’ among his 
friends, who amused themselves by. writing” little 
pieces for this paper, which gained it credit) and 
made. it,more in demand, and these’ gentlemen 
often yisited us. Hearing their conversations, and 
their. accounts. of the approbation their papers’ were 


3 received with, I. was-excited to. try: my hand 
among, them. ‘But being still a boy, and suspect! 
ing that my brother would. object to: printing any 
thing. of nine in his paper, if he knew it to be mine, 
L contrived. to, disguise my, hand, and -writing’ an) 

n. us paper, J put it at night under the door 
of; the. printing-house.. It. was, found in the'morns 
ing, and communicated to his writing friends when . 
they. called 3 in, asusual. «| They read it, commented 
on. jt a. my, hear an » and, I had the exquisite pleas 
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sure of finding it met with their approbation’ and 
that in their different guesses at the author; one 
were named: but men of some character ahovigu us, 

for learning and ingenuity. I suppose, that’ T’ wa 

rather lucky in my judges, and that they ial. the 
really so very good as I then believed them to: ‘bet 
Encouraged however by this attempt, I wrote and 
sent in the same way to the press several ‘other 
pieces, that were equally approved, and T’kept my 
secret till all my fund of: sense for such ‘perform 
ances was exhausted, and then discovered it, when 
E began to be considered a little more by my bro- - 
ther’s acquaintance. However that did not quite 
please him, as he thought it: tended to make mé 
too vain. This might be one occasion of the ‘dif- 
ferences we began to have about this time. Though 
@ brother, he considered’ himself as’ my ‘master, 
and me as his apprentice, and accordingly ex- 
pected the same services from me as he! would’ 
from another, while I thought he degraded me too 
much in some he required of me, who: froma’ 
brother expected more indulgence. Our disputes’ 
were often brought before our father, and I fancy T 
was either generally in the right, or else a’ better 
pleader, because the judgment was generally: i in 
my favor. But my brother was passionate, and’ 
had. often ‘beaten me, whichI took extremely 
amiss: and, thinking my apprenticeship very te- 
dious, I was continually wishing for’some opportu~ 
nity of shortening it, which at: length offered ina 
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manner unexpected.; |, Perhaps: this harsh.and. 4y- 
rannical.,treatment,,of,me,,might be. a, means,.of 
impressing me with the aversion to arbitrary power, 
that has, stuck to,me through my, whole life. One 
ef the pieces im our newspaper on some political 
point, which I have now forgotten, gave, offence to 
the, assembly. He was taken. up, censured,.and 
imprisoned. for.a month by the speaker's ;warrants 
I supposeibecause. he would not discover the author; 
I too was taken up.and examined before the coun 
cil; but, though. did) not give them any satisfac+ - 
tion, they contented themselves with | admonishing 
me, and dismissed me, considering me perhaps as 
an, apprentice; who was bound to keep his master’s 
secrets., During my -brother’s confinément, which 
T resented a good deal, notwithstanding our private 
differences, I had thesmanagement of the paper; 
and I. made bold to. give our rulers some rubs in. it, 
which. my; brother took very kindly, while others 
began to consider me in.an unfavorable light, asia 
_ youth that had,a turn for libelling and satire. . My 
brother’s discharge was accompanied with an order’ 
(and a very odd one) that. “James Franklin. should 
no longer print the newspaper, called Zhe New 
England Courant.” ...On a consultation held) m 
our, _printing-office, amongst. his friends,, what he 
should., do in this conjuncture, it was. proposed, to 
elude. the, order, by changing, the name. 0 of the 
paper. But. my brother. seeing inconveniences in 
this, came.to.a, conclusion; as a. better: way to, Jet 
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thé paper'in future be printed im’ the”name of Bene 
jamin Franklin’: and ‘in order to avoid the: censure 
of ‘the assembly, that’ might fall On him!’ as’ still. 
printing it by his apprentice, he contrived and con- 
sented that my old indenture should be returned 
to me with a discharge’ on the back of it, to shew 
in €ase of necessity ; and in order to secure to him 
thé benefit of my service, T should | sign new ‘inden- 
tures for the remainder of my time, ‘which ‘were to ? 
be kept private. A’ very flimsy scheme it was: 
however it was immediately executed; and the 
paper was printed accordingly, under ‘my name, 
for several months. At leneth, a fresh difference 
arising’ between my ‘brother and me,’ I ' took 
upon me to assert my freedom; presuming ‘that 
he would not venture to poate the new inden- 
tures.” ‘It was ‘not fair in me to take this’ advan- 
tage, and this’ I therefore reckon one of’ the first 
érrata of my life: ‘but the unfairness of it weighed 
little with me, “when under’ the 1 impressions of re- 
gentment for the blows his’ passion too often urged 
him to bestow upon me. “Though he was “other- 
wise not an’ ‘il-natured | man : Sperhiaps "t ci was too 
pratt and provoking. ssiiggrtl 
When he found T would leave him, he took care 
to prevent my’ getting employment in’ any” other 
printing house’ of the town, by going ‘round “and 
Speaking" to ‘every master, who accordingly refiised 
to give mé‘work. I then thought of” going to ‘New 
York, as the nearest place where there was'2 ‘print: 
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ri (sAndd; was: rather inclined to: leave Boston, 
poco reflected: that I had: already made myselfia 
little, obnoxious to: the governing party, and from 
the, arbitrary; proceedings of the assembly in my 
brother's’, case it:pwas likely I might; if I staid, 
soon bring: myself into scrapes; and further, that 
my indiscreet disputations about religion, began: to 
make me pointed at) with horror by good people, 
as.an infidel;or atheist... I concluded, therefore; to 
remove to New York; but my father; now siding 
with my brother, I was sensible that if I-attempted 
to go. openly, means would be used. to, prevent. me: 
My friend Collins, therefore, undertook to manage 
my flight. .He agreed with the captain of a New- 
York sloop to take me, under pretence of my being 
a young man of his.acquaintance, that had had an 
intrigue with a girl of bad character, whose parents 
would compel me to. marry her, and that I, could 
neither appear or come away publicly. 1 sold my 
books to raise a little money, was taken. on board 
the sloop privately, had a fair wind, and in three 
days found myself at New York, near 300 miles 
from my home, at the age of 17, without the least 
recommendation, or knowledge of any person in 
the place, and very little money in my pocket, 9)» 
y:The inclination had had for the sea was by this 
time done away, or I might now have gratified it. 
But having another profession, and conceiving my- 
selfia pretty good: workman, J offered my services 
to:a printer of the place; old Mr. W. Bradford:(who 


= 
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had. been:the first printer in Pennsylvania; but had 
removed thence, in consequence of a quarrel with 
the governor);Geo. Keith) » He could give me nd 
employment, having little to do, and hands enough 
already ; but he said, “ my son. at) Philadelphia 
has lately lost his principal hand, Aquila: Rose; by 
death: af you go thither, I believe he may employ 


you.” Philadelphia was 100 miles’ further; I set 


out however in a boat for Amboy, leaving my chest 
and. things to follow me round by sea. In cross? 
ing the bay, we met with a squall that tore our rot 
ten sails ‘to pieces, prevented our getting into the 


Kall, and drove us upon Long-Island. In our 


way, a drunken Dutchman, who. was a passenger 
too, fell overboard; when he was sinking, I reached 
through the water to his shock pate, and’ drew 
him up, so that we got him in again. His ducking 
sobered him a little, and he went to sleep, taking 
first out. of his pocket a book, which he desired 
would dry for him. It proved to be my old favor 
ite author, Bunyan’s Pilgrim’s Progress, in Dutch, 
finely printed on good paper, copper cuts,'a dress 
better than I had ever seen it wear in its own lan 
guage. 1 have since found that it has been’trang2 
lated into most.of the languages of Europe, ‘and 
suppose it-has been more. generally read than’ any 
other book, except perhaps the Bible. «Honest 


John:was the. first: that I know of, who mixed nat! 


ration. and, dialogue ;, .a method. of. writing ‘very 
engaging to. the reader, who in the most ‘Interesting 
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parts finds" himself as it were, admitted into ‘the 
company and present at the’ conversation. “Defoe 
has imitated him successfully i in his Robinson Crt : 
soe, in his Moll Flanders, and other - pieces ; ‘and 
Richardson has done the same in his Pamela, kel 
“On approaching the island, we found it was 
a place where there could be no landing, there 
nal a great surge on the stony beach. So we 
dropped anchor, and swung out ow’ cable towards * 
the shore. Some people came down to the § shore, 
and hallooed to us,.as we did to them, but the 
wind was so high, and the surge so loud that ‘we 
could not understand each other: “There were 
some small boats near the shore, and’ we ‘made 
signs, and called to them to fetch us; but they either 
did not comprehend us, or it was impracticable, 
so they went off. Night approaching, we had no 
remedy but to have patience till the’ wind abated, , 
and in the meantime the boatman and myself con- 
cluded to sleep if we could; and ‘so we ‘crowded 
. into the hatches, where we joined: the Dutchman, : 
awho was still wet, and the spray breaking over the 
head of our boat, leaked through to us, so that we 
were soon almost as wet as he. In this manner 
‘we lay all night with very little rest: but the ‘wind. 
abating the next day, we made a’ shift to rea ch 
‘Amboy before night ; having been thirty hours ‘on 
the water, without <aeehdias or any drink’ but 7 
bottle of filthy rom 5 the By ie we sailed 0 on be. 
ing salt, | 
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ih the evening I found myself very feverish, and 
went to bed: but having read somewhere that cold 
water drank plentifully was good for a fever, I 
followed the prescription; and sweat plentifully 
most of the night: my fever left me, and in the 
morning, crossing the ferry, I proceeded on my 
journey on foot, having fifty miles to Burlington, 
- where I was told I should find boats that would 
carry me the rest of the way to Philadelphia. 

‘It rained very hard all the day, I was thor oughly 
soaked, and by noon a good deal tired; so I stopt 
at a’poor inn, where I stayed all night; beginning © 
now to wish I had never left home. I made so 
miserable a figure too, that I found by the questions 
asked me, I was suspected to be some runaway © 
indentured servant, and in danger of being taken 
up on that suspicion. However, I proceeded next 
day, and got in the evening to an inn, within eight 
or ten miles of Burlington, kept by one Dr. Brown. 
He entered into conversation with me while I took 
some refreshment, and finding I had read a little, 
became very obliging and friendly. Our acquaint- 
ance continued all the rest of his life. He had 
been, I imagine, an ambulatory Quack Doctor, for | 
there was no town in England, or any country in 
Europe, of which he could not give a very parti- - 
cular account. He had some letters, and was_ 
ingenious, but he was an infidel, and wickedly | 
undertook some years after to turn the Bible into - 
doggrel verse; as’ ‘Cotton had formerly ‘done with” 

“FOL. 1.: cr 
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Virgil. . By this means he set, many. facts in ai ridiv 

culons light, and, might have. done mischief. with, 

weak minds, if his. work had heen published; but, 
it-never was... At his. house J lay that, night, and. 
arrived the. next morning at Burlington; but, had, 
the mortification to find. that the regular, boats, were, 
gone a little before, and no other expected, to/go: 
before Tuesday, this being Saturday. . Wherefore 

I returned to an old woman in. the town of whom; 

I had bought some gingerbread. to eat on the water; ; 
and.asked. her advice: she proposed to lodge me; 
till. a passage by some other boat occurred... J, 

accepted her offer, being much fatigued by trayel,, 
ling on foot. Understanding I was a printer, she: 
would have had me remain in that town and follow, 
my business ; being ignorant what stock was neces-, 
sary to ag with. She was very hospitable, gave, 
me a dinner of ox-cheek with great. good-will, . 

accepting, only of a pot of ale in, return; and I, 

thought myself fixed. ‘tll Tuesday should come. 
However, walking in the evening by the side. of the, 

river, a boat, came by, which I. found was , going; 
towards Philadelphia with several people. in /her.,, 
They took me in,;and as. there was no. wind, weil 
rowed all the way ; and about midnight, not having, 
yet seen, the city, some of the company were, CONs, 
fident we must have passed, its and would TOW, no, 
farther ; ; the others knew not where. we Were, SO,WE.; 


put.towards the shore, got ; into a,creek, lande d near... 
au old, fence; with the rails) of which vem, 
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fire, the night being cold, in October, ‘and there-we 
remained “till day-light.. Then one: of the ‘com- 
pany. knew the'place to be Cooper's Creek,.a little — 
abéve Philadelphia, which we saw as soon asowe 

got‘out of ‘the Creek, and arrived there abouteight 
er'nine o'clock on the Sunday morning, pond landed 

at Market-street wharf. : 

» Thave been the more adibabetii in this Asie 
tion of my journey, and ‘shall be so of my first entry 
into that city, that -you may in your mind compare’ 
such unlikely beginnings, with the figure T-have’ 
since’ made there. I was m my working dress,’ 
my best clothes coming round by sea. Twas dirty’ 
from my being so long in the boat: my pockets 
were stuffed out with ‘shirts.and'stockings, and 1 
knew no one nor where’ to look for lodging. 
Fatigued with walking, rowing, and the want of 
sleep, I was very hungry; and my whole stock of 
cash consisted in a single dollar, and about a shil- 
ling in copper coin, which I gave to the boatmen 
formy passage. At first they refused it, on account: 
of my having rowed, but T insisted on their taking 
it. Man is 'sometimes more generous when he has 
little money, than when he has plenty; perhaps to’ 
prevent his being’ thought to have’ but little. “I 
walked towards the top of the street, gazing about: 
‘till’ near Market ‘Street, where I’ met a boy with — 
bread. IT had often made a meal of dry bread, 
and ‘enquiring where he had bought’ it, ii ‘went | 
immediately to’ the baker's he direéted ine to.” T° 
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octets that wiaia it esatna: was, snot ie te in, Phile 
delphia. I then asked for a three-penny, rene ean 
was told they had none. Not knowing the different. 
prices, nor the names of the different sorts of bread, 
I told him to give me three-penny worth of any; 
sort. He gave me accordingly three great. pufly: 
rolls. I was surprized at the quantity, but, took. it, 

and having no room in my pockets, walked off with — 
a-roll under each arm, and eating the other. Thos 
I. went up Market Street.as far as Fourth Street; 
passing by the door of Mr. Read, my future wife's: 
father; when she, standing at the door, sawme,and: 
thought I made, as I certainly did, a most awkward: 
ridiculous appearance. Then-I turned and went 
down Chesnut Street and part,of Walnut: Street, 
eating my roll all the.way, and coming. round. 
found myself again at Market Street Wharf, near. 
the boat I came in, to which I went fora draught) 
of the river water; and being filled. with one.of my: 
‘rolls, gave the other two to a woman and her child: 
that.came down the river in the boat with us; and) 
were. waiting to. go. farther... Thus. refreshed I: 
walked again up the street, whioh, by this time hadi 
many clean dressed people in it,. who. were all walk-; 

ing the same way: I joined them and thereliyyttpsr 
yes into, the great meeting-house . of the, Quakers’ 
near, the, market. I sat, down, among them, and. 
after, Ala round a while, and hearing nothing: 
g. very. drowsy through. labor and want. 


= 
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of rést' the preceding night, I fell fast asleep and 
éontinued so till the meeting broke up, when some 
one was kind enough to rouse me. This therefore 
was the first house I was in, or vei im, m wwinid 
ice 
» I then walked down towards the river, and {abi 
ing in the faces of every one, I met a young Quaker 
man whose countenance pleased me, and accost- 
ing him requested he would tell me where a stranger 
‘could get a lodging. We were then near the sign 
éf'the Three Mariners. “ Here,” said he, “ is'a 
house where they receive strangers, but it is not a 
reputable one; if thee wilt walk with me, I'll shew 
thee a better one;” and he conducted me to the 
Crooked Billet in Water street. ‘There I got a 
dinner: and while I was eating, several questions 
weré asked me; as from my youth and appearance 
T was suspected of being arunaway. After dinner 
my host having shewn me to a bed, I lay myself 
on it, without undressing, and slept till six m the 
évenine, when! I was called to supper. I went to 
bed again very early, and slept very soundly “till 
next morning.” Then I dressed myself as neat as- 
T could, and went to Andrew Bradford the printer’s. 
T found in the shop the old man his father, whom 
T had ‘seen at New York, and who, travelling on 
“horseback, had got to Philadelphia’ before me. 
‘He introduced’ me to his son, who received ' ‘me 
“Givilly, gave me a breakfast, but told me he did not 
‘at present want a hand, being’ lately supplied with 
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“one? but there was another printer in town: lately 
Setup, one: Kemer, who perhaps might employ 
me: if not; I’ should be welcome to lodge.at his — 
house, and he would give me a. little work ‘to: do 
now and then. ‘till:faller business should offer. dish 
The old gentleman said he would go withme:to 
sibel new-printer; and when we found him, “ Neigh- 
bour,” said Bradford, “ I have brought-to see « ‘you; 
ayoung man of your business; perhaps, you may 
want such a one.” He asked me a:few questions, 
put a composing-stick in my hand toseé hdw iI 
worked, and*then said’ he would. employ me:‘soon, 
though jhe had just. then nothing for me’ ‘todo. 
And taking old. Bradford, whoim he had ‘never seen 
before, to besone of the town’s people that. hada 
good-will for him, entered into.a conversation én 
his.. present ; undertaking and. prospects ; . while 
Bradford, (not discovering that he. was: the other 
printer’ 8 father,) on. Keimer’s saying ‘he | ‘expected 
Soon’ to get the greatest part of the businesstinto 
his own hands, drew him on by ‘artful questions, 
and starting little doubts; to. explain all his:views} 
what: influence: he ‘relied on, -and,in -what-manner 
he itended to:proceed. 1, who:stood by and hear 
all, saw immediately that. one ‘was a craft old 
sophister, and.the other:a: tine novice. Bradford 
left me with, :‘Keimer, who» was. sreutly ‘surprize 
when Ltold. him who theiold man: was.’ ai eareny 
-« Dhe printing-house; I found, wonieceauie anold 
Giehands pre sid A: ‘small. ;worn-outyfount: of 
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English types which he was using himself, compos- 
ing/an Elegy on Aquila Rose, betore mentioned ; 
an ingenious young man, of excellent character, 
much respected in the town, secretary to the assem- 
bly, and’ a pretty poet. Keimer made verses too, 
but very indifferently. He could not be said to 
wrilé them, for his method was to compose them 
in the- types directly out of his head; there being 
no’ copy, but one pair of cases, and the Elegy pro- 
bably requiring all the letter, no one could) help 
thhim:'* I endeavoured to put his press (which he 
had- not yet used and of which he understood no- 
thing) into order to be worked with ; and promising 
to.come and print off his Elegy as soon ‘as’ he 
should have got it ready, I returned to Bradford's, 
who gave me a little job to do for the present, and 
there I lodged and dieted. A few days , after 
Keimer sent-for me to print off the Elegy. And 
now-he had got another -pair of cases, and a 
pamphlet to reprint, on which he set me to work. 
-- These two printers I found poorly qualified for 
their business. Bradford had. not been bred to it, 
and was very illiterate; and Keimer, though some- 
‘thing of a scholar, was a mere compositor, knowing 
nothing of press-work. He had been one of the, 
French prophets, and‘ could act their:enthusiastic 
agitations. At this time he did not profess any 
particular religion, but' something of all on occa- 
sion ;.was very ignorant of the world, and. had, as 
I. afterwards found,’ a good deal of the knave m 
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his composition, He did, not:like, my lodging,at 
Bradford’s. while L..worked. with, him... He had.a 
“house indeed, but without, furniture, so, he, could 
not lodge me: but he got me a lodging at; Mr. 
_ Read’s,, before mentioned, who was the. owner, of 
his house: and my chest of clothes being come. by 
this time, I made rather a more respectable appear- 
ance: in the eyes of Miss Read, than I had. done 
when she first meen to see me Paling; myo 
in the street. — 
~ [began now to have some pict. amene. 
the young people of the town that were lovers.of 
reading, with whom I spent my evenings. very 
pleasantly; and. gained money by my industry 
and frugality. I lived very contented, and forgot 
Boston as much as I could,;and did. not. wish it 
should be known where I resided, except to my 
friend Collins, who was in, the -secret, and kept. it 
faithfully. At length, however, an incident hap- — 
pened, that occasioned my. return. home’ much 
sooner than 1 had intended, 1 hada brother-in- 
law, Robert Holmes, Master of a sloop that traded 
between Boston and Delaware. He being at New. 
Castle, forty: miles below Philadelphia, and hearing 
_of me, wrote mea. letter mentioning the enief.of 
my relations and’ ‘friends. in Boston at my abrupt 
departure, assuring me of. their good-will to, me, 
“and that every thing would be. -accommoedated. to 
my mind if I would return ;,.to, which -he intrea: 


ine. earnestly. 1 wrote. an. answer‘ to, _ his, letter, 
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thanked him for his advice, but stated my reasons 
for quitting Boston so fully and in such alight, as 
to convince him that I ‘was not so much in the 
wrong as he had apprehended. Pia a 
- Sir William’ Keith, Governor of the province, 
was then at .New-Castle,. and Captain Holmes, 
happening ‘to be in company with him when my 
letter came to hand, spoke to him of me, and 
shewed him. the letter. » The Governor read it, and 
seemed sunprized when he was told my age.’ He 
said I appeared a young man. of promising parts, 
and therefore, should ‘be encouraged: the printers 
‘at Philadelphia were wretched ones; and if I would 
set up there, he made'no doubt I should succeed ; 
for his part he would procure me the public busi- 
ness and.do me every other service in his power. 
‘This my brother-in-law Holmes afterwards told 
me in Boston: but I knew. as yet nothing of it; 
when one day Keimer and I being at work together — 
near the window, we'saw the Governor and another 
Gentleman, ‘(who proved to be Colonel! French of 
New-Castle'in the province of Delaware) finely. 
dressed, ‘come ‘directly’ across the ‘street’to’ our 
“house, and heard them at the door. Keimer ran 
down immediately, thinking’ it-a visit: to him: but 
the Governor inquired forme, came up, and with 
@ condescension and politeness I had’ been’ quite 
unused to, made me many compliments, desired to 
be acquainted with me, bldmed me kindly for not 
having made myself known ‘to him, when J first 
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came to the place, and would have me. away with 
him to the tavern, where he was going with Colonel 
French to taste, as he said, some excellent madeira. 
I was not a little surprized, and Keimer stared with — 
astonishment. I went however with the Governor 
and. Colonel French to a tavern the corner of Third 
street, and over the madeira he proposed my setting 
up. my business... He stated the probabilities of my 
success, and. both he and Colonel French assured 
me I should have their interest and influence ‘to 
obtain for me the public business of both govern- 
ments. And as I expressed doubts that my father 
would assist me in it, Sir William said he would 
give me a letter to him in which he would set forth 
the advantages, and he did not doubt, he should 
determine him to comply. So it was’ concluded I 
should return to Boston by the first vessel, with the 
Governor's letter to my father. In the meantime 
it was to be kept a secret, and I went on working 
with Keimer as usual. The Governor sent for me 
now and then to dine with him, which I.considered 
a_great honor; more particularly as he conversed 
with me in a most affable, familiar and natn 
manner. ; thie 

_, About the end of Agile 17 24, a little vessel wy 
pi for Boston. I took leave of Keimer, as going 
to see, my friends. . The Governor gave me an,am+ 
ple. letter, saying many flattering things of me to 
my father, and strongly recommending the project 
of my setting up at Philadelphia, as ay thing that 
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would make my fortune. “We struck on a‘shoal in - 
going down the bay, and sprung a leak; we hada 
blustering time at sea, and were obliged to pump 
almost continually, at which I took my turn.’ We 
arrived safé however at Boston in about a fortnight: 
T had been absent seven months, and ‘my friends 
had heard nothing of me; for my brother Holmes 
was not yet returned, and had’ not written: about 
me. My unexpected appearance surprized the fat 
mily ; all were however very glad to see me, and 
made me welcome, except my brother: I went'to 
see him at his printing-house.. I was better dressed 
than ever while in his service, having’a genteel new 
suit from head to foot, a watch, and my pockets 
lined with near five pounds sterling in silver. He 
received. me not very frankly, looked me all’ over, 
and turned to his work again. The journeymen 
were inquisitive where T had been, what sort of a 
country it'was, and how I liked ‘it? I praised it 
much, and the happy life I led in it, expressing 
strongly my intention of returning to its and one 
of them askingwhat kind of money we had there, 
1 produced an handful of silver, and spread it be- 
fore them, which was a kind of raree show’ they 
had not’ been’ used ‘to, paper -bemg the money of 
Boston. Then I took ‘an “opportunity of letting 
them See my watch; and lastly (ny brother ‘still 
grum ‘and sullen) gave them a dollar to drink and 
took my leavé. ' This visit of mine offended him ex: 
tremely. For when my mother ‘sometime after 
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spoke to him of a réeconciliation, and of her wish to 
see us on good terms together, and that we might 
live for the future as brothers; he said I had in- 
sulted him in such a manner before his people, 
that he could never forget or within it. fer din 
however, he was mistaken. 

My father received the Governor's tbtter’ with | 
some surprize; but said little of it to me for some 
time. ‘Captain Holmes returning, he shewed it to 
him, and asked him if he knew Sir William Keith, 
and what kind of man he was; adding that he must 
be of small discretion, to think of setting a youth 
‘up in business, who wanted three years to arrive at 
man’s estate. Holmes said what he could in favor 
ofthe project, but my father was decidedly against 
jt, and at last gave a flat denial. He wrote a civil 
letter to Sir William, thanking him for the: patron- 
age he had. so kindly offered me, and declining to 
assist me as yet in setting up, I bemg in his onan 
too young to be trusted with the management of an 
undertaking so important, and for which the to 

paration required a considerable expenditure. © 

My old companion Collins, who was a let in 
the Post Office, pleased with the account 1 gave 
‘him of my new country, determined to go thither 
also: and while I waited for my father’s detern’ 
jAation, he set out before me by land to ‘Rhode- 
island, leaving his books, which were a pretty. col- 
Aeetiot in Mathematics and Netital Philosophy, to 
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come with mine and me to New York; where he 
proposed to wait for me. 

My father, though he did not approve Sir Wile 
liam’s proposition, was yet pleased that I had been 
able to obtain so advantageous a character from a 
person of such note where I had resided; and that 
Thad been so industrious and careful as to’ equip 
myself so handsomely in so short a time ; therefore 
seeing no prospect of an accommodation between 
“my brother and me, he gave his consent to my re- 
turning again to Philadelphia, advised. me to’ be- 
have respectfully to the people there, endeavour to: 
obtain the general esteem, and avoid lampooning 
and libelling, to which he thought I had too much 
inclination ; telling me that by steady industry and 
prudent parsimony, I might save enough by the 
time I was one and twenty, to set me up3 and that. 
if 1 came near the matter he would help me out: 
with the rest. This was all I could obtain except 
some small gifts as tokens of his and my mother's. 
‘love, when I embarked again for New York; now 
with their approbation and their blessing. The 
sloop putting in at New-Port, Rhode Tellend, I vi- 
sited my brother John, who had been married and 
settled there some years. He received me very af- 
fectionately, for he always loved me. A friend of 
his, one Vernon, having some money due to him 
~ In Pennsylvania (about thirty-five pounds currency), 
desired I would recover it for him, and keep it “till” 
I had his directions what to employ it in. Ac- 
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cordingly he! gave mean order to-receive it. \ This’ 
business afterwards soslistomadls me a. good deal of 
. aiidasiiiessinviowise a! IUCr fare phlei Me 
“AtiN evi Port we took a distin bh of ecu 

gers, amongst: which were two young women tra-. 
velling:together, and a'sensible matron-like Quaker 
lady,,with her servants. I had:shewn an obliging’ 
disposition to render her some little services, which 
probably impressed ‘her «with sentiments of»good- 
will towards me: for when: she witnessed the daily: 
erowing familiarity between the young women and* 
myself, which they appeared to’ encourage’; she 
took mevaside, and said, “ Young man, I am con*' 
cerned for thee, as thou hast no friend with thee,: 
and seems! not: to know much of the world; or of: 
the snares youth ‘is exposed to: depend upon it: 
these-are very bad women: I can see it by all then’ 
actions; and if thee art not upon thy guard; they — 
willidraw thée into some danger: they are stran-: 
gers to thee,and I advise thee, in afriendly concern» 
for thy welfare, to have no acquaintance with them.” 
As 1 seemed at first not to think so ill of them as’ 
she-did; she’ mentioned. some things she had‘ob-+ 
served and heard that had escaped my notice, “but. 
now:convinced ‘me she was right. I thanked: her’ 
for ‘her> dind advice, and. promised to: follow itv: 
When. we arrived: at. New York, they told: me!’ 
where:they lived, and invited me to. come: and. gee!) 
them, but-I avoided it, and it-was well I didi. For: 
the: next day the captain’ missed a'silver. spoon and‘. 
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some other, things. that had. been taken: out:of ‘his 
cabin, and knowing that these were a: couple of 
strumpets, he got a warrant to search theirlodg- 
ings, found «the stolen goods and had the thieves 
punished, ,.So, though, we; had. escaped a) sunken: 
rock, which we scraped. upon in. the passage, |iIy 
thought, this escape of rather more. importance:to: 
Me€.z;; |. ya i hothigudge 
-At,New York I found my friend Collins, who 
had arrived.there some time before me..; We had: 
been intimate from children, and had read the 
same books together: but he had the advantage of 
more time for reading and studying, and.a wonder-, 
ful. genius for mathematical learning, in. which he 
far outstript me. While I lived in serine most of 
my hours of leisure for conversation were. spent 
with him, and he continued a sober as well.as in- 
dustrious lad.; was much respected for his learning 
by several, of the clergy and other gentlemen, and» 
seemed to promise making a good figure ‘in life. 
But during my absence he had acquired a habit.of 
drinking of brandy, and I. found by his:own ac- 
count,,.as well as that of others, that he had’ been 
drunk .every day since his. arrival: at. New: York, 
and.| behaved. himself,in.a very extravagant man-. 
ner, «fe,had gamed too and lost his money, so. 
that, Iwas ,obliged.to discharge his lodgings, and’. 
defray, his expenses.on the road,,,and: at Philadel- 
phia; which proved,a) great burden.to. me. The: 
then Governor, | of; New York,.« Burnet; (son: of | 
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ishop Burnet,) hearing from the captain’ that dne’ 
ofthe passengers had a great many books on 
board, desired him to bring me to see: him. TI 
waited on him, and should-have taken Collins with’ 
me had’ he been'sober. The Governor received me! 
with» great civility, shewed me his library, which 
was’a considerable one, and we had a good deal 
of conversation relative to books and authors. 

This was the second Governor who had’ done'me 

the honor to take notice of me; and fora poor boy 

like me, was very pleasing. We proceeded to 
Philadelphia, I received in the way Vernon’s mo-° 
ney, without which we could hardly have finished 
our journey. Collins wished to be employed in- 
some counting-house ; but whether they discovered* 
his: dram-drinkine by his breath or by his beha- 
viour, though he had’ some recommendations, he 
met with no success in any application, and con-’ 
tinued: lodging and boarding at the same house with’ 
me, and at my expense. Knowing I had that~ 


money of Vernon's; he was continually borrowing» 


of me, still promising repayment, as soon as he’ 
should-be in business. At length he had got so” 
much: of it, that I was distressed to think what I 
should do, in case of being called on to remit at 
His drinking continued, about which we sometimes” 


quarrelled ; - for when’ a little intoxicated, he was” 


__ very irritable. Once in a boat on the Delaware’ 


ith-some other young men, he refused to-row’ in * 
his tam: “ L-will- be Towed! home,” said -he:~“ wee 
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will not row you,” said I: “ you must,” said ‘he, 
‘cor stay all night on the water, just as you please.” 
The others said, “let us row, what signifies it?” 
Butmy mind being soured with his other conduct, 
I continued to refuse. So he swore he would make 
me row, or throw me over-board; and coming 
along stepping on the thwarts towards me, when 
he came up and struck at me, I clapt my headwn- 
der-his thighs, and rising, pitched him head fore- 
most into the river. I knew he was a good swim- 
mer and so was under little concern about him: 
but:before he could get round to lay hold of the 
boat, we had with a few strokes pulled her out of 
his reach: and whenever he drew near the boat, 
we asked him if he would row, striking a few 
strokes to slide her away from him. He was ready 
torstifle with vexation, and obstinately would not 
promise to row. Finding him at last beginning to 
tire, we drew him int6’the boat, and brought him 
home dripping wet. We hardly exchanged a civil 
word after this adventure. Atlength a West-India 
Captain, who had a commission to procure a pre- 
ceptor for the sons of a gentleman at Barbadoes, 
met with him, and proposed to carry him thither 
tofill that situation. He accepted and promised 
to remit me what he owed me out of the first mo- 
ney he should receive: But I never heard of him 
after. The violation of my ‘trust respecting Ver- 
non’s money was one of the first great errata of my 
life; and this shewed that my father was not much 

VOL. I. | . - » 
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out in his judgment, when: he considered: me as'too 
young to manage business.) But) Sir Walliam,i‘on 
‘reading hiss letter, said he was too prudent, that — 
there was a great diflerencein persons 3 and disere- 
tion did: not: always ‘accompany years, nor was 
‘youth always without it. » “ But’ since he, will not 
set. yowup, Twill do it myself.) Give me:aninven- 
toryof the things necessary to: be had from: Eng- 
dand, and: [-will send: for them. »You'shall'repay — 
me whem you are able; I am resolved tov-haveta 
good pr inter: here, and) 1 am sure you’ must 'suc- 
ceed.” |'This was spoken with such an appearance 
“of cordiality, that Thad not the: least doubt) of: his 
“meaning what he said. I had» hitherto. kept the 
proposition of my setting up a secret in| Philadel- 
phia, and [I still kept it. Had it been known that 
I. depended. onthe Governor, probably some friend. 
that knew him better, would have advised: meimot 
torely on him; as I afterwards heard it as hisknown 
character to be liberal of promises» which he never — 
meant to keep.|); Yet unsolicited’ as he was by me, 
how could I think his generous offers:imsincere?s I 
believed him one of the best men im the: worlds 
4, L presented. him an inventory ofia. little printing- 
nee amounting by my computation to aboutione 
chundred pounds sterling. He Jikedvit, but asked 
ume if my, being.on» the; spot :inj England: to: choose 
the;:types and,see,that every, thmg:was eood ofthe 
kind, might, not;-be- of: some:<advantage; offthen;’ 
nial the, “avhensthere you adie makeir gies 
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ance, and:establish correspondences ‘in: the ‘book- 
selling and stationery: line.” I agreed ‘thatthis 
might be advantageous: “Then,” said’ hey et 
yourself ready to: go with Annis ;? which: was’the 
annual ship, and the only'one at that time usually 
passing between London and Philadelphia.) But 
as it would be some months before Annis sailed, TI 
continued. working with Keimer, fretting extremely 
aboutithe money Collins had got from me,: and‘in 
greatapprehensions of being called uponi for it by 
Vernon; this however did not happen’ for some 
pransiefter.c) doo tet eo 9D 
» [believe I have omitted mentioning that in’ my 
first voyage from Boston to Philadelphia, being be- 
calmed off Block Island, our crew employed them- 
selves in catching cod and hauled up a great num- 
ber. "Till then I had stuck to my resolution to eat 
nothing that had had life; and on this occasion T 
considered, according to: my’ master’ Tryon, the 
taking every fish as a kind of unprovoked murder, 
since none of them had, nor could do us’ any in- 
jury that» might. justify this: massacre. \ All ‘this 
seemed very reasonable. But I had been formerly 
agreat lover of fish, and when it came ‘out'6f the 
frying-pan. it: smelt admirably well.) I balanced 
some time between principle and ‘inclination, "till 
recollecting that when the fish’ were opened I) saw 
smaller fish-taken out: of their stomachs: ‘then 
thought I, if you eat one another, T don’t'see why - 
‘Wwemay not'eat you.” ‘So I dinedoupon cod ‘very 
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héartily, ° uid have since continied to eat as other 
people; returning ‘only now and then occasionally 


to a vegetable diet. ‘So convenient a thing it isto | 


be a snd sbivabie creature, since it enables one to find 

or make a reason for “are thitig one has — 

i Ge ao.. Ag, 5 #3 : "y Wt) ERP 
‘Keimer and I lived on a pr eltiy-3 sood farafia? 


fdoting, and dereed tolerably well; for he suspected _ 


nothing of my setting up. He retained a great'déal 
of his old enthusiasm and loved argumentation € 
therefore had many disputations. T used ‘to’ work 
him so with my Socratic method, and had “tre 
panned him ‘so often by questions apparently so 
distant from any point we had in hand, yet by’ de- 
erees leading to the pomt and. bringing hin’ into 
difficulties and contradictions; that at last he’ erew 
ridiculously cautious, and would hardly answer me 
the most common question, ‘without asking ‘first, 
“what do you intend to infer froin that 2?” However, 
it gave him so high an opinion of my abilities in the 
confuting way, that heseriously proposed my beng 
bis: colleague in’ a project he had of setting up’a 
new sect, Hé was to preach the ‘doctrines, ‘and't 
was ‘to confound’ all opponents. “When‘he ‘came 
te explain ‘with me upon the doctrines, I'found sé- 
Yeral conwmdrunis “which T’ objected ‘to, nléss "I 
might have my way a ‘little too, ‘and introdtiée 


me of mine. ~Keimér’ wore ‘his beard “at® fall 


leneth, ‘hecatise sornewhere inthe Mosaic law itis 
said, “ Thou'shalt not mar the corners of thy ‘betivd.” 
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He likewise kept the Seventh day, Sabbath; and 
these two points were essential with him. I dis- 
liked both; but agreed to them on condition of his 
adopting the doctrine of not using animal food. I 
doubt, said he, my constitution will not bear it. I 
assured him it would, and that he would be the 
better for it. He was usually a great eater, and I 
wished to give myself some diversion in half starv- 
ing him. He consented to try the practice if I 
would keep him company: I did so, and we held 
it for three months. Our provisions were pur- 
chased, cooked, and brought to us regularly by a 
woman in the neighbourhood, who had from me a 
list of forty dishes, which she prepared for us at 
different times, in which there entered neither fish, 
flesh, or fowl. This whim suited me the better at 
this time from the cheapness of it, not costing us 
above eighteen pence sterling each per week. ,I 
have since kept several lents most strictly, leaving 
the common diet for that, and that for the com- 
mon, abruptly, without the least inconvenience. 
So that I think there is little in the advice of mak- 
ing. those changes by easy gradations. I went on 
pleasantly, but poor Keimer suffered grievously, 
srew tired of the project, longed for the flesh-pots 
ef Egypt, and ordered a roast pig. He invited 
me/and two women friends to dine with him ; but 
it beg brought too soon upon table, he could not 
resist the temptation, and ate the whole before we 
came, 4. . 
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(had made some’ courtship during this'time'te 
Miss’ Read: Phad a’great respect'and affection ‘for’ 
her, ‘and had!‘some reasons to believe she ‘had the — 
same for me but as''T was about to take'a ‘lone 
voyage, and we were both very young, (only alitile 
above eighteen,) it was thought most prudent» by 
her mother, to prevent our gomg too far at'present: _ 
asa marriage if it was to take place would be more 
convenient after my return, when I should be; as 1 
hoped, set’ up in my business. Perhaps too she 
thought my nee not so well Daan ihn f 
magined them to be. ir! oT Diehl 
“My chief acquaintances at this time were Charles | 
Obbidreee) Joseph’ Watson, and James Ralph; all 
lovers of reading. \ The two first were clerks'to ‘an 
eminent’ scrivener or conveyancer in the town, 
(Charles Brogden,) the other was a clerk to a 
merchant. Watson was a pious, sensible young 
man, of great mtegrity: The others rather more . 
lax in their principles of rehgion; particularly 
Ralph, who as well as Collins had been unsettled 
byme; for which they both made me suffer: | Os- 
borne was sensible, candid, frank; sincere and — 
affectionate to his friends; but)im literary matters 
too fond of criticism. Ralph was ingenious, gen- — 
teel in his’ manners, and extremely eloquent; “I 
think I never knew a prettier talker: Both were 
reat admirers ‘of poetry; and ‘began to try) their 
‘hands'in little pieces: Many pleasant walks ‘we 
‘have had ‘together on sundays in the woods’ on the 
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banks, ofthe. Schuylkill, where, we read; to,one 
another,.and ;. conferred. on, what.,.we had ready 
Ralph,.was inclined to give himself up, entirely to; 
poetry, not doubting but he might make, great pro-; 
ficiency init, and even make his, fortune by it... He, 
pretended. that.the greatest poets must, when. they; 
first. began to write, have committed, as many faults. 
as he did. | Osborne endeavored to) dissuade;him, 
assured: him, he had no genius for poetry, and,ad- 
vised him. to think of nothing beyond. the, business: 
he-was bred to: “that, in. the) mercantile ways: 
though he had no stock, he might by his: diligence 
and, punctuality, recommend. himself to, employ- 
ment as a factor, and in time acquire, wherewith to 
trade on his ownaccount.” Lapproved for my part 
the, amusing oneself with poetry now,and then, so 
far as to improve one’s language, but, no farther. 
On. this it was proposed that we should each of.us 
at. our next meeting produce a -piece of. our own 
composing, in order, to improve by our mutual eb- 
servations, criticisms and corrections... As language 
and expression, was what.we had in view, we,ex- 
eluded. all considerations of invention, by agreeing 
that the task should be a version of the ,eighteenth 
psalm, which describes, the.descent of .a,deity. - 
When.the time.of our. meeting, drew, nigh, Ralph 
called on’ me first, and: let me know - his, piece was 
little inclination... had, }done..nothing;,; He) then 
shewed me his, piece for, my, opinion,.and.1 much 
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approved: it, as 1t appeared to me. to have great 
merit. ce Now,” said he, “ Osborne never will 
allow the least merit in any thing of mine, but 
makes a thousand criticisms out-of mere envy: He 
is not. so jealous of you: I wish therefore you would 
take this piece and produce it as yours; I will pre- 
tend not to have had time, and so produce no- 
thing: we shall then hear what he will say to-it.” 
It was agreed, and I immediately transcribed it 
that it might appear in my own hand. We met; 
Watson's performance was read: there were some 
beauties in it, but many defects. Osborne's was 
was read; it was much better: Ralph did it jus- 
tice; remarked some faults, but. applauded the 
beauties. He himself had nothme to. produce. I 
was backward, seemed desirous of being excused, 
had not had sufficient time to correct, &c. but no 
excuse could be admitted; produce I must. It 
was read and repeated: Watson and Osborne gave 
up the contest; and joined in applauding it. Ralph 
only made some criticisms and proposed some 
amendments; but I] defended my text. Osborne 
was severe against Ralph, and told me he was no 
better able to criticise than compose verses. --As 
these two were returning home, Osborne expressed 
himself still more strongly in favor of what he 
thought my production ; having before refrained; | 
as he said, lest I should think he meant to flatter 

me. “ But who would have imagined,” said he, 
“tha Franklin was capable of such a perform- 
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ance; such painting, such force, such’ fire! Heé 
has’ even improved on the original. In common 
conversation he seems to have no choice of words; 
he hesitates and blunders; and yet, good God, 
how he writes!” When we next met, Ralph’ dis- 
covered the trick we had played, and Osborne was 
laughed at. This transaction fixed Ralph in his 
resolution of becoming a poet. I did all I could 
to dissuade him from it, but he continued scrib- 
bling verses “till Pope cured him.’ He becanie 
however a pretty good prose writer. More of him 
liereafter. But as I may not have occasion to 
mention the other two, I shall just remark here, 
that Watson died in my arms a few years after, 
much lamented, being the best of our set. Os- 
borne went to the West Indies, where he became an 
éminent lawyer and made money, but died young. 
He and I had made a serious agreement, that. 
the one who happened first to die, should if possi- 
ble make a friendly visit to the other, and acquaint 
him how he’ found things in that separate state. 
But he never fulfilled his promise. ; 
tiga viiie seeming to like my company vd 


— fi nip ye Sela while Ralph t to Cynthia pila ~ 
_. And makes Night hideous :—answer him ye Owls !” 
: (Pope’s Dunciad. ha 
He published i in London a poem called NicuT. He also wrote 
a History of England, and several yah — and died | 
Ate 1762 <p ee Dict. , C 
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me’ fréquently at: his house, and his setting, meup. 
was always! mentioned asa fixed thing.;. was.to, 
take with me letters recommendatory to a)number» 
-of his friends,‘besides the letter of credit to furnish. | 
me with the necessary money for purchasing the: 
press, types, paper, &c., For these letters! L,avas. 
appointed to call at different times, when they were. 
to’ be ready, but a. future time. was. still. named... 
Thus we went. on ‘till the: ship (whose departure; 
too had been several times postponed) was on, the: 
point:of sailing. Then when I called. to take my. 
leave and. receive the letters, his -secretary,Dr,. 
Baird; came out to me and said the Governor) was, 
extremely busy in writing, but would be.down.at, . 
New-Castle, before’ the ship, and asi the, letters 
would be delivered to me. . + dxpilige 
Ralph, though married, and haiti one. childs 
had determined to accompany me in. this voyage, 
It was thought he intended to establish, a corre- 
spondence and. obtain goods to sell on. commission: 
but I found: after, that: having some cause of dis- 
content with his wife’s relations, he proposed. to 
leave heron, their hands and never to return) to 
America. Having taken leave of my. friends,-and. 
exchanged promises with Miss) Read, I quitted 
‘Philadelphia, in the ship, which anchored. at New- 
Castle... The Governor was there; but when I, went 
to his lodging; his, secretary, came) tome from him 
with expressions of the greatest regretthat he could 
not thensee me, being engaged in‘business of the 
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utmost’ importance; but that he would: send the: 
letters to me on board, wishing’me heartily:argood: 
voyage and ‘a speedy return, &c. I returned ‘on 
board’a little puzzled, but still not doubting. 

Mr. Andrew Hamilton,a celebrated lawyer of 
Philadelphia, had taken his passage in the same 
ship for himself and son, with) Mr. Denham, a 
Quaker merchant, and Messrs. Oniam and Russel, 
(masters ofan Iron Work in Maryland,) who had 
engaged the great cabin; so that Ralph and I 
were forced to take up with a birth in the steerage, 
and none on board knowing us, were considered 
as ordinary persons. But Mr. Hamilton ‘and his 
son (it was James, since Governor) returned from 
New-Castle to Philadelphia; the father being re- 
called by a great fee to plead for a seized ship. 
And just before we sailed, Colonel French coming 
on board, and shewing me great respect, I was 
more taken notice of; and with my friend Ralph 
‘invited by the other gentlemen to come into the 
cabm, there being now room. MNP Ap we 
removed thither. 

Understanding that Colonel Benth had wheade 
on board the Governor's dispatches, I asked. the 
Captain for those letters that were to be under my 
care! He said all were put into'the bag’ together: 
and he could not then come at them: but before 
we landed’ in England I should have an oppor- 
tunity of picking them out, so’ I was satisfied for 
the present, and we proceeded on our voyage. We 
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had. a: sociable: company in: the cabin;,and) lived: 
uncommonly well, having the addition, of.all Mr. 
Hamilton’s stores, who had laid in plentifully. «dn 
this passage Mr. Denham contracted: a friendship, 
for me, that continued during his life. ‘The voyage 
was otherwise not a pleasant one, as we hada 
great ideal of bad weather. eos penis 
. When we came into the Channel the Captain 
kept his word: with me, and gave me an. opportu- 
nity of examining the bag for the Governor's letters. 
I found some upon which my name was put, as 
under my care. J picked out six or seven that’ by 
the hand-writing I thought might be the promised 
letters, especially as one of them was addressed to 
Basket the King’s printer, and another to some 
stationer. We arrived in London the 24th Decem- 
ber; 1724. I waited upon the stationer, who came 
first in my way, delivering the letter as from: Gover- 
nor Keith. I dont know such a person, said he: 
but opening the letter, O! this is from Riddlesden. 
L have lately found him to be a complete rascal, 
~ and I will have nothing to do with him, nor receive 
any letters from him. So putting the letter ito 
my hand he turned on his heel and left me to serve 
some ‘customer. I: was surprized to find :these 
awere not the Governor's letters: and after: recolleet- 
ing vand. comparing ‘circumstances,’ I) began» :te 
doubt his sincerity. I found» my. friend. Denham 
and opened the whole affair to him. » He- let? me 
into Keith’s character, told» me ‘there was not the 
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least probability that he had written any letters for 
me, that no one who knew him, had the smallest 
dépendence on him; and he laughed at the idea 
of the Governor's giving me a letter’of -credit, hav- 
ing, as he said, no credit to give. On my express- 
ing some concern about what I should» do: he 
‘advised me to endeavor -getting some employ- 
ment, inthe. way of my business. Among the 
printers here, said he, you will improve. yourself, 
and when you return to America, oe will ~~ 
to greater advantage. 
«| We both:of us happened to soa as wal as a 
stationer, that  Riddlesden, the attorney, was a 
yery knave: He had ‘half ruined. Miss Read's 
father, by pérsuading him to be bound for ‘him, |) By 
his detter it: appeared there was a secret scheme on 
foot to' the:prejudice of Mr. Hamilton, (supposed 
to be then coming ‘over with us) that Keith was 
concernedin it, with Riddlesden.. Denham, who 
was a friend of Hamilton's, thought he ought to be 
acquainted with it; so when he arrived: in, Ene 
Jand, which was ‘soon after, partly from resentment 
and ill-will to ‘Keith and Riddlesden, and ‘partly 
from good-will to-him ; Iwaited on him, and gave 
iim the letter. .He thanked me cordially, the in- 
formation being of importance to him: ‘and from 
thattime he became my friend, ‘greatly to my ad- 
wantage afterwards on matty ‘occasions: 
~But what shall we think of -a eons 
such pitiful tricks,andvimposing so grossly ona 
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poorignorant boy ! It was a habit he had acquired. 
He wished to pleaseevery: body ; and having little 
to give} he. gave: expectations... He was-otherwise 
an ingenious, sensible man;.a pretty good writer, 
and, a:good Governor for the people;: though not 
for bis constituents the proprietaries,. whose <in- 
structions he sometimes disregarded. «Several of — 
eur best laws. were of his imei: and. — 
during his administration. ._, a DEEL ET 
Ralph and I were inseparable comapoipiniblad We. 
took lodgings together in Little Britain»at) 3s. 6d: 
per week ; as much as we could then afford.» He 
jound some relations, but they were poor,and un- 
ableto assist him. . He now. let me know his:in- 
tentions of remaining in London, and that he never 
meant.to return to: Philadelphia... He had brought 
no money with him; the whole: he could muster 
haying been, expended. in paying his passage. «I 
had fifteen. pistoles :.so he borrowed. occasionally 
of me to, subsist, while;he was looking out for busi- 
ness... He first endeavoured to get into the play- 
house, believing himself qualified. for an! actor ES but 
Wilkes," to whom be apElied, advised, ds hienelii 
Sessile Hie shauld ats fell "Then he pro- 
posed, to Roberts, ..a, publisher ,in : Pater-Noster- 
Row, ,to write. for him a..weekly, paper: like; the 
maeC lato on. certain, on thins »which, nolanedte 
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did not approve. Then he endeavored to :get em- 
ployment’ asia hackney: writer, to ccopy “forthe 
‘stationers “and lawyers’ gia the cast ore v3h dow 
could not find a vacancy. ELIS LAO OMLIAL IE 
For myself, I itindately gotl ‘into seg bilde 
‘Palmer's, a famous printing-house in’ Bartholomew 
‘Close,’ where I continued near a year. »T was 
pretty diligent, but I spent with Ralph a good deal 
of my earnings, at plays and public amusements : 
owe had nearly consumed all my pistoles, and now 
just rubbed on from hand to mouth. He ‘seemed. 
‘quite to have forgotten .his wife and ‘child ; “and I 
by degrees'‘my engagements with Miss Read; to 
whom I never wrote more than one letter, and that 
‘was to’ let her know I was not likely soon to’ re- 
turn.” This was ‘another of the great errata of my 
life which I'could wish to correct, if I were’ to live 
it over again: In. fact, by our expences T was 
eae kept unable to pay my passage. 7 
At Palmer’s I) was employéd in composing for 
the second edition of Wollaston’s Religion of “Na- 
dure. Some’ of'his reasonings not appearing to ie 
well founded, I wrote alittle metaphysical piece in 
which’ I made remarks on them.’ Tt‘was intitléd 
“A Dissertation on Liberty and ' Necessity, Pleasure 
and Pain.” 1 inscribed it'to my’ friend Ralph; ra | 
‘printed a small ‘namber. Tt occasionéd my being 
more considered by Mr. Palmer, asa youne~man 
of some ingenuity, though he seriously expostulated 
with me upon the priticiplés of my pamphlet, which 
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to him appeared abominable. My printing this 
‘pamphlet was another erratum. While I lodged 
in Little Britain, 1 made an acquaintance with one 
Wilcox, a bookseller, whose shop, was next door. 
He had an immense collection of second-hand 
books. Circulating libraries were not then.in.use; 
‘but we agreed that on. certain reasonable terms, 
(which I have now forgotten,) I might take, read, 


and return any of his books: this.I esteemed a. 
great advantage, and I made as much use of. it all 


I could. 


My pamphlet by some means falling i par “the 


hands of one Lyons, a surgeon, author.of a book 
intitled, “ The Infallibility of Human: Judgements” 
dt. occasioned an acquaintance between! us: he 
took great notice of me, called. on me often to.con- 
verse on those subjects, carried me to the Horns,ia 
pale ale house in. Lane, Cheapside, and. in- 
troduced me to ta Mandeville, author of the 
Fable of the Bees, who had a club there), Of which 


he was the soul ; ; being a most facetious, entertain- 
ing companion. Lyons too introduced’ me to 


Doctor Pemberton,’ at Batson’s cofiée-house, who 
promised. to- give me an. opportunity, some_ time or 
other, of seeing Sir Isaac Newton, of which I sie 
extremely desirous ; but this never happened. | 
Thad brought over a. few slamnretiee among 


+ F. R.S. Author of “ A View of Sir Isaac vaseline. 


sophy,” and of a “* Treatise on’ Chemistry ;” died in 1771.0» 
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which the principal was a purse made of the 
asbestos; which purifies by fire. ~Sir Hans Sloane 
heard of it, came.to see me; and invited me to his 
house in Bloomsbury Square, showed me all. his 
curiosities, and persuaded me to add. that to the 
number ; for which he paid: me handsomely. 

In our house lodged a young woman, a milliner, 
who, I think, had a shop in the cloisters : she had 
been genteelly bred, was sensible, lively, and of a 
most pleasing conversation. Ralph read plays to 
her in the evenings, they grew intimate, she took 
another lodging, and he followed her. They lived 
together some time; but he being still out of busi- 
ness, and her income not sufficient to maittain 
them with her child, he took a resolution of going 
from London, to try for a country school, which 
he thought himself well qualified to undertake, as 
he wrote an excellent hand, and was.a imaster of 
arithmetic and accounts. This however he deemed 
-a business below him, and confident of future better 
fortune, when he should be unwilling to have it 
known that he once was so meanly employed, he 
changed his name, and did me the honer to 
assume mine: for I soon after had a letter from 
him, acquainting me that he was settled in a small 
village (in Berkshire, I think it was, where he 
taught reading and writing to ten or a dozen boys 

_at 6d. each, per week), recommending Mrs. T * * * 

to my care, and desiring» me to write to him, di- 
recting for Mr. Peenhin. schoolmaster, at such a 

VOL. 1. EB 
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place. He continued to write to me frequently, 
sending me large specimens of an epic. poem, 
which he was then composing, and desiring my 
remarks and corrections. These I gave him from 
time to time, but endeavored rather to discourage 
his proceeding. One of Young's satires was then 
just published : I copied and sent him a great part 
of it, which-set in.a strong light the folly of pur 
suing the Muses.’ All was in vain : sheets of the 


T ec Th’ abandon’d manners of our writing train 
May tempt mankind to think religion vain ; A here 
But in their fate, their habit, and their mien, 

That Gods there are, is evidently seen : 
Heav’n stands absolv’d by vengeance on pret pen, 
And marks the murderers\of fame from men: a’ 
Thro’ meagre. jaws they draw their venal breath, 
As ghastly as their brothers in Macbeth : 
Their feet thro’ faithless leather meets the dirt, 
And oftener chang’d their principles than shirt 2 
The transient vestments of these frugal men 
Hasten to paper for our mirth again : 
Too soon (O merry, melancholy fate!) =, 
They beg in rhyme, and warble thro’ a grate ; 
The man lampoon’d, forgets it at the sight ; { a 
The friend thro’ pity gives, the foe thro’ spight 3 gq ‘ 
And tho* full conscious of his injur’d purse, . «ae. at 
Lintot relents, nor Curll can wish them WOTSE. a 
© An Author, ’tis a venerable name ! 
How few deserve it and what numbers claim ! 
Unbless’d with sense, above their peers refin’d, 
Who shall stand up, dictators to mankind q 
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poem continued to come by every post. In the 
mean time, Mrs. T***, having on his account lost 
her friends and business, was often in distresses, 
and used to send for me, and borrow what money 
I could spare to help to alleviate them. I grew 
fond of her company, and being at that time under 
no religious restraint, and taking advantage of my 
Nay, who dare shine, if not in virtue’s cause ? ‘ne 
‘That sole proprietor of just applause. a 
** Ye restless men! who pant for letter’d praise, 
With whom would you consult to gain the bays? 
_ With those great authors whose fam’d works you read ? 
*Tis well; go, then, consult the laureil’d shade, 
What. answer will the laurell’d shade return 2 
Hear it and tremble; he commands you burn 
The noblest works, his envy’d genius writ, 
That boasts of naught more excellent than wit, 
If this be true, as ’tis a truth most dread, 
Wo to the page which has not that to plead! 
Fontaine and Chaucer dying, wish’d unwrote 
The sprightliest efforts of their wanton thought : 
Sidney and Waller, brightest sons of fame, 
Condemn’d the charm of ages to the flame.” 
ee 
* Thus ends your courted fame—does lucre then, 
The sacred thirst of gold, betray your pen ? 
{n prose ’tis blameable, in verse ’tis worse, 
Provokes the Muse, extorts Apollo’s curse’; 
His sacred influence never should be sold’; 
"Tis arrant simony to sing for gold ; 
"Tis immortality should fire your mind ; 
Scorn a less paymaster than all mankind.” 
Youne, Vol. III, Epist. II. p. 70. 
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importance.to her, I attempted to take some liber+ 
ties with her, (another erratum) which she repulsed,, 
with.a proper degree of resentment. She wrote-to 
Ralph.and acquainted, him with my conduet ; this 
occasioned a breach between us; and when. he 
retuenedto London, he let me know he considered 
all:the obligations he had been under to me as an+ 
nulled:: from»which £ conckided f--was never te - 
expect his repaying the money I had. lent him, or 
that I had advanced for him. This however w Qs. . 
of little consequence, as he. was totally. unable 3 
and. by the loss of his friendship, I found myself’ 
relieved from: a heavy burden. I now began. to. 
think of getting:a little before-hand, and expeeting. 
better employment, I left Palmer's to work at, 
Watts’s, (near Lincoln's Inn Fields) a still greater: 
printing-house. Here I continued all the rest of 
my stay mn London, i) ' ave pti 
At my first admission. into the weet ehh I 
took to working at press, imagining I felt a want. 
of the bodily” exercise I had been used to in 
America, where press-work is. mixed with the com-. 
posing. I drank only water ; the other workmen, 
near 50 in number, were great drinkers of beer. 
On. occasion I carried up.and down. stairs ailarge 
form of types: in each’ hand, when others:carried 
but one in both hands; they’ wondered to’ see from 
this and several instances, that the Water- Ameri- 
‘can, as they called me, was stronger than them-. 
selves who drank strong beer! We had an ale-~ 
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louse boy, who attended always in the house to— 
supply the workmen. _My companion at the press 
drank every day a pint before breakfast, ’a pint at 
breakfast with his bread and cheese, a pint be- 
tween breakfast and dinner; a pint at dinner,°a 
pit in the afternoon about 6 o'clock, and another 
when he had done his day’s work. [thought it.a 
detestable custom 5) but) it was necessary, he sup- 
posed, to drink strong beer that he might be:strong 
to labor. I endeavored to convince him that 
the bodily strength afforded by beer, could only be 
in proportion to the grain or flour of the barley 
dissolved in the water of which it was made; that. 
there was more flour in a pennyworth of bread, 
and therefore ifvhe could eat that with a pint of 

water, it would give him more strength than a 
_ quart of beer. He drank on however, and had 
four or five shillings to pay out of his wages every 
Saturday night for that vile liquor; an expence I 
was free from.» And thus these poor devils keep 
themselves always under. 

» Watts, after some weeks, desiring i, have me in 
the: composing-room, I left the pressmen; a new 
bien venu for drink, (being 5s.) was demanded: of 
me by the compositors.: I thought it an’ imposi- 
tion, as) I had paid one to the pressmen;. the 
master thought so too, and forbad my paying it. 
_ Tstood out two or three weeks, was accordingly 
considered . as an excommunicate, and had so 
many little Pieces of private: malice practised on 
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me, by mixing my sorts, transposing and breaking 
my matier, &c. &c. if ever I stept out of the room; 
and all ascribed to the chapel ghost, which they 
said ever haunted those not regularly admitted ; 

that notwithstanding the master’s protection, I 
found myself obliged to comply and pay the 
money; cénvinced of the folly of being on ill 
terms with those one is to live with continually. 
I was now on a fair footing with them, and soon 
acquired considerable influence. I proposed some 
reasonable alterations in their chapel’ laws, and 
carried them against all opposition. From my 
example, a great many of them left their muddling 
breakfast of beer, bread, and cheese, finding they 
could with me be supplied from a neighboring 
house, with a large porringer of hot water-gruel, 

sprinkled with pepper, crumbled with bread, and. 
a bit of butter in it, for the price of a pint of beer ; 
viz. three-halfpence. This was a more comfort- 
able as well as a cheaper breakfast, and kept their 
heads clearer. Those who continued sotting with 
their beer all day, were often, by not paying, out 
of credit at the alehouse, and used to make inte- 
rest with me to get beer; their light, as they 
phrased it, being out. Y watched the pay-table on 
Saturday night, and collected what I stood en- 
‘gaged for ther! having to pay — near 


4, 
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* A printing-house is always called a chapel, by the wok 
men. 
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thirty shillings a week on their accounts. This, 
and’ my being esteemed a pretty good riggite, that 


is’a jocular verbal satirist, supported my conse- 


quence in the society. My constant attendance, 
(I never making a St. Monday) recommended me 
to the master; and my uncommon quickness at 
composing occasioned my being put upon work of 
dispatch, which -was generally better — Sol 
went on now very agreably. | 

My lodgings in Little Britain being too remote, 
I found another in Duke Street, opposite to the 
Romish Chapel. It was up three pair of stairs 
backwards, at an Italian warehouse. A widow 
lady kept the house; she had a daughter, and a 
maid servant, and a journeyman who attended the 
warehouse, but lodged abroad. After sending to 
inquire my character at the house where I last 
lodged, she agreed to take me in at the same rate, 
3s. 6d. per week; cheaper, as she said, from the 
protection she expected in having a man to lodge 
in the house. She was a widow, an elderly 
woman; had been bred a Protestant, being a 
clergyman’s daughter, but was converted to the 


‘Catholic religion by her husband, whose memory 


she much revered ; had lived much among people 
‘of distinction, and knew a thousand anecdotes of 


them as far back as the time of Charles the Second. 


She was lame in her knees with the gout, and 
therefore seldom stirred out of her room; ; so 
sometimes wanted company; and hers was so 
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highly. anwusing »to me; that: I was sure to spend:am 
evening with her whenever: she desired: itv); Our 
supper was only half an anchovy each; ona very 
little.shce of bread and: butter, and halfiaypimt»of — 

ale between us; but the entertainment was) imeher 
conversation., My always: keeping good hours, 
and giving little trouble in the, family, madevher 
unwilling to part with me;. se,that when Italked 
of a lodging I had, heard of; nearer: my ‘business, 
for.2s..a; week, which, intent as 1 was on’ saving 
money, -made,. some. difference,.she bid) me»not 
think of it,.for she would abate me 2s. a week»for 
the future ; so 1 remained with her ato 1s..6d.nas 
long.as J) staid in-London. «66 ©) yoo -eolioke! 
. In.a,garret. of her house there lived a maiden 
lady,of seventy, in the most retired manner;;of | 
whom my landlady gave me this: account; that 

she was a Roman Catholic, had been sent abroad : 
when. young, and lodged in a nunnery -with an in- 

tent of becoming a nun; but the country not agree- 

dng with her,she ariel to England, where there 
being no nunnery, she had vowed to: lead the life 
of, a nun, ax near as might be done in those:eir- 
cumstances. Accordingly she -had. given : olthier 
estate to charitable purposes, reserving only twelve - 
pounds. a year-tolive on, and out of this sumshe 
still gave a part in charity, living herself onswater 
gruel only, and using no fire but to boilat. «She 
chad Jived many years in. that garret, being «per-. 
mitted. to remain there gratis by suecessive Catholic 
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tenants of the house below,»as they deemed it a 
blessing to have her there: A’priest visited her, to 
confess her every day: ‘from this I asked *her,” 

said: my landlady, “how she,.as’she lived; ‘could 
possibly find so much employment for a confessor?” 
“$Oh,”, said she, ‘ites impossible to avoid vain 
thoughts” Twas permitted ence to: visit her : she 
was'cheerful and polite, and conversed pleasantly. 
The room was clean, but) had no other furniture 
than:a mattrass, a table with a crucifix, anda book, 
a stool which she gave me to sit on, and a picture 
over the chimney of St. Veronica displaying her 
handkerchief, with the miraculous figure of Christ's 
bleeding face on it, which she explained to me with 
great seriousness. She looked: pale, but was never 
sick; and give it as another instance, on how 
small.an mcome life and health may be supported. 
» At Watts’s printing-house, I contracted an ac- 
quaintance with an ingenious young: man;.'one — 
Wygate, who, having wealthy relations, had béen 
better educated than most printers ; was a tolerable 
Latinist, spoke French, and loved reading. I 
taught him and a friend of his to swim, at twice 
going into.the river, and.they soon became good 
swimmers. They. introduced me to some gentle-_ 
men fromthe country, who went'to Chelsea by 
water, to'see the college and Don Saltero’s' curiosi- 
ties. In our return, at the request of the company, 
whose curiosity Wygate had excited, I stripped 
and leaped into the river, and swam from near 
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Chelsea to Blackfriars; performing in the way 
many feats of activity, both upon and under the 
water, that surprised and pleased those to whom: 
they were novelties... 1 had from a child been 
delighted with this exercise, had studied and prac- 
tised Thevenot’s motions and positions, added: 
some of my own; aiming at the graceful ‘and: 
easy; as well as the useful. All these I took this 
occasion of exhibiting to the company, and was — 
much flattered by their admiration ; and Wygate, 
who was desirous of becoming a master, grew more 
and more attached to me on that account, as welb 
as from the similarity of our studies! He at length 
proposed to me travelling all over Europe together, 
supporting ourselves every where by working at our 
business. ‘J was once inclined to it; but mention= 
ing it to my good friend Mr. Denham, with whom 
T often spent an hour when I had leisure, he dis- 
suaded me from it; advising me to think only of 
returning to Pennsylvania; lige ‘he’ ‘was now 

about to do. teai0 . : 

I must record one trait of this sili man sini 

racter: he had formerly been in business at Bristol, 
but failed in debt to a number of people,.com- 

pounded and went to America : there, by a ‘close 
application to business as a merchant, he acquired. 
a plentiful fortune in a few years. Returning'to 
England in the ship with me, he invited his old 
creditors to an entertainment, at which he thanked, . 
them for the easy composition they had favored 
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him with, and, when they expected nothing but the 
treat, every man at the first remove found under his 
plate an order on a banker for the full amount of 
the unpaid remainder, with interest. 

He now told me he was about to return to Phi- 
ladelphia, and should carry over a great quantity 
of goods in order to open a Store there. He pro- 
posed to take me over as his clerk, to keep his 
books, Gn which he would instruct me) copy his 
letters, and attend the Store.. He added that.as 
soon as I should be acquainted with mercantile 
business, he would promote me by sending me 
with a cargo of flour and bread, &c. to the West. 
Indies, and procure me commissions from others 
which would be profitable; and if I managed well 
would establish me handsomely. The thing pleased 
me; for | was grown tired of London, remembered. 
with pleasure the happy months I had spent in 
Pennsylvania, and wished again to see it; there- 
fore I immediately agreed on the terms of fifty 
pounds a year Pennsylvania money ; less indeed 
than my then present gettings as a compositor, but 
affording better prospect. . 

I now took leave of printing, as I thought, for 
ever, and was daily employed in my new business, 
going about with Mr. Denham among the trades- 
men to purchase various articles, and see them 
packed up, delivering messages, calling upon work- 
men to dispatch, &c.; and when all was on board, 
Thad a few days’ leisure. On one of these days, 
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E was, to my surprise, sent for by a great man, ft 
knew only by name, (Sir William Wyndham,) and’ 
f waited upon him. He had heard by some méans 
or other of my swimming from Chelsea to Black- 
friars, and of my teaching Wygate and another . 
_ young man to'swim in a few hours. He had two 
sons, about to set out on their travels; he wished” 
to have them first taught swimming, and proposed. 
to gratify me handsomely if T eer teach them. — 
They were not yet come to town, and my stay ‘was 
uncertain’; so I could not undertakeit. But from 
the incident I thought it likely, that if I were to 
remain’ in England and open a swimming school, 
I might get'a good deal of money; ‘and it struck 
me so strongly that had the overture been madé 
me sooner, probably I should not so soon have re- | 
turned to America. Many years’after, you and I 
had something of more importance to do with one 
of those sons of Sir William Wyndham, become 
Earl of Egremont, nieeisaas ie _— mention in its — 
Place. ier? oh Ape 
Thus I passed about eighteen Photivli in ten: 
don; most part of the time I worked hard at'my 
business, and spent but little upon myself except 
in seeing plays, and in books. My friend Ralph 
had kept me poor; he owed me about twenty- 
seven pounds, which I. was now never likely to 
receive; a great sum out of my small earnings! £ . 
loved him notwithstanding, for he had many-amia- _ 
ble qualities. I had improved my knowledge, 
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however, though I had by no means improved my 
fortune: but I had made some very ingenious 
acquaintance, whose conversation’ was, of .great 
advantage to me; and I had read considerably. 
We sailed from Gravesend ..on the 23rd of July, 
1726. For the incidents of the voyage,, I refer 
you to my journal,’ where you will find them all 
minutely related. Perhaps. the most important 
part, of that journal is the plan* to be found in it, 
which I formed at sea for regulating the future con- 
duct of my life. It is the more remarkable as being 
formed when I was so young, and yet being pretty 
faithfully adhered to quite through to old age. 
We landed at Philadelphia the 11th of October, 
where I found sundry alterations.. Keith was no 
longer governor, being superseded: by. Major Gor- 
don; I met him walking the streets as a common 
citizen.. He seemed.a little ashamed at seeing me, 
and passed without saying any thing, I should 
have been as, much ashamed at seeing Miss Read, 
had not her friends, despairing with reason of my 
return, after the receipt of my letter, persuaded, her 
to marry another, one Rogers, a potter, which was 
done m my absence. With him. however.she was 
never happy, and soon parted from him, refusing 
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-.* This plan does not exist in the ‘manuscript journal found 
among Dr. Franklin’s papers; which appears, by a note thereon, 
to bea “ copy made at Reading, (N. America) the 2d Oct. 1787.” 
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to cohabit with him, or bear his name, it being _ 
now said he had another wife. He was a worth- 
less fellow, though an excellent workman, which 
was the temptation to her friends : he got into debt, 
ran away in 1727 or 1728; went to the West Tn- 
_ dies, and died there. Keimer had got a better 
house, a shop well supplied with stationery, plenty 
of new types, and a number of hands, though none 
good, and seemed to have a great deal of business. | 

Mr. Denham took a Store in Water Street, 
where we opened our goods; I attended the busi-_ 
ness diligently, studied accounts, and ovew in a 
little time expert at selling. We lodged and. 
boarded together ; he counselled me as a father, 
having a sincere regard for me: T respected and 
loved him, and we might have gone on together 
very happily; but in the beginning of February, 
1727, when I had just passed my 21st year, we 
both were taken ill. My distemper was a pleurisy, 
which very nearly carried me off; I suffered a good 
deal, gave up the point in my own mind, and was 
at the time rather disappointed when I found my- 
self recovering ; regretting in some degree, that I 
must now, some time or other, have all that dis- 
agreeable work to go over again. I forget what 
Mr. Denham’s distemper was; it held him a long 
time, and: at length carried him off. He leftmea 
small legacy in a nuncupative will, as a token of 
his kindness for me, and he left me once more to 
the wide world; for the Store was taken mto the 
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eare of his executors, and my employment under 
him ended. My brother-in-law, Holme, being 
now at Philadelphia, advised my return to my 
business ; and Keimer tempted me with an offer 
of large wages by the year, to come and take the 
management of his printing-house, that he might 
better attend to his stationer’s shop. 1 had heard 
a bad character of him in London, from his 
wife and her friends, and was not for having any 
more to do with him. I wished for- employment 
as a merchant's clerk; but not meeting with any, 
I closed again with Keimer. I found in his house 
these hands : Hugh Meredith, a Welsh Pennsyl- 
vanian, 30 years of age, bred to country work ; he 
was honest, sensible, a man of experience, and fond 
of reading, but addicted to drinking. Stephen 
Potts, a young countryman of full age, bred to 
the same, of uncommon natural parts, and great 
wit and humor; but a little idle. These he had 
agreed with at extreme low wages per week, to be 
raised a shilling every three months, as they would 
deserve by improving in their business; and the 
expectation of these high wages to come on here- 
after, was what he had drawn them in with. . Mere- 
dith was to work at press, Potts at bookbinding, 
which he by agreement was to teach them, though 
he knew neither one nor the other. John , 
a wild Irishman, brought up to no business, whose 
service for four years Keimer had purchased from 
the captain of a ship; he too was to be made a 
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pressman. George Webb, an Oxford scholar, 
whose, time for four. years he had likewise bought, 
intending him for a compositor (of whom more pre- | 
sently); and David Harry, a oe boy, whom 
he had taken apprentice. aes ON 
I soon perceived that the intention OF engaging 
me at wages, so much higher than he had been used 
to give, was to have these raw, cheap hands, formed | 
through me ; and as soon as T had instructed them, 
(they being all articled to him) he should: be able t > to. 
do without me. I went however very ‘erful, 
put his printing-hotse in order, which had been in 
great confusion, and brought his hands by degrees | 
to mind their business and to do it better, _ ni am 
Tt was an odd thing to find an Oxford scholar | 
in the situation of a ip servant; he was not 
oodetin ofh bis that ie was oe in Cloucattee 
educated at a grammar school, and had been ie 
‘ tinguished among the scholars for some apparent 
superiority in performing his part, when they exhibit-_ 
‘ed plays; belonged to the Wits’ Club there, and had’ ' 
written some pieces in prose and. verse which were 
printed in the Gloucester newspapers. "Thence e 
was sent to Oxferd ; there he continued about a_ a 
year, but not well satel ; wishing of all things” 
to see London, and become a player.» “At length” 
receiving his quarterly allowance of 15 ¢ siead! sa 
‘instead. of discharging his debts, he waned of 
town, hid his gown in a furze bush,’ and ‘walked to ' 
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London; where, having no friend to advise him, 
he fell into bad. company, soon spent his guineas, 
found, no. means of being introduced among the 
players, :grew necessitous; pawned his clothes,, yand 
wanted bread. Walkirig the street very hungry, 
not. knowing what to: do with himself, a crimp’s 
bill was put into his hand, offering immediate en- 
tertainment and encouragement to suchas would 
bind themselves to serve in America.,...He went 
directly, signed the indentures, was put imto the 
ship and came over; never writing a line to his 
friends to acquaint them: what was become of him. 
He was lively, witty, good-natured, and a pleasant 
companion ; but idle; thoughtless, and unpinident 
to the last degree. 9g . | 
-dobn, the Irishman, soon ran away 3 sid the 
rest'L began to live very agreeably, for they all re- 
spected: me the more, as they found Keimer inca- 
pable of instructing them, and. that from me they 
learned. something daily. ° ‘My acquaintance with 
ingenious people in the town increased. We never 
worked on Saturday, that, being Keimer’s Sabbath, 
so that Thad two days for reading. Keimer him- 
self treated «me with great civility. and apparent 
regard, and nothing now! made me uneasy. but my 
debt to: Vernon, which’ I was yet unable \to, pay, 
being hitherto but a poor economist: | He,howeyer 
kindly mademoodemand of itesy).yoc. oy 
-' Our printing-house often wanted sont: sail Ae 
was no letter-foundry in Ambrica ; Thad seen types 
VOL. I. F 
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wastisat James's in’ London, but withoutomuch 
‘attention: to ‘the manner: however, I:contrivedsa 
- amould;' and» made-use:of the: letters: wechadoas 
spuncheons, 'struck the matrices, in, lead, and, thus 
‘supplied mca pretty” tolerable way all deficiencies. 
I also engraved several things on occasion ;-made 
theank Twas warehouseman, and in rion quite 
a fac-totum. sesrabol wae 
wor But ‘however: serviceable I might: siti Jefound 
sthat-my ‘services became*every day of less: impor 
‘ance, as the ‘other*hands improved m their: usi 
“ness ; and :when’Keimer paid me a second. quarter’s 
wages, he let me know that: he felt them too heavy, 
‘and thought I should make»an abatement, He 
grew: by degrees less civil, put on more. ‘the airs.of 
“gnaster,’ frequently. found fault, was captious, one | 
‘geemed ready for an outbreaking.. I went: 
-jevertheless with a good deal of patience, thin ak: a 
“that his incumbered circumstances were partly) 
veause.° At length a trifle snapped our connexion ; 
“for a great noise’ happening near the: count hawee, 
2] put my head out of the window to see-what was 
othe matter, Keimer being in the street looked mp 
and saw me, ‘called out to mein a loud.we voice and 
“atiery ‘tone, to mind my business ; adc ding-sor 
(proachful words, that nettled-me the more 


“publicity; all the neighbours:who were: looking:ou' 
tlon the same occasion being: witnesses how. owas 
itréateds Hecame up: PP eS into the: print 
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von both«sides, :he gave me the quarter's warning 
awevhad stipulated; expressing: a wish thatche-had 
‘not been obliged to’so longa warning) «I tdldsbim 
‘his wish was unnecessary, for I:>would:Jeaveshim 
that‘instant ; and so taking my hat walked: outvof 
doors, desiring Meredith, whom. I-saw: belows to 
‘take care of some things: Jeft,:and. wile thera. to 
my lodgings. lasawh « 
Meredith came nde ceieaalo im fit evening,, hen 
we talked my affair over..-He had: conceived:ia 
great-regard for me, and was very unwilling that.I 
‘should: leave: the house while. he remained. in; it. 
“He> dissuaded me from returning to my native 
country, which I began to think of; he reminded 
‘me'that Keimer was in debt for all he possessed, 
that his creditors began to be uneasy ; that he kept 
ashes miserably, sold. often without a. profit. for 
“ready money, and often trusted without. keeping 
accounts + that he must therefore fail, which. would 
imake'a vacancy I might profit of. I objected. my 
want of money... He then: let. me know. that; his 
‘father hada high opinion of me, and. from some 
‘discourse that:had passed between them;:he was 
“sure would: advance money to set me up, if. I 
‘would:enter ito partnership with him..,;My.time, 
(said:hepwill be out with Keimer in the spring ;,, ‘by 
‘that'time we may have our press and types,in from 
‘Hiondony: Feam«sensible: I..am. nos workman. «Jf 
‘you like itj<your) skill in: the: business jshall be. set 
cagainst the:stock } furnish; :and we:will share. the 
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profits equally. . The proposal was agreeable to 
me, and I consented: his father was im: town: and 
approved. of it; the more’ ashe said Ivhad great 
influence with’ his son, had: ‘prevailed: on him’ to 
abstain long from \dram-drinking, and he ‘hoped 
might break him’ of that wretched habit entirely 
when we'came to be so ¢losely connected) I. 
gave an inventory to the father, who carried it to 
a merchant: the things were sent for, the: secret 
wasito be kept till they should: arrive, and in the 
mean tine I was to get’ work, if I couldy at’ the 
other printing-house. But T found ‘no vacancy 
there; and ‘so’ ‘yemained idle a few days, ~when 
Keimer, on a prospect of being’ employed to print 
some paper-money' in’ New Jersey,’ which would 
require cuts and various types, that I only: could 
supply,.and apprehending Bradford. might engage 
me and get the job from him, sent me’a very: civil 
message, that.old friends should not part for a'few 
words the effect: ‘of sudden passion, and wishing 
me to return.’ Meredith persuaded me to comply, 
as it: would give more opportunity for his: -improve- 
ment under my daily instructions; so retarned, 

and we went!on ‘more smoothly than’ for some 
time before- The New J ersey job. was obtained, 

1 contrived a copper-plate press for it, the. first 
that. had been seen in the country ; :] cut several 
‘ornaments and checks! for the bills. | . We’ went 
‘together to Burlington; where I executed. the whole 
to ‘satisfaction; and he received so. tae sum for 
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the work as to be enabled thereby to keep iaiaiad 
loriger from TE ils tyte + beep hy ork by Pees 
«At Burlington I made niipnialhitenion with many 
principal people of ‘the province... Several of them 
had been appointed by’ the assembly ai committee 
to attend the press, and take care that no more 
bills. wereprinted than the law directed. They 
were therefore by. turns constantly with us, and 
generally he who. attended brought with him a 
friend or two for company. My mind having been 
much more improved. by reading than Keimer’s, 
I suppose it was for that reason my conversation 
seémed to be more valued, They had me to their 
houses, introduced me to their friends, and shewed 
me, much’ civility ; while he, though the master; 
was a little neglected: In truth, he was an odd 
creature 5 ignorantof common life, fond of rudely 
opposing received) opinions, sloyenly to extreme 
dirtiness, enthusiastic:in' some’ points of ‘religion, 
anda little knavish withal,;..We continued ‘there 
near, three months; and by that, ime I could 
reckon among my acquired friends, | Judge Allen, 
Samuel, Bustill,' the. Secretary ofthe’ Province, 
Isaac. Pearson, J oseph: Cooper, and. several of the 
Smiths, ‘Members of Assembly, and Isaac Decow, 
the Surveyor-General. ., The latter .was.a shrewd, 
sagacious, old man, who told me that he began 
for himself when young. by wheeling clay.for the 
brickmakers, learned to. write after he was of age, 
carried the chain for surveyors, who taught him 
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Surveying, ‘and he’ had now’ ‘by ‘tis ad "ad 
quired « a, good | estate $ “and said he, a te foresee t at 
‘you. will soon ‘work this man out of his business, 
‘and 1 make ¢ a fortune i in it at ‘Philadelphia: "7 Hehaa 
‘then ‘not the least intimation | of my intention to 
set ‘up, “there or anywhere. These friends ‘were 
‘afterwards of great use to me, as 1 occasionally 
was to some of them. ‘They all eters their 
regard: for meas long as they lived. © 

Before 1 enter: upon my bie peers in 
business, it maybe well to let you know the! then 
state of my mind, with regard to my lc 
and morals, that you may see how fart ose In 
enced the future events of my life. My parents 
had early given me religious impressions, ‘and 
brought me through my childhood piously in the 
dissenting way. But I was scarce 15, when after 
doubting ‘by turns several points, as I found them 
disputed in the different books I read, I began to 
- doubt of the Revelation itself. Some books against 
deism fell into my hands ; , they were said to be the 
substance. of the sermons: which had been preack hed 
at Boyle’s lectures. It happened that they wrought 
an éffect’ dn’ me quitecontrary to what: ‘was'in- 

tended by them. For the” ‘arguments of the Deists 
which were quoted. to be refuted, appeared | to ine 
oly 
much stronger than the refutations; in. “shor 
soon became -a thorough, Deist. My pian 
‘perverted some‘others, particularly Gollins::and 
— buteach of these having y wronged me greatly 
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syithant the least compunction, , and .tecollecting 
freethinker), a my own. 1 towards, “Vernon - ree 
Miss Read; which at times gave me great trouble ; 
I began. to suspect that this doctrine, though . ‘it 
might be true, was not very useful. My Ponda 
pamphlet". (printed in 1725), which had for its 
rant. these lines of Dryden ; 


« Whatever is, is right. ‘Tho’ porn mari” 
‘Sees but a part o’ the chain, the nearest link ; 
~ His eye not carrying to that equal beam, 

; sTThat poises all above — 4 


+ Dr. Franklin, in part of a letter to Mr. B. Vaughan, dated 
N v. 9, 1779, gives, a further account of this pampilet, in these 
words. ‘ 

«Tt was addressed to Mr. I. R., that i 1S, JAMES RaLPu, then 
a ‘youth of about my age, and my intimate friend ; afterwards a 
political writer and historian. The purport: of it was to” prove 
the doctrine of fate, from the supposed attributes of. God 15,an 
some. such manner as this.» -That i in erecting and governing | the 
world, as he was infinitely wise, he knew what would be best ; ; 
infinitely good, he must be disposed, ‘and. infinitely btn he 
‘must ‘be able, to execute it. ‘Consequently: all is. rights 00.04; 
‘0 se"Dhere were only an hundred ' copies.»printed; of vat 
gave ayfew,to friends ;.andafterwards disliking, the piece, as 
sconceiving it, might have. an. ill tendency, L burnt the rest, 
except gne copy, the margin of which ‘was filled with ‘manuscript 
notes by Lyons, author of the Infallibility i Human Judgment, 
‘who: was at “that time another of my: ‘acquaintance’ in EGHGA. 
oy ‘was not “19! Years of age when it was writtensoIn 1730521 
‘wrote’a’ piece) on the other side of;-the question, which, began 
with: laying for. its foundation, this. fact, * That. almost . Al anen 
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and which from. the attrbutes,of God,:his infinite 
wisdom,, goodness, and» power, concluded) that 
nothing could possibly. be wrong.in. the world ; 
and that vice and virtue ;were; empty distinctions, 
no such , things. existing}. appeared: now: not so 
clever a performance as I once thought it; and I. 
doubted, whether some ‘error had, ‘not. insiiuated. 
itself unperceived into my ar eument, 80, aso, 
infect all that followed, as is common in meta- 
physical reasonings. : T grew convinced that truth, 
sincerity, and integ rity, im. dealings between. man 
and man, were of the utmost importance, to. the 
felicity of life; and I. formed written resolutions. 
(which, still remain in my journal book) to. practise 
them ever while I lived. » Revelation: had. indeed. 
no weight with me as such; but I entertained an 
opinion, that though certain actions might not be. 
bad, because they were forbidden. by. it, or good 
because it commanded, them; oe at, probebli those 


in all ages ‘amd countries, have at times ‘iad Use af: PRAYER? 
Thence I reasoned, that if all things are ordained, Bh el must 
among the rest be ordained. But as prayer can procure: ‘no 
change in things that are ordained, praying must then be ‘useless, 
and-an absurdity. God ‘would: therefore not ordain | praying if 
every thing else was ordained... But praying exists, therefore’ all , 
other things aré not ordained, 80 | ‘This’ pamphlet. was’ never . 
printed, and the ‘manuscript has been Tong lost. The great , 
uncertainty I found in metaphysical reasonings disgusted | me, ; 
and'T (quitted that ‘kind ‘of reading ‘and. si for others more 
niet Ktimats ud) Pipe i, apigted wheatiilack) xk ‘oan Pp dotates* 
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actions might be forbidden. because they were bad 
for us; or commanded because. they were beneficial 
tovus, in their own natures, all the circumstances 
of things considered. \ And this persuasion, with 
the kind hand of Providence, or some guardian 
angel, or accidental favorable circumstances and 
situations, or- all together; preserved me, through 
this dangerous time of, youth and the ‘hazardous 
situations. 1 was. sométimes in among Strangers, 
remote from the eye and: advice of my father ; ; free 
from anyrw/fud gross immorality. on injustice, that 
might have been expected from my want of religion. 
_ Tsay wilful, because the instances I have meéntion- 
ed had) sdmething of necessity in them,’ from my 
youth, inexperience, and! the knavery. of others. 
I had therefore a, tolerable character to begin the 
world with; J gilang: it iesopeit yi. and determined 
to preserve it... “otrehiign wos 

We had not Bae rn soba’) to Philadelphia, 
before’ rts ‘new: types: arrived from London. We 
settled with ‘Keimer, ‘and left him by his consent 
before he heard of it..: We:found a-house ‘to let 
near the market, and took:it. ' To lessen the:rent 
(which was then. but twenty-four pounds:a year, 
though» Ii have since ‘known it to let for seventy) 
we took-in'/Lhomas Godfrey, a glazier, and his 
famnily;/ ‘who were to: pay’a considerable part of 
it to us). and we’ to board with them. »We had 
Scarce opened our letters and put our press in 
order; before George House, an acquaintance of 
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mine; brought ‘a»countryman to us, whom he had 
met inthe street, inquiring for a printers «Alloour 
cashewas now expended inthe variety of particu- 
lars we had°been obliged to procure, “and this 
countryman’s® five «shillings, bemg our first-fruits, 
and coming’so seasonably, gave me more pleasure 
than any crown I have since earned ; and from the 
gratitude I felt towards House, has made me‘often 
more ready, than perhaps I otherwise should have 
been, to assist young beginners. vor e 

«There are croakers in every country, always 
boding its ruin. Such an one there lived in Phila- 
delphia; a’person of note, an elderly man, witha 
wise look ‘and ‘a very grave manner of speaking’; 
his name was Samuel Mickle. This gentleman, a 
stranger to me, stopped me one day at my door, 
and ‘asked me if I was the young: man who had 
lately “opened a new printing-house? » Being an- 
swered in the affirmative, he said he was sorry for 
mé, becatise it was an expensive undertaking,» and 
the expense would be lost; -for Philadelphia was:a 
sinking place; the people already half bankrupts, or 
near being so; all the appearances of the contrary; 
sudh as new buildings. and the rise» of rents,’ being 
to his certain knowledge fallacious ; for they were 
in fact ‘among the things that would ruin'us. “Then 
he gave me such adetail of misfortunes now exist- 
ing, or that were soon’ to-exist, that he'left me half 
melancholy. Had-I-known him before. Lengaged 
in this business, probably: I never should have done 
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its: This; person: continued to live-in this:decaying 
place, and:to declaim in the same strain, ‘refusing 
for many years to buy a house there, becausé-all 
was going to destruction; and at last I had the 
pleasure of seeing him give five-times as much: for 
one:as he might ‘have ee it for when he first 
aeendenh yi ase re hi ert 

I should. have neues eedied) that in ithe 
eutuinini of the:preceding year, I had formed most 
ef my ingenious acquaintance into a club formu: 
tualimprovement, which we called the Junro: ‘we 
met. on Friday evenings. The rules that I drew 
up’ required that every member in his turn should 
produce one or more queries on any point. of Mo- 
rals, Politics, or Natural Philosophy, to be: dis- 
cussed by the company: and once in three months 
produce and read an essay of his own writing, on 
any ‘subject he pleased. . Our debates were to: bé 
under. the.direction of a president, and to be:con: 
ducted ‘in the sincere spirit of inquiry after truth; 
without fondness for dispute, or desire of victory ; 
and to prevent warmth, all expressions of positive- 
nessin opinions,’ or direct contradiction, were after 
some time made-contraband, and ad aust 
small pecuniary penalties. 

» The first: members were, J oseph Baines: a 
copyer of deeds for the scriveners, a good-natured 
friendly middle-aged man, a great lover of poetry, 
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reading: all, he could:meet with;.and-writing Some 
that;was tolerable ;: very ingenious in making little 
nlicknackeries, and:of sensible conversation: wrx) 
./Thomds Godfrey; .a self-taught mathematician; 
eveatin his: way; and, afterwards ‘inventor of what 
is now -called: Hadley’s: Quadrant... But he «knew 
little out of his way, and was not a pléasing*con: 
panion ;),as, like most great mathematicians ‘} have 
met with, he expected universal:precision mevery — 
thing said, or was for ever denying or distinguish- 
ing upon trifles, to the sini of all conversa+ 
tion’; he soon left us. 6. sro WHINea nee ote 
» Nicholas Scull, a surveyor, sdhanstiitindedal yor> 
gekietal,s swho toned: vaya aut sometimes wan 
fens veuses-cwiicozatid lowe ¥ ton eoittoik 
| William, ene Sakde a sdidianasieute but lei 
veal ual had, acquired: a- considerable: sharec 
mathematics, | which;he first. studied: witha view:to 
astrology, and afterwards laughed)at it. Healso 
became, surveyor-general,, pened 2 oghee rete: bestest 
_ -Wilham Maugridge, joiner, nan 
mechanic, and a. solid, sensible, mans jij). 9 od tnet 
-»(Hugh ; ‘Meredith,,: Stephen. , Potts, ide George 
Webb have eharactetised -before.{) jj eos)! ont 
Robert Grace, a young gentleman; of some for 
“se generous, lively and, rumen ay lowen ofpun- 
ning and.of his friends.:. bot ebooh tenes 
Lastly, William. | Clean shen a ‘merchant's 
clerk, about my age, who had the coolest, clearest 
head, the -best heart, , and. the, exactest morals of 
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almost*any man: I ever met ‘with: He became 
afterwards a merchant of great note,and one ofiour 
provincial jadges» ‘Our friendship continued with- 
out interruption to his death; upwards of 40:years; 
and the: club:continued ‘almost as long, ‘and was 
the! best school of philosophy, morality, and poli- 
ties, ‘that«then existed in the’ province’: for our 
queries; (which were read the week preceding their 
discussion) put us upon reading with attention on 
the several subjects, that we might speak moreto 
the! purpose: and: here too,we acquired better 
habits of conversation, every thing being stadied in 
our rules which might prevent our disgusting éach 
other:hence the long continuance ofthe chub, 
which’ I shall have‘ frequent occasion to spéak 'fur- 
ther of hereafter.“ ‘But my ‘giving this account of it 
here; ‘is ‘to’ shew something’ of the interest I had, 

every one of these’ exerting themselves in réecom- 
mending ‘business’ to’ us) Bréintnal ‘particularly 
procured’ us’ from the Quakers’ the: printing'°40 
sheets of their history, the rest being to be done by 
Keimer; and upon’ these’ we worked: éxeééding 
hard,. Kor the price was! low. ./ It'was'a folio, (pro 
patria size, in pica, with long-primer notes! © Deore 
posed a"sheet a’day, and Meredith worked fof 
at press ¥ it" was often eleven at‘night, and some: 
times later, before I had finished my distribution 
for the next day's work. + For the-littie jobs sent in 
by our other friends now and then putus back... ‘But 
so determined ‘Twas to continue doing a’shest a 


/ 
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slsty of the folio, -that:one night when havingim- 
posed) my: forms;.1 thought :my:day's work over, 
one of them by accident was broken; and two pages 
reduced: toopiese Ik immediately distributed,: and. 
- composed it over. again before I went to-bed:: and 
this: industry, visible, to our neighbours, began-te 
give:us character and credit ;. particularly Ewa 
told, that mention being made of the new: punting: 
office, at the merchants’ every-night club, theigoun oe 
ral opinion was that it must fail, there being 
two printers in the-place, Keimer and "Bradford 
but. Dr. Baird (whom you and -I saw many years 
after at his native place, St. Andrew's in Scotland) 
gave a. contrary opinion ;,. “ For the industry,,of 
that Franklin,” said he, ‘is superior to any thing J 
ever saw of the kind; I see him still at work. when 
Lgo home from club, and he is at work again before 
his neighbours.are out of bed.” ,,-This,struck the 
rest, and we,soon after had) lias from one of 
them to. supply. us, with stationery ; but.as yet, we 
did. not, chuse to engage in-shop. business... Habu 

~ I mentioned this industry the more: partiqulad’ 
sah the, more freely, | though. it, seems, to be talking 
in,my own praise, that. those of "my posterity: who 
shall read, it, may know the.use of that virtue, 
when, they. see. its effects in my favor throughout 
this relation. ort 08 siddea?t 

_.George Webb, who had found a female friend 


on 


that lent him, wherewith. to,.purchase his time of 
Keimer, now came to offer himself as a journey- 
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mamtorus.°°We could: not then employ him ;ybut— 
I-foolishly let him know as a secret, thatiIysoon in- 
tended to begin'a newspaper, and might thehave 
work for him.’ My ‘hopes’ of success,’ as°L:told 
him, were founded on this; that\the thenconly 
newspaper, printed by Bradford, was.a “paltry 
thing, wretchedly managed, no way entertaining, 
and yet was profitable to him; I therefore freely 
thought a good paper would scarcely fail of good 
encouragement. I requested Webb not to ‘men- 
tion it, but he told it to Keimer, who immediately, 
to be beforehand with me, published proposals for 
one‘himself, on which Webb was to be employed. 
Twas vexed at this; and to counteract them, “not 
being able to commence our paper, I wrote several 
amusing pieces for Bradford’s paper, under the 
title of the Busy Bopy,’ which Breintnal con- 
tinued Some months. By this means the attention 
of the public was fixed on that paper, and Kei- 
mers proposals, which we burlesqued’ and ridi- 
culed, were disregarded. He began his paper 
however; and before carrying it on three quarters 
of a year, with at most only 90 subscribers, he’ of- 
feréd it me for'a trifle; and I, having been ready 
some’ time to goon with it, took’ it in hand “di- 
rectly sand it proved in a few years aie st agg 
‘tures to me. 
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number, ioe partn yship still ontinued E 
may be that in fact thé whole’ management ofthe 
business fe cs orp we ee was'no- rig 


was to make hie: chi obliga: ve ar nr as 
first pepe made oeelatin aigouenbiats p fee 
ance from any onan tmerpronteie sabetter typ 
eg pie hatin j np it some ning a , 
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about two days after the date of this reply souhid ast messages 
and it was(thought the dispute would have ended with. him,..or- 
at least have lain dormant ull the arrival ofa new, - governor from 


England, who peal might or r might not I be ee fo-cuiRe: 


—s upon m the: cmbiaamaaelies m alien a-Chi | 
has: ‘vigorously, renewed. the struggle: on, his).own ac PUB ha 
which the. ‘Particulars w will be seen 1.9 our next. 
| “Perhaps ae, of our readers may not fully 1 understand i 
original ground 0 if this Watt ‘contest between ile'Gove nor’ and 
Assesubly2 tnt iseemnbithde 3 ‘the ats. pas 
etijoyed the privilege of ketoalices hivGe winded imie 
being, according to.theiy sense) of his merit and SAMS" ue 
few or none of their, governors have »¢ saupreingiy.° _or had cause 
to complain, of a ings ‘allowance. il the late. ZOve 
Burnet brought with him instructions to demand ase . 
of 1000-pounds -sterling per annum,” ‘on-him and all i-h: = 
sors, and the Assembly were required, to. fix ait. ‘immediately: : 
He insisted on it strenuously to the last, and. thes.agganstantly 
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ing onthe dispute then going on between Governor 
eid and. the Massachusetts. Assembly, snuck 


ralaied it, Ita appears me their votes al mah pr they 
thought it an imposition, contrary 1 to their own charter, and to 
Magna Charta ; and they judged that there should bea mutual 
dependence between the governor and governed ; and that to 
make the governor independent would be dangerous and de- 
structive to their liberties, and the ready way to establish ty- 
ranny. They thought likewise that the province was not the 
less dependent on the crown of Great Britain, by. the sovermor’s 8 
depending immediately on them, and his own good conduct, for 
an ample support ; because’ all acts and laws, which he ‘might 
be induced’ to pass, must nevertheless: be constantly sent home 
for approbation in order to continue in force: Many’ other 
reasons were given, and arguments used in the course of the 
controversy, needless to particularise here, because all the ma- 
terial papers relating to it have been already, g given in our public 
mews. 

“ Much deserved praise has the deceased beni received 
for his steady integrity in adhering to his instructions, notwith. 
standing the great difficulty aid opposition ‘he met, with,’ and 
the strong temptations offered from time to: time ito induce him 
to give up the point. And yet, perhaps, something is due to 
the Assembly, (as the love and zeal of that country for the pre- 
sent establishment is too well known to suffer 2 any suspicion ’of 
want of loyalty) who continue thus resolutely'to abide by what 
they think their right, and that of the people they: represent ; 
maugre all the arts and menaces of a governor famed” for his 
cunning and politics, backed with’ instructions from home, and 
powerfully aided by the great advantage such an ofticer always 
has of engaging ‘the principal men of a place i in his party, by 
conferring where he pleases, so many posts of profit and honor. 
Their happy mother country will perhaps observe with pleasure, 
that though her gallant cocks, and matchless dogs abate their 
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_ the principal people, occasioned. the paper pio 
) manager of it:to be much talked: of, and in’a fer 
weeks, brought them. ail to. be. our subscribe: ee 
-. Their example was followed by many, and oui 
num er ri went on. growing. Spobirnel ac bie we : 


regs ay 
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omen 2 séeing.a nestipapee, er in sis primer of those 
who could also handle a pen, thought it co ivenie 
to oblige and encourage me. Bradford still printe 
. the votes, and. laws, and. other. pt lic bu siness. 
He had. printed an address of the. hinidoute the 2 
_Yernor, in a coarse, blundering manner: -we- e- : 
_ printed it elegantly and correctly, and-sent one to 
eyery member. They were sensible of the differ- 
ence, it strengthened the hands of our frien Is in 
the house, and they voted us et printers for 
year ensuing... So St are eet nine coon 
Among my ’ ‘icndein the Feabiés: T must not fo 
ot. Mr, Hamilton, before ‘mentioned, wl sy was 
_ then returned from England, and idtaeeie mag 
He. interested, ‘himself. for «me aoe sil anes 
stance, , as hestish ite y ot | -on- 
_tinuing his’ patro 


natural ‘fire. ‘and. ern RE “when PULSER te ER = fe _ 
| -clime; (as this nation is) yet her sons im the remotes est part 
| earth, a and even to.the 3d. and.-4th- descent, still. till. xe bal 
Gents spirit. of liberty, and that undaunted cout 
ja every. age s so » gloriously tee rte ! id 


| MEN, from the rest of mankind. pao, =e er ; 
ee V afterwards obtained for his son five acid pownds. - 
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“Mr. Vernon, ‘about this tine pat mein ‘mind of 
hedebt)T owed “him; but did’ not ‘press ame?" T 
wrote him an ingenuous letter of acknowledgment, 
craving his’ forbearance ‘a little’ léngér, which he 
allowed me; as soon as I was able 15 paid the prin: 
_ cipal with the: interest, and many versie ‘so°that 
erratum was in some degree ‘corrected: e Bikss 
‘But now another difficulty came aoneats which 
Dhad never the least reason to expect. Mr Mete- 
dith’s father, who was to have paid for our printing- 
house; according to the ‘expectations given me, was 
‘able to advance ‘only oné “hundréd: pounds ‘cur- 
rency, which had been paid ; and a huridréd more 
| was'due'to the merchant, who erewinipatient aid 
sted us‘all. We gave bail; but “savworlie if thé ‘tio- 
niyceould not be raised in time; the stit must séon 
come toa judgmeiit and execution, and our hope- 
fal prospects must with us be ruined; ‘as the’préss 
_-and letters must be sold for payment, “pertiaps at» 
half price. "In this distress two’ true friends; whose 
kindness I» have’ never ‘forgotten; nor‘ever"shall 
age while I can remember any thing; came to me. 
separately, unknown to. each’ other, and.-without 
any application’ from me, ‘ offered” each 6f:themto 
‘advance me e all the money | that. should] ben necessary 
to enable me to take the whole business’ upon-tny- 
‘self; if*that® should ‘be’ practicable” “but they did 
“not like ‘my < continuing the’ partner ship“ withr, Mere- 
‘dith ; who, 3 as they said, | was s often ¢ sean drunk i in 
‘the street, playing at. low games. 11. ale-houses, 
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much, to our discredit, . These: two friends,were 
William Coleman and Robert Grace. 1 told) them 
Iicould, not: propose a separation, while:any pros-— 
péct remained of the Merediths fulfilling their part 
of our agreement; because I thoug cht myself, inde 
great. obligations: to them for what they had done, 
and. would do» if: they could: but if they finally 
failed in»-their performance, and: our: partnership 
must be dissolved, I should then think myself at 
liberty to accept the assistance of my friends: thus 
the matter rested for some time; when I» said to 
my partner, perhaps your father. is dissatisfied «at 
the part you have undertaken in this affair of ours, 
and is unwilling: to advance for you and me, what 
he would for you? Ifthatis the case, tell me, and 
Lwill resign the whole to you, and go about. amy 
business. No, said he, my father has really beer 

disappointed, and is really unable; and Lam un- 
willing to distress him further. I see this is’ a ‘bu- 
siness Lam not fit for. Iswas bred a farmer, and 
it was a follyinme to:come to town and:put my-— 
self at 30: years of age an apprentice to leamanew 

trade. Many of our Welsh people: are going to 
settle in North) Carolina, ‘where land is shied tI 
‘amoinclined to go with them, and follow my old 
employment: you may find:friends to assist.you. 
Ifyou will take the debts.of the company upon 
-you, return: to my father the ‘hundred pounds: he 
desindiamebds: ‘pay my little personal debts, and 
giveme thirty pounds and a ‘new saddle; I will 
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relinquishthe partnership and leave the whole°iti 
your hands. I agreed’to this proposal ;*it ‘was 
drawn up in writing, signed and sealed’ iinmedit 
ately. oT gave him what he demanded, ‘and hé 
went soon after to Carolina; whence he’ sent: me 
next year, two long letters, containing the best'aé- 
count that had been given of that country, the cli: 
mate, the soil, husbandry; &c. for in those matters 
he was very judicious. I- printed them ‘in the pa- 
pers, and ‘they gave great satisfaction to the public 
. As'soon as he was gone, I recurred’ to my two 
friends ; and because I would not give an unkind 
preference to either, I took half what each had 
offered, and I wanted, of one, and’ half of the 
other ; paid off the company's debts, and went on 
with ier business in my own name; advertising 
that the partnership. was dissolved. a — this , 
was in or about the year 1729, 9 © 8) see 
» About this time there. was a cry among the peo# 
ple: for more paper money ; ; only fifteen thousand 
pounds béing extant in the province, and that soon 
to-bestnk.' The wealthy inhabitants ‘opposed any 
addition; being against all’ paper currency, from’ 
the apprehension that it would depreciate as it had: 
done in New England, to the injury ofall eredi- 
tors: © We had’ discussed this point in our juntos 
where Twas on the side of an addition ; ‘being per- 
suaded that the first small sum struck in 1723, had 
done much good by increasing the trade; employ- 
ment, and number of inhabitants in the province} 
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viel atheist wale sb lalailicee str sed : tay cof:Phi-. 
ladelphia, (eating my roll,) I saw man 

Wematibe ins Walnute, Street; - Lidiodia pees one ui and. 
Front, Streets, with bills on their doors “ to boas" 
and: many: likewise in» Chesnut. Street, and: other 

stiéets ;: which «made me think the i inhabitants of. 
the.city were one after another ¢ desenting its' Our 7 
debates possessed me so fully of the subje +t, tha 2 
wrote. and printed an anonymous pamphlet,on it, 
entitled, “ Zhe.Nature and Necessity of: va Paper 
Currency fu .It.was well received by the co: NOD, 


people in general ; but the rich men disliked tity-for 
it increased and. strengthened the clamor: for, mor 

money; and they happening to have no writers. 
among them:that were able to answer it, fier op*. 
position slackened, andthe point was carried by:a. 


moat in the house. | pa ofiendes eer «who 


money ; pan we ry :aahohtahiedebn and. a: rre 
me. This was. another eee Tag % ! aie aD z 
ee ablechnanrtbet Csr hed ORS 106% owe 


vehich i jtiaves teh wait nev 1 
disputed ;-so that, it, rey faytve saci ite 
sand .pounds;. and. in. .1739,: to: eighty ee oe 
| pounds! otrade,: building, yand. patina nts y} 
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hile increasing. .. Though I now thinky there.are 
Vsaitedivespon which the quantity: may ‘be‘hurtfale:« 
soon after obtained through my. friend: Hiamail- 
ton, the printmg of thé, New-Castle) paper-none 
anotheryprofitable job; as‘. then: thought it ; somal 
things, appearmg. great to, these: in) smallcircum- 
stances: and these to me were really great. advan- 
tages;.:as' ithey: were great encouragements. «Mri 
amilton procured me also the printing of the laws 
and.votes of. that government ; which aneeiagniin 
my hands aslong as I followed the business: ©/¢ 
I now opened a small stationer’s. shop: Lhadin 
it blanks; of ali, kinds; ‘the correctest that ever ap- 
peared among us. F was assisted. in. that: by my 
friend , Breintnal: I had. also: paper; parchment, 
chapmen’s books, &c, One: Whitemash, a com: 
positor I. had) known in» London, ‘an-excellent 
WORE MA 2 now came to me, and worked-with.me 
mnstantly and. diligently ; ssi a took an oe 
ice, the son of Aquila Roseseo. 6) 2 peus.uene, 
| ol began now gradually cnctai off the debt E.was 
under) for, the printing-house. .. In order:to. secure 
my credit and character as:.a- tradesman, I took 
care not only to be in reality industrious* and. fru- 
gal, but to avoid:the appearai ces to the. contrary. 
T dressedplain;, and was seemat: no places of idle 
diversion: Icnever:went out a fishing eae tinaer ; 
a book indeed sometimes debauched me. amy 
work, ‘but that: was seldom, ‘was nirsranlaiceonst gave 
no scandal; and to shew that J: was:notiabove my 
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busitiess,> I’ sometimes brought | 
purchased at _ Spares through the -streetson a 
wh ee ‘barrows sealed anes a “a Bashi a 


ent ye prengse yerously, 
ned soa tts ye Keiniers éredit and ‘busitiés 

dnl utiennanis »he was at last forced to™ ne his 
printi saeco — his: coed ae : 


poor Gckenigetiontenntn ued fas +9 
‘svlfis apprent oy Davia’ Hateyjen sels cite had-in 
acted while» Teworked with him, ‘s va vip ii hi < 
lace at Philadelphia, having bought: is materials. 
mantis first apprehensive: of a powerfal i Fivabin 
Harry, as ‘his friends were very abl e, and hada 
accra of interest: i — r ‘e e r ‘ oe 


é saudanciniienaien'’ call his ean 
country work jf Pennsylvania! ‘The:p 
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boughtthem, employed Keimer to: use ew a 
few years: after he: dieds* i Reptode oA eh PII: rye gre 
» There remained now no‘ other printer in: Phila- 
delphia, but the old Bradford; but ‘he: was rich 
and éasy, did a little in the astndss by straggling 
hands, but was not anxious about it. However, as 
lie held the post-office, it was imagined he had better 
6pportunities of obtaining news, his: paper was 
thought a better distributor of advertisements than 
mine, and therefore had many more; which was 
se thing to him, and a disadvantage to 
For though I did deed receive and send 
rae by the post, yet the’ public opinion was 
otherwise; for what I did send was by bribing the 
riders, who! took them privately; Bradford being 
unkind enough to forbid it, which occasioned some 
resentment on my part; and I thought so meanly 
of the practice, that when I afterwards came into 
his‘situation I-took care never to imitate it.. (> 
_ * [had hitherto continued to board with Godfrey, 
who lived in part of my house with his’ wife and 
ehildren, and had one side of the shop for his 
glaziers business ; though he worked little, being 
always absorbed in his mathematics. Mrs. God- 
frey projected’ a match for me, with a relation’s 
daughter, took ' opportunities of bringing us often 
together, ’till'a serious courtship on my part ensued ; 
the girl being in‘ herself very deserving. ©The old 
folks encouraged me by continual invitations “to 
supper, and‘ by leaving us together; "till at length 
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iowads die to, explain.) a anaged! 
our + little treaty. I let her know that I han ected’ 
mre ie i pn € aps ag ‘Li uld ip 


ne TO 2 dma vee ese such pu ‘ 
spare ri]. Said: they might mortgage their house’ 

thesloan-offices The answer: to sik after. ve some. 
days was, that they. did, not: ‘approve the match; 
that on) enquiry. of Bradford, they had: been. in- 
formed, the -printing-business ‘was not: a. profitable. 
ene, the types would soon‘he worn. out < nd more 
wanted; fps sepa. ant: if aciiae a i 'y |b . 1 faile 


aa apn aid, oneness inhi m9 ¥ Wi he esttieiatey 
was.a real change’ ofisentiment, or only artifice, on 
aA supposition. of .our being too: farce engaged: in. 
affection to. retr act, and therefore that..we shou d 
steal a: marriage, » which would leave them at liberty 
to give or withhold: what. they gisnembidaointidiin ie 
But I suspected the motive, resented) it,. and. went. 
‘no. more: Mrs.:.Godfrey brought me caf rwards. 
some-more’ favorable accounts; detain disposition 
and. would. have drawn r sis a m 
clared absolutely my sal — Ht 
more. a by with Teh fair 
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ughtsto marriage, I looked round meand made: 
rere. se ananeis jacquaintance im ‘other: placési;,: but 
soon found that the business -of a, printer being: 
generally.:thought a poor one, I was not: to-expect: 
money withsaiwife, unless «with' such anoneasI - 
should: not otherwise think agreeable. In the meam 
time; that hard to be governed passion of youth had: 
hurried me » frequently. into intrigues with» low: 
womennthatfellin my »way, | which were attended 
with some expence. and great inconvenience, be~ 
sides. acontinual risque:to my health by adistem- 
per, which of all things Ddreaded, shedighs by anal 
goodduck: I eseaped it.) a 
A. friendly - A al as bighboben sind 
continued) between me and, Miss. Read's family, 
who all-had a regard. for me from the time of my 
first lodging i their house. I was often: invited: 
there: : and ‘consulted in: their affairs, wherein 1 
nietimes» was) of service.» I pitied poor Miss 
Read’s unfortunate situation, who was. generally 
dejected,:seldom: cheerful, and» avoided company : 
L considered my giddiness.and inconstancy’ when 
in London, as ina great degree the cause of her 
unhappiness ; though the mother was good enough 
tosthink: the fault more: her own than mine,-as she 
had prevented our marrying before J, went thither, 
and persuaded; the other match in my absence. 
- Ouy mutuabaffection was revived, but: there: were 
how gfeat)objections to our union ; that; match was 
indeed looked. upon \as: invalid, a preceding wife 


being: said to: be living:in: England ’;:but:this.could’ 
not.easily be proved, because: of the: distancen&e 
and though there wasia report of his death; it-was 
not.certaim:» Then, thoughit:should: betrueph 
had: left many debts which his successor: mindnal 
called upon to pay: we ventured, however;/over: 
all: these difficulties and I took her to’ wife, Sep= 
tember’ .1, 1730... None of the inconveniences 
happened that we. had apprehended Persian | 
good and faithful helpmate, assisted me much’ by: 
attending to. the shop; we throve :together; and: 
ever mutually endeavoured to make«each: other 
happy. Thus I corrected that. ae erratum: as 
well. as I.could. wh Hea Oe eo. worth MOL 
- About this time our club chine gy mot at a tavern; 
but in a little room of Mr. Grace's, set-apart for 
that purpose ; a proposition was made by me, that 
since our books were often referred: itovirivomesdties | 
quisitions upon the queries, it: might be: convenient: 
to us to have them altogether where» we met, that. 
upon occasion. they might be consulted; and cby: 
thus uae our books to a common il b rm ‘ry, we 


each of us) ithe: advantage of. using» the books of all | 
the other members, which would be:nearly as bene® 
ficial as if each owned the whole. It was liked? 
and agreed to, and we filled. one end of: the’ roomi' 
with’ such books ‘as we ¢éould best “spare, Th ‘ 
number was not so great as we expected : ; and 
though they had been of great use, vate some incon- 
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veniences occurring for want of due care)of: them, 
the collection after about a year, was» nena 
and each took: his books home again. vei 

» And now I set on foot my first project of a si 
lic nature; that for a subscription library; I-drew 
upythe proposals, got them put into form by our 
ereat scrivener, Brockden, and by the help of my 
friends in the junto, procured fifty subscribers of 
forty shillings each to begin with, and. ten shillings 
a year for fifty years, the term our company was to 
tinue. We afterwards obtained a charter, the 
company «being increased :to; one hundred; this 
was the:mother of all the North American nell 
tion libraries, now so numerous. Itis become a 
great thing itself, and continually goes on increas- 
ing: these libraries have improved: the ‘general 
conversation of the Americans, made the common 
tradesmen and . farmers as. intelligent: as: >most 
gentlemen from other countries, and perhaps have 
contributed in some degree to the stand so generally 
made throughout the colonies in» age ei of their 
privileges. 60) & 2tead iwowvcuddulo:: 


VOL 


[Thus far was written with the intention eatinlwed in the 
- beginning, and therefore’ contains several little\familyanec- 
dotes of no importance to others... What follows was.written 
many years, after, in. compliance with the advice contamed 
in the subsequent, letters, and) accordingly intended for the 
public. The Bair, of. the OA, revolution accastoned 
the or roe ae 
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ena fro ron m Mr, Abel Te Tames, t with wine: 


SMT Bh uae (atic (pan a, ee ae ew a Le e 
TECELV a a . = 4 any 
peep peony one or He ms coe maliz 


Hee te abt sep iiecottrale “to wehelie ais tha 
the letter mi isht fall into" the hands « of th ie Britis! 
test ‘some printer 0 basy us : ‘hen 
some part of the ante ‘and give our f 
and myself censure. cond, tb se 
*“* Some time since there’ fell into ) my 
my great joy, about twenty-three sheet 
hand-writin a iii an aceon nt of tl 


wise in. msi orient a ‘eye cht 
hopes it may be a ‘means, if tk mi 
to a later period, that the ‘first and le le may 
be put together ; “and if%it is’ “no ‘ye {' continue hin 
hope thee will not delay. it. “Life is pro 
the preacher tells us; and what. will. the world sa 

if kind; humane: and ‘benevolent: Ben: Frank 
should leave his friends and the world deprive 
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so pleasing and pr ofitable a work 3a work which 
would’ be useful and entertaining not:only to a 
few, but to millions. The influence writings under 
that class have on the minds of youth is very great, 
and has no where appeared to me so plain, as in 
our public friends’ journals. It almost insensibly 
leads the youth into the resolution of endeavouring 
to become'as good and eminent as the journalist. 
Should thine, for instance, when published, (and f 
think it could not fail of it,) lead the youth to equal 
the industry and. temperance of thy early youth, 
what a blessing with that class would such ‘a work 
be! I know ofno character living, nor many of 
them put together, who thas so much in his: power 
as thyself to promote a. greater spirit of: industry 
and early. sattention ‘to. business, . frugality, and 
temperance with the American youth, . ‘Not that d 
think the work would have no.other: merit and use 
in the world ; far from it; but the: first is:of. ‘such 
wnat eg shat 1 know 3 nothing that « eae 


Ay aR Te 408 or 4 | ee eT a 5 9 
by . ; te . ae 


“Ae iredbig letter and thie minutes accom- 
pany ing it being shewh to: a friend, ‘3 received from 
him the following: | PE peteaiee I ESM ST es 
Le pa Beet i pd L oe ¥ eis) Ag yity EE SESS aes BRS te AEE SAS Me ila Pde xt 
“UETTER FROM MR. ‘BENJAMIN VAUGHAN. — Rasy 
ORR NAE nero pes Paris, Jancirg 8 31, 1788. 
“MY DEAREST SIR, 
a «When I had read over’ ‘your ‘sheets BF thinnites 


of the principal incidents of your ‘We, recovered: 


oa 


: would, send’ youa letter expressi , son 
why I thought.it. auguld die sete: ponte 
‘publish. it as he desired. Various concerns have 
for some. time. past. prevented. this. letter being 
written, and I do. not. panna: athena ine, uo 
any expectation + hap’ dET 
ever at present, I ied alse weting at east interest 


. Ine 


| sien, e) shall Men tell you tow I wou address 


Sir, ae solicit ‘thes history | the follon 
ing anotives ics 2, altpey, ia haw entey ad “ ne AOD 

“Your history. is. s0 remarkable, that inated 
not give. it, somebody -else will certainly. give + 
and.perhaps 80.28 pena to do 0.8 heron harm, 
your Own | sii mnagement © ng mignt 
good. _ POR. hess or Samed 

“Tt will moreover present a. table of thetde ee al 
| circumstances of your country, wl ich. ‘will J te y 
much tend, ¥ invite to it t settlers of are us and 


which wh i ince is pede Fh oc em, ee id: the 
extent of your repu tation, 1 do not kn now of a mo re 
efficacious. advertisement than. your Biogra we hy + 
would give. Bi ut Kaeo xe tacos 


és aly that ih ba Ppet ~ At to you. Js also conne sted : 
nanners and ripen 4 
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rising people; and in this respect I do not think 
that the’ writings of Cxsat and Tacitus’ can’ be 
more’interésting to a true isn a of ee hatttte 
‘and society. GTSG 
© But these, Sir, are ena reasons in my ‘opinion, 
compared with the chance which your life will give 
for the forming of fature’¢reat men; ‘and” in con- 
junction with your Art of Virtue, Cw CHE you de- 
sign’ to publish) of i improving the features of private 
character, and can ng i of aiding < all Pie prone 
both public and domestic. | 
©The two works T ‘allude to, Sir, will in parti- 
cular ¢ give'a noble rule ‘and example of self-educa- 
tion. School and other education constantly 
proceed upon false principles, and shew a clumsy 
apparatus pointed at a false mark; but your 
apparatus is simple, and the mark’a true one; and 
while parents and young "persons are left destitute 
of other just means of estimating and becoming 
prepared for a reasonable course in life, your ‘dis- 
covery that the thing is in many a. man’ S parvate 
power, will be invaluable! oe | 
“ influence upon the private | chara eter late im 
lifé, is not ‘only an influence Jate in iif,” bai a weak 
influence. It is in youth that we pli at our chies 
habits and ‘prejudices ; ; it is in youth that we take 
our party as to profession, ‘pursuits, aid matrimony. 
In youth therefore the turn is given; ia youth the 
education even of the KAU BONS is given ; in 
youth the private and public character is vetermin- 
VOL. I, H 
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ed; -andsthe term-of life extending. but from youth 
tocage, life: ought :to begin avell: from :youth; and. 
more: especially. pane we: whe our party.as to.our 
principal objects. fog Woy Mieihaeagey 
soffeButcyour. Biog carl) aii not: merely teach 
self-education, but the. education of, a-wiseyman'; , 
and.the:wisest man willreceive lights, and improve 
his) progress; iby: seeing. detailed: the conc met of | 
another wise:man. « And . why are weakermen to 
be: deprived:of such: helps, when we. see ourirace 
has been blundermg on in the dark, ,almost-without 
a guide im this particular, from the furthest:trace. of 
time? Shew: then, Sir, how muchi is to. be. done,-both 
fo\sons and fathers; ‘3 and invite: all wise men too be- 
come like yourself ; and other men to become wise. 
a When: we see how cruel. statesmen and:warriors 
can be,to, the! humble race; and how, absurd. dis- 
Riga mae can be to thee joanna 


; oonipealds it ig to. he: a re domestics eae iabl bl 

and, ¥ et good-humore ed. Ody 2h, MU rte; is y18e2999H, 
_ “ The little private incidents which. you-will also 
have to relate, will;-have! considerable “use;,/as'we 
want above all things, rules of prudence in ordinary 
affairs ; and, it will be-curions tose how youshave 
acted, in. theses,,.Lt will be,so:faria. sort ofahenta 
life, and. explain, many things:that-all men:ought:té 
have once explained.tothem; to give them-alehance 
of becoming wise by foresight. sided bus, djdguoss 
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. The nearest thing to having:experience ofione’s 
own, 1s to, have other people's affairs brought, before 
usoin) a..shape, that -is: interesting 3 thisag:surecto 
happen from your pen. . Your affairs:arid manages 
ment willhave an air of \simplicity oramportance 
that.will.not fail:to strike ;:and::2. amiconvineed 
you have:conducted them-with as:mucl: origitiality 
as if you had been conducting discussions inpolities 
or philosophy; -and:what more worthy. of :experi- 
ments and» system, (its. sao si wae 
considered) than human life! «so unic mood eeu 
» Somesmen have been are ane blididly,p fii 
have. speculated fantastically, and, others have been 
shrewd. to,bad purposes; but: you; \Sir, Isam»sure, 
willy give under your hand, nothing: but whatisat 
the same. moment wise, practical, and good. // 
“Your account of yourself (for: [suppose the 
vag ps Tam drawing for Dr. Franklin, will hold 
not only in point of character but of private’ history), 
will shew that you, are ashamed of no origin?’ a 
thing the more important, ‘as ‘you’ prove how! little 
necessary . all origin is to pense virttie,” or 
greatness. / 4 Howiw Ta) xg hil ond 
oweAgno end: bidewies rea wvithiale a méaris, 
soowe shall find, Sir, that even you yourself frained 
a/plancby which you became considerable ;: biit ‘at 
the sanie time we:may see that thougWthe evetit is 
flattering;ithe means are as simple ay wisdom'éould 
make them;;:that is, heneesins nba Wvirtne, 
thought, and habit. {t! SIOPIOL YO Sal SHinit 79¢) 1G 
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» Another thing demonstrated will be the pro- 
viely of every man’s waiting for his time for appear- 
ing upon the stage of the world. Our sensations 
being very much fixed to the moment, we are‘apt 
to forget that more moments are to follow the first, 
and consequently that man should arrange his con- 
duct so as to suit the whole of a life. Your attribu- 
tion appears to have been applied to your life, and 
the passing moments of it have been enlivened with 
content antl enjoyment, ‘instead of being tormented 
with foolish impatience or regrets. Such a conduct 
is easy for those who make virtue and. themselves 
their standard; and who try to keep themselves in 
countenance by examples of other truly great men, 
of whom patience is so often the characteristic. — 
“ Your Quaker correspondent, Sir, (for here 
again IT will suppose the subject of my letter re- 
sembling Dr. Franklin,) praised your frugality, 
diligence, and. temperance, which he considered. as 
a pattern for all youth: but it is singular ‘that he 
should have forgotten your modesty, and: your dis- 
interestedness, without which you never could have 
waited for your advancement, or found your situa- 
tion in the mean ‘time comfortable ; which is: a 
strong lesson to shew the poverty of glory and the 
importance of regulating our wninds2 i> ae Ye” 
“Tf this correspondent ‘had known the nature 
of your reputation as wellas I do, he would have 
said’; ‘your former writings and measures would 
secure ‘attention: to your Biography and» Art-of 
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Virtue; and your Biography) and; Art of Virtue, 
in return, would secure: attention to thenie y This “ 
is. an advantage attendant upon a various character; 
and» which brings all that belongs: to -it-cmto 
greater play; and it is the more) useful, \ag;per- 
haps more: persons are.at a loss: for the »méans 
of improving their minds and. characters;: than 
they are for the time or the inclination to.do itso) 
_ « Butthere is one concluding reflection, Sir; that 
will shew the use of your life as a mere pieceiof 
biography. This style of writing seems a little 
gone out of vogue, and yet it is‘a very useful’ one; 
and your specimen of it may be particularly service- 
able, as it will make a subject of comparison with 
the lives of various public cut-throats and intriguers, 
and with absurd monastic: self-tormentors, or vain 
literary triflers. . If it'encourages more writings of 
the same kind with your own; and mduces more 
men to spend lives fit to be written ; on be worth 
all Plutarch’s Lives put together,» ©) ‘artem « 
~-* But being tired of figuring to deans a.character 
of which every feature suits: only one mann the 
world, without giving him the praise of it; I-shall 
end my ‘letter, my dear Dr.Franklin, witha per- 
sonal:application to your proper selft- nes! amor 

_» “Tam earnestly desirousithen; my dear Sir; that 
you should let*the world: into: the straits of ‘your 
genuiné’character, as ‘civil: broils: may otherwise 
tend to disguiseor traduce’it: “Considering -your 
great age; the caution of your character, and your 
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peeiiliar’ ‘Wtyleof thinking; it'is ‘tiot Tikely that dhy 
ote bevides ourself can! be*Sufficiently’ master” 6f 
the facts ‘Of your’ a ‘or the intentions of your 
mifid! gos aved ewoen betas! Smead of vo vise adie ) 
iouke peuidae ail this! the immense sik of the 
present period, ’ ‘will necessarily” turn our attention 
towards the’ authbr of it ;\and when virttous ‘prin- 
ciples have béen pretended din it, it will’be highly 
infiportint to shew that such have really influenced; ” 
and; as your « own ‘character will be the princ 
One to receive a'Scrutiny,’ it is proper (even! for its 
effects: upon your vast, and rising country, ‘as well 
as) ‘upon Englaiid and upon Europe), that it’should | 
Stand respectable and eternal.’ For the furthérante 
of human’ “happi ness, “Ihave always ‘maintained 
that oe is necessary to’ prove that man is note even 
‘at present a vicious and detestable aninial ; ; and 
Still ‘more’ to’ prove that ‘good: ‘management may 
@reatly amend him; and ‘it is for much the same 

‘Feason; that I am anxious to'see the opinion estab- 
ished, that there are fair characters existing among 
= individuals’ of the race; for the momient that 
onien,) without exception, shall? bé' ‘conééived 
bees re50m people will cease efforts deemée 
+to-be ‘hopeless, ‘and ‘perhaps ‘think of takingtheir 
share in the scramble of *lifeyor at least‘of making 

| pment principally for themselves. ievaodw- 
“« Take: «then, my: “dear “Sir,” tis-:svoth rk mo: 


are good, temperate as’ ok are? pete ata : 
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above all things, prove: yourselfi.as one, who; frou. 
your infancy haye:loved. justice;. liberty,.and, cons 
cord, in a way that has made:it natural andscony 
sistent for you to have acted, as we have seen, you 
act in the last. seventeen years.of yourlife,; Let 
Englishmen be. made not-only to,respect,-but-even 
to love you. . When they think well of individuals 
in your native country, they. will go nearer to anak 
ing well of your country ; and. when. your country: 
men see themselves well thought of by, Englishmen, 
they-will go nearer to thinking well. of England. 
Extend your views even further; do not.stop:-at 
those who speak. the English: tongue, but-after, hay- 
ing settled so many points in nature- and valities 
think, of bettering the whole race of. men... 

“ As T have not read any part of the. Jife i in ques- 
tion, but know only the character. that, lived. ty, x 
write somewhat. at hazard. Jam sure, however, 
that the life, and. the treatise I allude to. (on-the 
Art of Virtue), will necessarily. fulfil the chief of 
my expectations ;, and. still more soaf, you take aap 
the measure of suiting these’ performances. to -the 
several, views |above. stated., Should: they. even 
prove: unsuccessful i in, all, that, a, sanguine admirer 
of yours hopes from them; you, wilk.at Jeast; have 
framed ypieces to interest, the human. mind;,and 
whoever gives.a-feeling: of pleasure, that:is innocent 
to,man,, has added'so much, to the;fair,side of a 
life otherwise:too, much, darkened: by.anxiety,,-and. 
»too muchanjured, by paite: sisvoqine’ .bobs or6 
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In the hope therefore that you will lis 
prayer addressed'to yowin this letter; Lbeg to-sub- 
pid my dearest Sin} &es&iae oui! ho de 
ia PO OAs BI ADSI * Bens. Vavew WG. 
wend iid ei 2 OOM ab Ay ge ag 
Contimaation ce tie dong tof my Life, &, beg un 
par ery are Passy, 1 near Paris, 1784... wad 
, ulti is, some time since, I received. PaPe let- 
ters, but L have been too. busy. till no to think « f 
complying with the request they cont: mh n. It might 


too be much better A aie if. 4, were, a oa pa nong 


eet 


live to get hoe, “i may there — oe an 
proved, . Epa OR Dees Pee al aged 


Not having any, copy here of iis ad 
written, i know 1 not whether | an accot tis, is gi 

of the means. Lused. to, establish _ the a Phil del 
“public library,;, which from a, small beginning, i 
now become so..considerable. Though J.re1 
ber to. have come,down, to near, the. time of. that 
tpneachiomn dd 30,), Iwill therefore, begin she Pes 
“wath an,account.of, it, which may be struck,outi 
hoiaiinins ase bee aleve we, ak ringed 


Ujideg 


et Neh aoeane: saga | 
of the first part of the'life, it wad thought advisable hot to 
suppress this fullersone. | Le enw onion 
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wAt the-time I established, myself>insPennsyl- 
vania,) there was not a good , bookseller’s shop: in 
any of the colonies to thessouthward -of ‘Boston. 
In New-York and Philadelphia, the printers were 
indeed. stationers, but they | sold only paper, &e. 

almanacks, ballads, and a ‘few common school- 
books. ‘Those who loved reading were obliged to 
-send for their books from England: the’ thembers 
of the junto had each afew. We had left the -ale- 
house, where we first met, and hired @ room to 
hold our club in. I proposed that we should ‘all 
of us bring our books to that room; whére they 
would not only be ready to consult in our confer- 
ences, but become a common benefit, each of us 
being at liberty to borrow such as he wished to 
read at home. This was accordingly done, and 
-for some time contented us: finding the advantage 
of this little collection, I proposed to render the 
benefit from the books more common, by- ‘com- 
inencing a public subscription library. I drew a 
sketch of the plan and rules that would be neces- 
sary, and got:a skilful conveyancer, Mr. Charlés 
Brogden, to put the whole in form of articles’ of 
agreement to be subscribed; by which’ each ‘sub- 
scriber engaged to pay a certain sum down for the 
first purchase of the books, and an annual con- 
tribution-for increasing them. So few~ were-the 
readers at that time in Philadelphia, and the majo- 
rity of us so.poor, that I was.not able. with | great 
industry to find more than. fifty: persons,’ (mostly 
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¥O ing” Hepternernl ae to on down: for this 


ont ie orn Tittle fia ae my 
books were’ ihr grin thie oak was 9] ; = non 


bers, a itd ene are ee to pay y dub ile 
aluer if not duly returned. ‘The institution soon 
manifested its utility; was imitated by other towns, 
and in other provinces. ‘The eps aug 
ménted by donations; redding became fashion+ 
able; and our people having no public! amuse- 
ments to divert their attention from study, “became 
better lh giao with books ; ands In: a few: done 


ahd more ‘sftibltiae ie Ba cpap of sunt same rank 
generally are in other countries. © © alk: decade 
~ When we were about to sign the: sai men: 

tioned articles, which were to’ be binding on 18; 
our heirs,: &c.- for fifty years ; Mr. Brogden, ‘the 
scrivener, said to us, “ You are young men, but it 
is scarcely probable that: any of you will live to. see 
the expiration of the term fixed in the instrument: 
A aumber of. us: ‘hows ver are yet living: -but-the 


instrument was ‘after at few hia soon 


se Soiptinjen Rice ate ag py aGA ‘iu por eae 
ee The: een - reluctances’ 1 met: with in 
‘soliciting the subscriptions, ahade'me soon: feel the 
impropriety*of presenting ovieself.as the proposer of 
‘anypuseful’ project; that might be supposed:to: raise 
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one's reputation in’ the smallest degree ‘above that 
of-one'’s néighbours, when ‘one has ‘ieed-of theiras+ 
‘sistance ‘to-accomplish that project. Tr therefore 
put myself ‘as’ much as T could’ out-of ‘sight, and 
stated'it asa scheme of a number of friends, who 
had requested me to go about: and: propose it’ to 
such as’ they thought lovers of reading.” Tn ‘this 
way my affair went on more smoothly; andTever 
after practised it on such occasions; and from my 
frequent successés can heartily recommend it: ‘The. 
present little sacrifice of your vanity will afterwards. 
be‘amply repaid. If it remains a while uncertain 
to whom the merit belongs, some one more:vain 
than yourself would be encouraged to claim it, ‘and 
then even envy will be disposed to do you justice, 
by plucking those assumed feathers; and oe 
them to their right owner, 9 © 9) eo 

o This: dibrary’ afforded’me the means’ of: ‘improvet 
ment: by constant study, for which I set: apart'an 
hour or'two'each day ; and thus: Yepaired in*some 
‘degree the loss of the learned education my father 
‘once intended’ for me. Reading was"the« ‘only 
‘urhisement [allowed myselfiT spent no!tine in 
‘taverns, ‘ganies or frolics of any kind’; “andumyin- 
‘dustry in my business’ continued as indefatigable 
as it Was necessary. I was indebted for myprint- 
in@housey T had *a ‘young family coming’ on'to be 
wdueated} cand Thad two ‘competitors “ito: contend 
Awith for basiness)’>who were>established:cinothe 
‘plac@before me, My circumstances however grew 
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daily easier.. Myoriginal habits of frugality con- 
tinuing, and my father having among his instruc- 
tions to me when a boy, frequently repeated a pro- 
verb/of Solomon, “Seest thou a man diligent in his 
calling; he:shall stand before kings, he shall not stand 
before ‘mean men ;” 1 thence considered industry as 
a‘means of obtaining wealth and. distinction, which 
encouraged me; though I did not think that I 
should ever literally stand before kings, which how- 
ever has since happened ; for I have stood. before 
five, and even had. the honor of sitting down with 


| ane hie Hone of Denmark,)to dinner. 
“We have an English proverb t that says, i va 
“He that would thrive = |. « 

‘¢ Must ask his wife ;” oe ite 


it” was aide for me that I had one as. eevite dis- 
posed to industry and frugality as myself. “She 
assisted me cheerfully in my business, folding and 
stitching pamphlets, tending shop, purchasing old 
linen rags for the paper-makers, &c. We kept no 
idle servants, our table was plain and. ‘simple, our 
furniture of the cheapest. For instance, my: break+ 
fast was for a long time bread and. milk, ata 
and I ate it out of a twopenny earthen porringer, 
with a pewter spoon: : but mark how luxury:-will 
enter families, and make a progress in spite of prin= 
ciple; being called one morning to’ breakfast, I 
found it ina » China bowl, with a spoon  of:silver! 
They had been bought for mé without my know- 
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ledge by my wife, and had cost her the enormous 
sum of three and twenty shillings; for which: she 
had no other excuse or apology to make; but‘that 
she thought her husband deserved a silver: spoon 
and China bowl as well as any of his neighbours. 
This was the first appearance of plate and china in 
our house, which afterwards, in course of years, as 
our wealth increased, augmented Senne to. se- 
veral hundred pounds in value. | yon 
I had been religiously educated as:a Presby: 
terian; but though some of the dogmas of that — 
persuasion, such as the eternal decrees of Goil, elecs 
tion, reprobation, &c. appeared to me unintelligible, 
others doubtful ; and I early absented myself from 
the public assemblies of the séct, (Sunday being my 
studying day) I never was without some reli- 
gious principles: I never doubted, for instance, the 
existence of a Deity; that he made the world and 
governed it by his prov idence ; that the. most. ac- 
ceptable service of God was the doing good to:man; 
that our souls are immortal; and. that all crimes 
will be punished, and. virtue rewarded, either-here 
or hereafter: these I esteemed. the essentials. of 
every religion, and being to-be found in all the. reli- 
- gions we:had.in our country, i respected them all, 
though with different degrees of respect, as. i found 
them more or Jess mixed with other articles, which 
without any tendency to inspire, promote, or con- 
firm morality, oserved. principally.to divide. us,, and 
make us unfriendly to ohe another.,.‘Phis.respect 
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to all,.with,an opinion thatthe worst. had. some 
“good effects, induced me, to. avoid. all: discourse 
that might, tend. to. lessen, the good opinion another 
might, have,..of, his, own religion ;..andas, our pro: 
vince increased in. people, and new. places of wor- 
ship, were. continually wanted, and generally.erected 
by, yoluntary, contribution, my. jaite for such pur; 
pose,.. swhaterer might, | be, the. “sect, was never 7é: 
fused. . sassianes wide elk 40 gent ghea ge ob 
tives I seldom attended a any public wi ‘ 


Crh 


ae Preshyterian pene ey, or “cchue owe qt: in 
Philadelphia. | He used to visit me sometimes asa 
friend |, and admonish me to attend his administra; | 
tions 5. _and I was now: and then prevailed.on,tocdo 
$0.5. “once. for five Sundays, successively. adhe 
Hie Jn, my opinion a, good, preacher, -pethaps, I 
ht have continued, notwithstanding the occa: 
om th had for the Sunday’s leisure in my course of 
study but his. discourses... were chiefly ei ther; po: 
lemic, ‘arguments, or. explications of the peculiar 
doctrines. of our. sect, and. were all to. me, very, ary, | 
uninteres ting, and. “unedifying ; ae not. oisingl 
moral principle was., ineuleated. or ,, enforced; — 
their aim 1 seeming. tob he > rather, .to.n nbs us.Preshys 


terians. th ‘than good . citizens. At Jength he took. for 
his text that verse of the 4th chapter to the - Philip- 


pians, “ Finally brethren, whatsoever thi things ings are 


soHBHGTiNE at .s%ostdwe, axtesenvbsoetl ao ites 
Oa? iy ae 4.i3 
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tre; honest, just, pure, lovely, or of g sood: Report, if 
there be aay virtue, or any praise, think ‘on these 3 
things.” And imagined in a sermon’ on ‘stich a 
text, we could not miss of having some “‘morélity: 
But he confinéd himself to- five points” only ‘as 
meant by the apostle ; viz. : Keeping holy the Sabé 
bath Day., 2. Being diligent in reading the Roly 
scriptures. 3. Attending duly the public’ Worship. 
4. Partaking of the Sacrament. 5, Paying a ‘due 
respect to God’s ministers. These might be | all 
good things ; but as they were not the kind of good 
things that I expected from that text, I déspaired 
of ever meeting with them from any other, was ‘dis: 
gusted, and:attended his preaching no more. ihe 
bad some wets, before. OEE 5 a Jie: “itingy, 
1798; « entitled, Ar jen of Belief and une nf Rett 
gion.” q returned to the use of this, and went' no 
more to the public assemblies.. My conduct might 
be blameable, but I leave it without _attempting 
further to excuse it; my present purpose being to 
relate facts, and hat to make apologies for them. © 
“Tt was about this time I conceived the bold aud 
Seance project of arriving ‘at moral perfection 3 oY 
wished. to live’ without Batnaiteiny any fault at’ any 
time, ‘and to. ‘conquer all that either natural’ inclina- 
tion, custom’ or company, might ] lead 1 me into. “As 
I knew, or pee I knew What t was “Tight and 


i OF "oT FE ri} S 
<a) I 


of, See’ Sai on, mM inccliawcci Sub Penteysi in * phunbndedibie ‘of 
these Memoirs. 
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wrong, I did not see why I might not always do 
the one and avoid the other. But I soon found I 
had undertaken a task of more difficulty than I 
had imagined: while my attention was taken up, 
and care employed in guarding agaist one fault, 
I was often surprised by another: habit took the 
advantage of inattention; inclination was some- 
times.too strong for reason. I concluded at length 
that the mere speculative conviction, that it was our 
interest to be’ completely virtuous, was not sufii- 
cient to prevent our slipping; and that the con- 
trary habits must be broken, and ~ good ones 
acquired and established, before we can have any 
dependance on a steady uniform rectitude of con- 
duct. For this purpose I therefore tried the fol- 
lowing method. 

In the various enumerations of the moral ‘virtues 
1 had met with in my reading, I found the cata- 
logue more or less numerous, as ‘different: writers 
included more or fewer ideas under the same 
name. Temperance, for example, was by some 
confined to eating and drinking; while by ‘others 
it was extended to mean the moderating every 
other pleasure, appetite, inclination or. passion, 
bodily or mental, even to our avarice and ambition. 
I proposed to myself, for the sake of clearness, to 
use rather more names, with fewer ideas annexed 
to each, than a few names with more ideas; and I 
included under thirteen names of virtues, all that 
at that time occurred to me as necessary or de- 


~~ 
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sirablé 3 and) annexed td '!each a. short! precept, 
which ' fally’ Sp the extent L hls to! its 
meaning. — | 

These names of virtues, teil their) precept 
Were ~ 

¥ TEMPERANCE. — Eat not to “dulness 
a not to elevation. 

2. SILENCE.—Speak ‘not but ist may Hine. 
a-ocheis or yourself: avoid trifling conversation. : 
3. ORDER.—Let all your things have their 
places: let each cen of se business oa ae 
time. | 

ie RESOLUTION. —Resolve to: viii sii 
yor ought ; perform without fail what you resolve: 
ba FRUGALITY. — Make no expence but to 
do good to others or yourself; ive. Waste nothing. 
. 6. INDUSTRY.—Lose no time; be always 
employed in peas useful; cut off all sige 
cessary actions. 9° 
7. SINCERITY. — Use: no» harbied goede 
think innocently anid eee ; ‘and - Kolg speak, 
speak accordingly; © 20) 
°8. JUSTICE.—Wrong none Sy doit injuries; 
or oe the benefits that are your duty. » 

9. MODERATION. — Avoid extrémes': for: 
| 7 resenting i ores 80 mich as haa think wag 
| Swans | 

' 10. CLEANLINESS. LP elefate: no shined 
ness'in body, clothes, or habitation. 
“VOL. I. I 
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41. TRANQUILLITY.—Be. not! disturbed at 


trifles, or at accidents common or unavoidable. | + 
12. CHASTITY.—Rarely use venery, but for 
health or offspring ; never to: dulness or weakness, 
or the injury of Sie own or aheeab pea or 
reputation: | zie 5 
13. HUMILITY ata ied wr ea 
_ My intention being to acquire the habitude of all 
these: virtues, I judged. it would be, well: not~to 
distract my attention by attempting the whole at 
once, but to fix it on one of them at atime; and — 
when I should be master of that, then to proceed 
to: another ;.,and so-en till I should have gone 
through: the thirteen. And as the previous acqui- 
sition of some, might facilitate the acquisition, of 
certain others, I arranged them with that view as 
they stand above. Temperance first, as it’ tends) to 
procure that coolness and clearness of head; which 
is so necessary where constant vigilance was to be 
kept up, aida guard maintained against the. un- 
remitting attraction of ancient habits and: the force 
of perpetual. temptations. This being acquired 
and established, Silence would be more easy; -and 
my desire being to: gain knowledge’ at the same 
time that I improved’ in virtue; and considering 
that in conversation it was obtained rather by the 
use of the ear than of the tongue, and therefore 
wishing to, break ‘a habit I was getting »mto of 
prattling, punning, and. jesting, (which only made 
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me acceptable to trifling company) I gave Silence 
the second place. This-and the next, Order, I 
expected would allow me more time for attending 
to my project and my studies.’ Resolution once 
become habitual, would keep me firm in my en- 
deavors to obtain all the subsequent virtues ; ¥rue 
gality and Industry relieving me from my remain- 
ing debt and producing affluence and ‘indepen- 
dénce, would make more easy.the practice of Sen- 
cerity and Justice, &e. &e. Conceiving then, that 
agreeably to the advice of Pythagoras in his 
Golden Verses, daily examination would be neces- 
sary; I contrived the following method for con- 
ducting that examination. | 
I made a little book in which I allotted : a page 
for each of the virtues. I ruled each page with 
red ink, so as to have seven columns, one for each 
day of the week, marking each column with a letter 
for the day. I crossed these columns with thirteen 
red lines, marking the beginning of each line with 
the first letter of one of the virtues; on which line, 
and in its proper column, I might mark by a little 
black spot, every fault I found upon examination 
to have been: “committed” cn api ay i that virtue, 
upon that day." ‘i 3 
a a 
* This little book is dated, Sunday Ist 7 1733, and is in 
the Editor's possession. ‘ 
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aiijorhte tee AAT EMPBRANOR.S (ieee 


__ Eat not to dulness : drink not-to elevation. )..) 


I determinga to vive a week's strict attantaly, to 
each of the virtues successively, Thus, i in the first 
week, my great guard was to ayoid every the, least 
offence against Zemperance ; : leaying the, other ;vir- 
tues to their ordinary chance, only marking every 
evening the faults of the day. Thus, if i in the first 


\ 
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week I could keep my first line marked) T. clear of 
spots, I supposed the habit of that virtue so-much: 
strengthened, and its opposite weakened, that: I 
might venture extending my attention to include 
the next; and for the followmg week» keep both 
lines clear of spots. Proceeding thus to, the last, I 
could get through a course complete. in, thirteen, 
weeks, and four courses \in.a year. . And like him. 
who. having a garden to weed, does not attempt to 
eradicate all the bad herbs at once, (which would,’ 
exceed his reach and his strength,) but works on 
one of the beds at a time, and having accomplished, 
the first, proceeds to a second ; so I, should have. 
(I hoped) the encouraging pleasure, of seeing. on’ 
my pages the progress made in virtue, by clearing’ 
successively my lines of their spots ; “ull in the end, 
by a number of courses, I should be happy in 
viewing a clean book, after a thirteen, weeks’ daily 
examination. 

This my little book had for its motto, these lines 
from Addison’s Cato: 


“ Here will I hold: If there’s a Power above us, 
(And that there is, all Nature cries aloud 

| Through all her works,) He must delight in Virtue; 
And that which he delights 7 in must ne sag gic 


‘ 


Another from Cicero, 


© O Vite Philosophia Dux! O Virtutum vdheutrss 
expultrirque vitiorum ! Unus Dies bene, et ex preceptis tuis 
actus, peccanti immortalitati est anteponendus.” 
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Another from the Proverbs of Solomon, — 
ing of wisdom or virtue: © ma a 
és Length of days is in her right hand, and in her left hand 
riches and honor. Her ~ are ios es esis: and 
— all her paths are peace.” a vont tee 1) 
And conceiving God to be the fountain of wis- 
dom, I thought it right and necessary to solicit his 
assistance for obtaining it; to this end 1 formed’ 
the following little prayer, whi ‘was’ ee to 
my tables of examination, for daily use. 3 269106 
sth, 26 powerful goodness! bount iful father! merciful guide! 
Increase in me that wisdom which discovers my truest interest. 
Strengthen my resolution to perform what that wisdom dic- 


tates.  Accept:my kind offices to thy other children, as the 
only return in my power for thy continual favors to me,” 


é 


1 used also sometimes a little. ‘prayer’ which - 
| ral from Thomson’s Poems, viz. 0 7 
«Father of light and life, thou Sprint 
O teach me what is good; teach me thyself! Pisani 
Save me from folly, vanity, and vice, me a2) etal 
From every low pursuit ; and fill my.soul. 
With knowledge, conscious peace, and virlue ) pure, 
Sacred, substaniial, never-fading bliss?” 


b. 


The precept. of Order requiring that. every part 
of my business should have its allotted tame, one page 
in my little book contained the following scheme 


of employment for the twenty-four hours of: a natu- 
ral day. 


i DGS .o 
+ 


LALA AD SS 2 £2 Ft 


PART II. - 
by" ELAAT ye) tage) 
(OG Suite: 
.(Mornine..» > 4,))5>) 


“The Ducati. What good 6 


shall I do this day? __\ trive day’s business, and. jake 
_7 f the resolution of the ‘day 5 ; 
“V prosecute the present caste 
land breakfast. 
: {> ; f ft F ; 
Me DN 
of ‘den 8. 4 
aeey io € Work 
™ dls 
vei 12) Read or look over my 
Noon. 
— 1 § accounts and dine. | 
g 
| AFTERNOON. | iy Work. 
vEvenrne. | 6+. Put things in their places. 
The Question. What } 7 ( Supper. Music. or diver- 


good have I done to- }. 8. 


day? . ‘y 
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. 
{ ‘ fx , - 
’ > *¥¥ ae yehu ret ay ‘ yea 
7 ye, Fy Ag yep i ¥ A Pils | 
. 


Rise; wash, -and aides 
Powerful Goodness! cone, 


sion, or conversation. 


Ex- 


9 J amination of the day. ~ 


I entered upon the execution of this plan for 
self-examination, and continued it with occasional 
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intermissions for some time. I was surprized: to 
find myself so much ‘fuller ‘of faults than I had 
imagined ; but I had the’ satisfaction of seeing 
them diminish. ‘To avoid the trouble of renewing 
now and then my little book; which, by’ scraping 
ont the marks on the paper of old faults''to’ make 
room for new ones in a new course, became full of 
holes, I transformed my tables and precepts to 
the ivory leaves of a memorandum book,' on which 
the lines were drawn with. red ink, that made a du- 
rable stain; and ‘on those Jines I marked my faults 
with a black-lead pencil ; ‘which marks I could 
easily wipe out with a wet spunge. After a while 
I went through one course( only in 1g ‘Year; and 
afterwards only one several years ; till at length 
I omitted them entirely, bemg employed 1 in voyages 
and business abroad, with a. ‘multiplicity’ Of affairs, 

that interfered; but I always carried my little 
book with me. My scheme of Order: ‘gave me the 
most trouble ; and I found that though it® imight ‘be 
practicable where a man’s business’ was such’ as' to 
leave him the disposition | of his time, that of a jour- 
neyman printer for instance, iit was not possible to 
be exactly observed | by! a! master who must mix 
with the world, and often receive people of business 
at their own hours. Order too, with regard to 
places for things, papers, &e. I found extremely 
dificalt to rico I ne not: cdi pig tens accus- 


ap his Ltr is in the 2 yd ofthe spaiioy: RAS aloe 
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tomed to method, aondl HewRg: an; exceedingly, good, 


ar ee wal i | 


daidliztean noth of mothod diiauaals therefore, 
cost me much painful, attention,,and my faults init; 
vexed me so, much, jand, I,made so,little progress. in, 
aaendnaect ‘and. mals such, ssiicioii eommuae that, 
ec nner aia ABs valeurs REN rity ta, 
respect.,Like the :man..who.in. buying an axe. of. 
a smith my neighbour, desired ; to, have.,the.,. whole: 
of its surface as bright as the. edge: :, the smith con-, 
sented to, grind it bright for. him, if he would, turn, 
the, wheel): he turned, while the ,smith. pressed ,the, 
broad. face. of the,axe hard and heavily on; the stone,. 
which made the. turning of ,it.very fatiguing,; The: 
man came every now, and then from the, bash to 
see how the work,went on;.and at length would, 
take his, axe) as it was, without further : grinding. 
No, said the smith, turn on, turn on, we shall have. 
it bright on au Pye as yet. jis Pious, epee yet. 
axe best.” , And I zara this may. ore jung the 
case) with many, who, having for want of some 
such méans as I employed, found the. difliculty, of 
obtaining ;good. and breaking bad habits in other 
points of,vice and virtue, have given-up. the strug; 
gle, and concluded ‘that. “a speckled. are is best.” 
For, something, that pretended to. be reason, was 
every, nowand.then suggesting to, me; ; that such 
extreme nicety, as. I exacted of. amyself might, bea 
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kind of foppery in morals, which, if it were known, ' 
would make meé ridiculous ; that a perfect charac+: 

ter might be attended with the inconvenience’ of 
being envied ‘and hated’; and that a‘ benevolent: 
man should allow a few ‘faults in himself, to keep’ 

his friends in countenance. In truth I found my-' 

self incorrigible with respect: to Order y-and now L- 
am grown old, and | my memory bad, I feel very’ 

sensibly the want of it: But on the whole, though 
I never arrived at’ the perfection I had been so: 

ambitious of obtaining, ‘but fell far short of ity-yet IP 
was, by: ‘the endeavor, a. better and a happier’man® 
than I otherwise should‘have ‘been, if I had’ not’ 

attempted it; as those who aim at perfect writing’ 
by imitating the engraved copies, though ‘they 

never reach the wished-for excellence ‘of | those: 
copies, their hand is mended | by ‘the endeavour, 

and is tolerable while: at continues war anal ee 
PL) a pee ga 

It may be well my er chotila be echnibtioe dy 

that to this little artifice, with the blessing of God, 
their ancestor owed the constant felicity of. his life 
down to his 7 Oth year, in which this is written. 
What reverses may attend the remainder is in the 
hand of Providence : - but if they arrive, the reflec- 
tion on past happiness enjoyed, ought to‘help his 
bearing them with more yesignation. ‘To Zem- 
perance he ascribes his long-continued health, and ~ 
what is still left to him of a good constitution... To 
Industry and Frugality, the early’ easiness of his 
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circumstances and acquisition of his fortune, with 
all that knowledge that enabled him) to’ be an 
useful citizen and obtained for him some degree of 
reputation among ‘the learned. . To Sincerity and 
Justice, the confidence’ of’ his country, and’ the 
honorable employs it conferred upon him: and to 
the joint influence of the whole mass of the virtues, 
even in the imperfect state'he was able to acquire 
them, all that'evenness'of temper and that cheer- 
fulness in‘ conversation which’ makes his company 
still sought for, and agreeable’ even ‘to ‘his - young 
acquaintance. ’ I‘ hope, therefore, that some of my 
cen ‘agg ae ie — wa and eng the 
cthacgee | 

wit: will B be iehenidecs thai, thou my painebas was 
not wholly without religion, there was in it no mark 
of any “of the ‘distinguishing tenets of any: parti- 
cular sect; I had purposely ‘avoided them; for 
bemg fully persuaded of the utility and excellency 
of my method, and that it‘might be serviceable to 
people in all ‘religions, and intending some time or 
other to publish it, I would not have any thing in 
it that should’ prejudice: anyone, of any sect, 
against it. J: proposed writing a little comment on 
each virtue, in which I’ would have shewn the 
advantages of possessing it, and the: mischief at- 
tending its opposite vice; I should have called my 
book Tue Arr or Virtue, because it would have 
shewn the means and manner of obtaining virtue, 


which would have distinguished it from the mere 
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exhortatien:tobe ‘good, that; pone 
indicate the méans)jibut is:-like; the apostles man; 
of verbal charity}: wlio, without ishewing-to/the: 
naked and hungry, how: or ‘where they; might get; | 
clothes or victuals, .only;exhorted them, to be fed, 
and, clothed. » James 1i\:15; 162 eae. olor penis! 
«But itso happened that my imtentioniof \writing: 
and, publishing this comment,was.never’ fulfilled. 
I ,had.indeed, from, time \to.time;, pues down, short: 
hints, of,the: emtitanhdedseananielaie ‘&c.,to. be made 
use, of i in it; some, of which, Ij have. still by,.me: 
but the: necessary. close attention to private. busi-; 
néss, in, the. earlier, part )of life, and, public: busi+ 
ness since, have occasioned my postponing ait. 
For it being connected in;my mind with \@ great 
and extensive project, that required, the, whole man. 
to execute, and. which an unforescen succession of 
employs prevented, my attending to, it has, hitherto 
remained, unfinisheds; 91/1) Yo bolsivewer y LM onter’ 

. In this’ piece it;was my: design to,explain and 
piece this. doctrine, that: vicious ilactionsiaehy aoe 
hurtful because they are forbiddén, - but forbidden 
because they:are hurtful ; the nature,of-man alone 
considered::, that/it: was’ therefore: -eyery one’s ihte- 
rest to be virtuous), who wished) to be happy even 
in this world : and [should from this circumstance 
(there being -alivays in: the world a: number of rich 
merchants, nobility, states-and princes, who have 
need of honest’ instruments for the management. of 
their affairs;.and: such. being.se rare,)|/have,endear 
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voréed to Convince: young persons, ‘that no» ‘qualities 
aréso likely to make a poor man’s foréuney asithose 
ofiiprobityvanduntegrity) ay weirusdbi hh arron sm 
ooMy list of: virtues contained at: first but ‘twelve: 
but. a- quaker friend having: kindly informed: me 
that I) was generally thought proud ; that!myrpridé 
shewed itself, frequently: in ‘conversation ; that I 
was not content with being in: the right when dis- 
cussing any point, but was overbearing, and rather 
insolent, (of which he convinced: me by mention- 
ing several instances); I determined:, to! endeavor 
to, cure, myself, if I could, sof) this’ vice or»folly 
among: thetrest;| and I added: Humility tomy: list, 
giving an’ extensive meaning tothe word! I cannot 
boast.of much; success in acquiring the reality of 
this virtue, but Dhad)a.good deal, with. regard: ito 
the appearance of. it. ‘I made it a rule to. forbear 
all direct. contradiction to the sentiments: ‘of: others, 
and. all positive. assertion. of. my own., Treven 
forbid. myself, agreeably to the old leis of, our 
JuNTO, the use of every word or expression in the 
language that imported a fixed opinion; such as 
certainly,: undoubtedly, &c, and. 1 adopted’ instead 
of them, J conceive, I apprehend, ov D imaging va 
thing to be so, or,so3 or itso appears to me at pre- 
sent.. When another asserted )something. that: J 
thought an error, I denied myself the'pleasureof 
contradicting him abruptly, and of: shewing imme- 
diately some absurdity in his pr oposition:; and in 
answering I began by observing, that: in) certain 
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eases or circumstances, his opinion would be right, - 
but in the present case there appeared or seemed to 
me some difference, &c. I-soon found the ‘advan: 
tage of this change in my manners; the conver- 
sations I engaged in went on more pleasantly. 
‘The modest way in which I proposed my opinions, 
procured them a readier reception and less. contra- 
diction ; I had less mortification when I was found 
to be in the wrong, and’ I more: easily prevailed 
with others to give up their mistakés’and join'‘with 
me when I happened to be in the'right.’ And this 
mode; which I at’ first put on’ with some’ violencé 
to hatural inclination, becamé at length easy, and 
so habitual to me, that perhaps for the last fifty years 
no one has ever heard a dogmatical’ ‘expression 
escape me. And to this habit (after my character 
of integrity) I think it principally ' owing that: 
had early so much weight with my fellowecitisetle 
when I proposed new institutions or alterations in 
the old ; and so much influence in public councils, 
when I became a member: for I’ was‘ but ‘a bad 
speaker, never eloquent, subject to much hesitation 
in my choice of words, hardly correct in language; 
and yet I generally carried my point. == 
‘In reality there is perhaps no one of our natural 
passions so hard to subdue, as Pride ; disguise it, 
struggle with it, stifle it, mortify it as much as oné 
pleases, it is still alive, and will every ‘now and 
then peep out and show itself; you will see it, per- 
haps, often in this history. For even if'I could 
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conceive that] had completely overcome it, [should 
probably be proud of my humility. | 
[Here ath what was written at Passy, near 
mre | HOD AG 
. | MEMORANDUM. 


bok am now: bo ihens to write at dine ( Philadelphia ‘ 
August 1788, but cannot have the help expected from 
- my papers, many of them being lost in thewar.' I 

have however found the following :—. © : 


Having mentioned a great and extensive Prefect 


bi I had conceived, it seems proper ‘that some 
account:should be here given of that project and 
its ‘object:' Its first rise in my mind appears in 
the sane reais ined little Paper; ev Pre: 
served, viz. Prins | 

ina ohaicace! on my iN histoty, i in library. 
May 9, 1731. 
- © That the great affairs of the world, the wars, ‘re- 
volutions, &c. are carried on and effected by parties. 
. “That the view of these parties is: their present 
general interest, or what they take to be such. 


' “That the different views of these aso aes | 


ties occasion all confusion. om 

“That while a party is carrying on a ilar 
design, each | man n'has his Pci daa aces interest 
imview. .) | Bie | 


“That as soon as a party Kab mised: its ceva: 


point, each member becomes intent upon his par- 
ticular interest ; which, thwarting others, breaks 


on 
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that party into pee _ occasions more: con- 
fusion. fe To tl vide lott] 
mac That: few in: sch affairs act eo a men ai 
of the good of their country, whatever they may 
pretend ; and though their actings bring real good 
to their country, yet men primarily considered that 
their'own and their country’s interest»were: united, 
and\so did not act from a‘principle of benevolence. 
\ “That ‘fewer still, im Bang affairs, act) with, a 
view to the good of mankind.’ \ CSSS IO, SA 
\. “ There seems to me.at jae to: be: nicht ‘0Cc- 
easion for ‘raising an United Party for Virtue; by 
forming the virtuous and. good men of all nations 
into a regular body, to be governed by) suitable 
good and: wise rules, which good and wise’ men 
may probably be more unanimous in.:theit obe- 
dience to, than common people are. to. common 
laws. att P.O uth. 
“Tat present think, that whoever attenapti this 
aright, and is well qualified, nannoti fail oe pleasing 
God, and of meeting hf success. | I diel B. F. a 
'} 2» wl OF O#ed Word Teile a yeohan dice har 1 
Revolvitig this : Fikokect in. my’ thind; as\'to: he 
didweanes hereafter, when’ my’! circumstances 
should afford me the necessary leisure, {T “put 
down from time to time, on pieces of paper; such 
thoughts as occurred to me respecting it. Mast of 
these are lost, but I find one. purporting " to’ be 
the.substance of an intended creed, containing. as 
I thought the essentials of évery known ‘religion, 
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and being free of every thing that might shock 
the professors of any religion. It is expipened 
in these words; viz. 

“That there is one God who made all dicta 

“That he governs the world by his providence, ' 

“That he ought to be NarEED s, by adoration, 
prayer, and thanksgiving. 

“But that the most jig diet al service to God, is 
domg good to man. 7 | 
“That the soul is immortal. ~ | 

“ And that God will certainly reward virtue and 
punish vice, either here or hereafter.” 

My ideas at that time were, that the sect shookd 
be begun and spread at first, among young and 
single men only; that each person to be initiated 
should not only declare his assent to such éreed, 
but should have exercised himself with the thirteen 
weeks’ examination and practice of the virtues, as 
im the before-mentioned model ; that the existence 
of such a society should be kept a secret, till it 
was become considerable, to prevent solicitations 
_for the admission of improper persons; but that 
the members should, each of them, search among: 
hiss acquaintance for ingenious, \ well-disposed. 
youths, to whom, with prudent caution, the scheme 
should be gradually communicated. That the 
members should engage to afford their advice, as- 
sistance, and support to each other in promoting: 
one another's interest, business, and advancement 
in life: that for distinction, we should be called: 

VOL. I. . K 
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THE SOCIEPY, OF THE FREE AND, EASY., . Free, as 
being, by. the general practice andy habits: of, the 
virtues, free from. the dominion of wice ;;,and,parti+ 
cularly by the practice. of industry and, frugality, 
pas from debt, which exposes a man: to, constraint, 
and. a species of slavery to his creditors...,., ae: 
This j is as much as I can now recollect. of the 
project, except. that I communicated, it. in part’ to 
two.young men, who adopted it with some enthu- 
siasm: but my then narrow circumstances, and, 
the necessity 1. was, under of sticking close to. my; 
business, occasioned: amy. postponing, the: farther 
prosecution of it at that time; and my multifarious 
eccupations, public and private, induced, me. to, 
continue postponing, so that it has been omitted, 
-till I have no longer strength or, activity left suffi- 
cient for such an enterprize. . Though I am still of } 
opinion it was .a practicable, scheme, . and mi: 
have been very useful, by forming a great number. 
of good citizens: and. I was not, discouraged by 
the seeming magnitude of the undertaking, . as. 1 
have always thought that one man of tolerable 
abilities, may work great changes, and accomplish, 
great, affairs among mankind, if he first forms.a. 
good plan;.and cutting off. all amusements. or. 
other employments that would divert his attention, ; 
makes the execution of that. same pam his.,sole, 
study and | business. bins te ty Bo OE 
In 1732, I, first published, my hi aon under, 
the name of Richard Saunders ; it was: enpR ate 
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by wié ‘about’ ‘twenty-five “years, ‘and* commonly 
called Poor Richard’s Almanack. © Y endeavored 
to make it both ‘entertaining and useful, and it 
accordingly came te be in ‘such demand ‘that I 
reaped considerable profit from it; vending ‘an- 
nually near ten’ thousand. And SBN that it’ 
was generally” read, (scarce any neighborhood in 
the province being without it,) T considered it as a 

proper vehicle for conveying instruction among the 
common people, who bought scarcely any other 
books. T therefore’ filled ‘all ‘the little spaces that 
occurred between the remarkable days in the Ca- 
Jendar, with ‘proverbial sentences, chiefly such “a8 
inculcated industry and frugality; as thé méans’of 
procuring wealth, and thereby securing virtue: it 
being more difficult for a man in want to ‘act atvafs 
Hierlesery as (to use here one of those proverbs) “i 

is hard for an empty sack to stand upright.” THs 
proverbs, which contained the wisdom Of many 
ages and nations, I assembled and ‘formed into a 
connected discourse prefixed to the Almanack of 
1757, as the harangue of'a wise old man to the 
people: attending an auction: the bri inging all these 
_ scattered counsels thus into a focus, enabled them 
to make’ eréater impression. The piece being 
universally approved, was copied in all the news- 
papers ‘of the American Continent, reprinted | in 
Britain on a large sheet of paper to be stuck up in 
houses ; two translations were made of it in France, | 
and etait numbers bought by the clergy and gen- 
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try, to distribute gratis among their poor parish: 
ioners and tenants. In Pennsylvania, as it dis- 
couraged useless expense in foreign superfluities, 
some thought it had its share of influence in -pro- 
ducing that growing plenty of money which was 
observable for several years after its publication. - 
“LT considered my newspaper also as ‘another 
means of communicating instruction, and “in that 
view frequently reprinted ‘in it extracts from the 
Spectator, and other moral writers ; ‘and sometirr on | 
published little pieces of mine own which had been — 
first composed for reading in our Junto. Of ee 
are a Socratic dialogue tending to prove, that what- 
ever might be his parts and abilities, a vicious man 
could not properly be called a man of sense; and | 
a discourse on self-denial, showing that virtue was 
not secure till its practice became a habitude, and 
was free from the opposition of contrary inclina- 
tions : these may be found in the papers about the 
beginning of 1735. In the conduct of my news- 
paper, I carefully excluded all libelling and per- 
sonal abuse, which is of late years become so dis- 
graceful to our country. Whenever I was solicited 
to insert any thing of that kind, and the writer: 
pleaded (as they generally did) the liberty’ of the 
press; and that a newspaper was like a sta 
coach, in which any one who would pay had a 


right toa place 5 my answer was, ‘that I would 


sey etre eZ 


at This piece will a fourth in ies iahiticas of Dr, “Franklin's 5 
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print.the piece separately if desired, and the author 
might have as many copies as he pleased. to distri- 
bute himself; but that I would not take upon me 
to.spread his detraction ; and that having contract- 
ed with my subscribers to furnish them with what 
might be either useful or entertaining, I could not 
fill their papers with private altercation in which 
they had no concern, without doing them manifest 
injustice. . Now, many of our printers make no 

scruple of gratifying the malice of individuals, by 
- false accusations of the fairest characters among 
ourselves, augmenting animosity even to the pro- 
ducing of duels; and are moreover so indiscreet 
as to print scurrilous reflections on the government 
of neighbouring states, and evén on the conduct.of 
our best national allies, which may be attended 
with the most pernicious consequences. These 
things. I mention as a caution to young printers, 
and. that they may be encouraged not to pollute 
the presses, and disgrace their profession by such 
imfamous practices, but refuse steadily; as they 
may see by. my example, that such a course of 
conduct will not on the whole be injurious to their 
interests. _ 

Tn 1733, I sent one of my journeymen to Charles- 
town, South Carolina, where a printer was wanting. 
I furnished him with a press and letters, on an 
agreement of partnership, by. which I was to re- 
ceive one-third of the profits of the business, paying 
- One-third of the expense. © He was a man of learn- 
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ing, but ignorant in matters of account;,and,thoug! 
he sometimes made me remittances, I could getno 
account from him , hor any, satisfactory. state of,our 
partnership while) he lived. » On, his; decease; the 
business was continued by, his widow, who betng 
born and bred in Holland, where (as I have been 
informed) the knowledge of accounts, makes,a part 
of female education ; she not only,sentme.as.clear 
a statement, as she could find. of the transactions 
past; but continued, to account, with the, greatest 
regularity and,exactness every quarter afterwards ; 
and managed the business, with such success,, that 
she not only reputably brought up,a family, of chil- 
‘dren, but at the expiration of the term, was able to 
purchase of me the printing-house, and. establish 
her son. in it. I mention this affair chiefly for the 
sake of recommending that branch of education’ for 


our young women, as likely, to, be ofmore use.to 
them and _ their children, m case, of widowhood, 
than either music or dancing ; , by preserving them 
from losses by imposition of crafty men,.and,ena- 
bling, them, to continue, perhaps, a profitable mer. 
cantile house, with established cor rrespondence,, all 
a son is grown up fit. to undertake and go. on, with 
it;,.to,the lasting. oahier a and siihthidoa the 

family, sds soe pe 
. About, the. year. 1734, re saci among. us: a. 

* _young Presbyterian preacher, named. Hemphill, 
awho, delivered, with a good voice, and apparently 
extempore; most excellent discourses; which drew 


/ 
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toeether Considerable numbers ‘of different persua- 
sions, who joined in admiring them.°'Among the 
pest, TP became one of his constant hearers; his ser- 
mons pleasing me, as they had little of the dogma- 
tical kind, but inculcated strongly the practice’ of 
virtue, or what in the religious style are called good 
works. Those however of our congregation who 
‘eonsidered themselves as orthodox Presbyterians, 
disapproved his doctrine, and were joined ‘by most 
of the old ministers, who arraigned him of hetero- 
doxy before the synod,’ in order to have him 
silenced. I became his zealous partisan, and con- 
tributed all I could to raise a party in his favor, 
and combated for him awhile with some hopes of 
‘success. There was much scribbling pro and con 
upon the occasion; and finding that though an 
éleeant preacher, he was but a poor writer, I wrote 
for him two or three pamphlets, and’ a piece in the 
Gazette of April, 1735. Those pamphlets, ‘as is 
generally the case with controversial writings, 
though eagerly read at the time, were soon out°of 
‘vogue, and I sheaf ns whether a ne ect of 
‘them now exists. Ad oP SHINS 
“During the contest an tinféick occurrence hurt 
his cause exceedingly. One of our adversaries 
having heard him preach a sermon that was much 
admired, thought he had somewhere read the ser- 
‘mon before, or at least a part of it. On searching 
‘he found ‘that part quoted at length in one of the 
British Reviews, from a discourse of Dr. Foster's. 
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‘This detection gave,;many of our party disgust 
who accordingly abandoned:his cause, ‘and -occa 
sioned our more speedy discomfiture-in: the synod. 
Tstuck by him, however; I .rather:approved:his 
giving us good sermons composed by others, than 
bad) ones of his own: manufacture; though the 
latter ;was the: practice of our common teachers 
He afterwards: acknowledged to me that sinaeit 
those he preached were his own; adding, that his 
memory ‘was such: as enabled him» to; retain/and 
repeat any sermon after once reading only.“ On 
our defeat he left us in search elsewhere 6f better 
fortune; and I quitted the congregation, never 
attending it after; though I continued many years 
my subscription for the support of its ministers." 
» ol had begun in 1733 to study languages: I soon. 
‘made myself so much a master of the French,’ as 
to be able to read the books in that language’ with 
ease: I then undertook the Italian. Anacquaint- 
ance who was also learning it, used often to tempt 
me to play chess with him. Finding this took rs 
too much of the time I had to spare for stu 

I at length refused to play any more, unless'o 


this condition, that the victor m every game alti vf 


have a right to impose a task, either of parts of the 
grammar to be got by heart, or in translations, &e: 
which tasks the vanquished was to perform upon 
honor before our next meeting. As we played 
pretty equally, we thus beat one another Hieetey sane 

language. I afterwards, poate a little pains-taking, © 
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acquired’ as much of the Spanish as to ‘read their 
books also. I have already mentioned: that I had. 
only one year’s instruction in a. Latin school, and 
that when very young, after which I neglected that 
language entirely. But when I had attained an 
acquaintance with the French, Italian, and Spanish, 
E-was’ surprised to find on looking over a Latin 
Testament, that I understood more of that lan- — 
guage than I had imagined ; which encouraged me 
to apply myself again to the study of it, and I met 
with the more success, as those preceding” lan- 
guages had greatly smoothed my way. From these 
circumstances I have thought there is some incon- 
sistency in our common mode of teaching lan- 
guages. We are told that it is proper to begin first 
with the Latin, and having acquired that, it will be 
more easy to attain those modern languages which 
are derived from it: and yet we do not begin with 
the Greek, in order more easily to acquire the 
Latin. It is true that if we can clamber and get 
to the top of a staircaise without using the steps; 
we shall more easily gai them in descending ; but 
certainly if we begin with the lowest, we shall with 
more ease ascend to the top; and I would there- 
fore offer it to the consideration of those who super- 
intend the education of our youth, whether since 
many of those who begin with the Latin, quit the 
same after spending some years without having made 
any great proficiency, and what they have learned 
becomes almost useless, so that their time has been 
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lost ;.it;would ‘not have been better to havebegun 
with the’ French; proceeding to ithe Italianyand 
Tuatin:' For though after spending::the sametime 
they:should quit the study of languages and:never 
arrive ‘at ‘the Latin, they would however have 
acquired another tongue or two that,» bemgy an, 
modern use, might be serviceable to them in com- 
mon life. + akong 

» After ten years’ absence from Delsiniedaiia hav- 
ing become easy in’my: circumstances; I made 
journey thither to visit my relations; whichI could 
not sooner afford. In returning I ‘calledat New- 
Port to see my brother James, then settled there 
avith “his printing-house; our former differences 
were forgotten, and our meeting was very cordial 
and affectionate: he was fast declining im health, 
‘and requested of me that in case of his) death, 

which he apprehended not far distant, I would 
take home his son, then but ten years of age, and 
bring him wp. to the printing-business.. This I ac- 
cordingly performed, sending him a few years to 
school before I. took him into the: office. His 
mother carried on the business till he was grown 
up, when I assisted him with an assortment of 
new types, those of his father being in a manner 
worn out. Thus it was that 1 made my brother 
ample amends for the service I had deprived him 
of by leaving him so early. 9) 6 bis 268s 

sadn .1736;,1 lost one-ofimy sons, ay fine bo yoot . 
four years old, by the small pox, taken inthe com- 
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moneoway.’ I long regretted hinvbitterlyand: still 
regret that I had not given it to him by imoculation. 
Dhis:l:mention for the sake of parents who: omit 
thatoperation, on the supposition that they should 
never forgive themselves if a child died under its 
my example ‘shewing that the regret maybe the 
same either way, and therefore that the safer: should 
be chosen. - | eo iete 
- Our club, the :Junto,. was found so wash and 
afforded such: satisfaction to the members, that 
some were desirous of introducing their friends, 
which could:not well be done without exceeding 
what we had settled as a convenient number 5 viz. 
twelve. ‘We had from the beginning made ita 
rule:to keep. our institution a secret, which was 
pretty well observed ; the intention was to-avoid 
applications of improper persons for admittance, 
some of whom perhaps, we might find it. difficult 
to refuse. I was one of those who were. against 
any addition to our number, but instead of it made 
_in writing a proposal, that every member separately 
should endeavor to form a subordinate club; with 
the same rules, respecting queries, &c, and without 
forming them, of the connexion with the Junto. 
The advantages proposed: were the improvement 
of so many more young citizens by the use of our 
institutions; our better acquaintance, with the 
general sentiments of the inhabitants.on any occa- 
sion, as the junto member might propose what 
queries we should desire, and) was to report to. the 
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Junto, what passed in his separate club: the»pro- 
motion of our particular mterests.in businessyby 
more extensive recommendation, and the imcreaseé 
of our influence in public affairs, and our power»of- 
doing good: by spreading through the several clubs 
the sentiments of the Junio. ‘The project was 
approved, and every member undertook to form 
his club: but they did not all succeed. Five or 
six only were completed, which were, called by 
different names, as the Vine, the Union, the Band 
&c.; they were useful to themselves, and afforded 
us a:good deal of amusement, information, and 
imstruction; besides answering im some considera- 
ble degree our views of influencing the public:on 
particular occasions; of which I shall give some 
instances in course of time as they happened. Laake 
io My first: promotion was my bemg chosenin | 
1736) clerk of the: general assembly... The choice 
was: made that year without opposition; but the 
year following, when I was again proposed, (the 
choice like that of the members being annual) a 
new member made a long speech against me; in 
order to favor some other candidate. I was how- 
ever chosen, which was the more agreeable tome, 
“as, besides the pay for the immediate service. of 
clerk, the place gave me a better opportunity. of — 
keeping up an interest among the members, which 
secured to me the business of printing: the votes, 
laws; paper-money, and other occasional jobs'for 
the public, that on the whele were very, profitable. 
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I therefore did not like the: opposition of) this new 
member, who was a gentleman of fortune and edu- 
cation, with talents that were likely to givechim‘in 
time great ‘influence in the: house, which indeed 
afterwards happened. I did not however aimat 
gaining his favor by paying any servile respect to 
him, but after some time took this other method: 
Having heard that he had in his library a certaim 
very scarce and curious book, I wrote a note to 
him, expressing my desire of perusing that book, 
and requesting that he would do me the favor 
of lending it to me fora few days. He: sent it 
immediately ; and I returned it in about a week 
with another note, expressing strongly the sense of 
the favor. When we next met in the house, he 
_ spoke to me, (which he had never done before) and 
with great civility; and he ever after manifested a 
readiness to serve me on all occasions, so that» we 
became great friends, and our friendship continued 
to his death. This is another mstance of the truth 
of an old maxim I had learned, which says,:“ He 
that has once done you a kindness will be more ready 
to do you another, than he whom you yourself have 
obliged.” And it shows how much more profitable 
it is prudently to remove, than to resent, worn and 
continue inimical proceedings. 5 | 

» -In'1737, Col. Spotswood, late Govergv! of vs 
ginia, and then Postmaster General, being dissatis- 
fied with the conduct of his ‘deputy at» Philadel- 
phia, respecting some nésligence'in rendering, and 
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want: of exactnessin framing his accounts?took 
from him:the commission and offered) it teime.iok 
accepted it readily, and found it of great advan 
taye ; for thougl the salary was small) it facilitated 
the: correspondence that improved’ my ‘newspapé 
mereased'the number demanded, ‘as wellolig the 
advertisements to be inserted, ‘so that it: came! to 
—— mea’ none income. : ve -_ com 


iaadicininon to ive my papers’ ia ino 

the riders. Thus he ‘suffered greatly from his7e! _ 
elect in due accounting ; and: I mention: iba ales! 
son to:those young men who may be employed! itr 
managing affairs for others, that they should ale 
ways render‘accounts, and make’ ‘remittances with: 
great clearness and: punctuality: The charactet 

of:observing: such a conduct, is the most powerful 
ofall recommendations to new employments: and’ 
ineréasé oftbusiness: 1): 2enw. sir ny ocipenia teal 

»T began now to turn my thoughts: to’ publie: 

affairs, beginning however with small matters. The’ 
city wateh was one of the first things that Icon’ 
ceived: to want regulation. Ttwas managed by. 
the constables of the respective wards in tum s>the® 
constable summoned a number of housekeepers to. 
attend him for the night. Those who chose ‘never’ 
to attend, paid him six shillings a-year to bevext’ 
cased, which was supposed to. goto hacen 

tutes, but was in reality much more 
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necessary; for that, purpose, and)made the con- 
stableship a place of. profit; and the constable;for 
anlitile drink» often got such ragamuffins» about 
him,as a watch, that respectable housekeepers did 
not,chuse to mix) with. , Walking the rounds \teo 
was often neglected; and; most, of the nights spent 
in) tippling ; I, thereupon wrote.a paper to be readin 
junto, representing these irregularities, but insisting 
more particularly on the inequality of this six-shil- 
ling tax of. the constable’s, respecting the circum- 
stances of those who) paid it ; since a poor widow 
housekeeper, all whose property to be guarded by: 
the, watch, did not perhaps exceed the value of fifty 
pounds, paid as much as the wealthiest merchant; 
who had, thousands of pounds-worth of goods in 
his stores... On the whole, I :proposed:as a more 
effectual watch, the hiring of proper men to serve 
constantly in the business; and. as:a more:equitable 
way, of supporting the charge, the levying>a ‘tax: 
that should be proportioned to the property.» : This 
idea) being approved by the Junto, was communi- 
eated to the other clubs; but as originating in each 
of them; and though the plan was not immediately 
carried into execution, yet by preparing the minds: 
of people for the change, it paved the: way. for 
the law obtained a few years after, when the 
naesvaliaen ef our clubs were grown into more in- 
ein this as I varie a ment sn fdineti be i soi 
in. the Junto, ‘but. it. was afterwards published) on 
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the different accidents and carelessnesses hivtortratg 
houses. were set on fire, with cautions against them, 
and means proposed of avoiding them. This fine 
spoken of as an useful piece, and gave rise to.a 
project, which soon followed it, of forming a.com- 
any for the more ready extinguishing of fires, < 
mutual assistance in removing and_ securing) af 
goods when in danger. Associates in this scheme. 
were presently found, amounting: to: thirty. . om 
articlesof agreement obliged every member to keep 
always in good order and fit for use, a4 -ertaim 
number of leathern buckets, with strong bags ar 
baskets, (for packing and transporting dhdgonda) 
which were to be brought to every fires and:we 
agreed about once a month to spend a social even- 
ing. together, in discoursing and communicating 
such ideas as occurred to us upon. the subject: of 
fires, as might be useful in our. conduct _ on such 
occasions. The utility of this institution: 
appeared, and many more desiring to be arkevitiond 
than we thought convenient for one company, they 
were advised to form another, which was accord- 
ingly done: ; and thus went on one new. company 
after another,: till they became so numerous. as to. 
include most of the inhabitants who were men,of 
property ; and now at the time of my writing thi 
(though upwards of fifty years since its establish~ — 
ment,) that which I first formed, called. thoodini 
Fire. Company, still subsists ; though the first-meém- 
bers. are all. deceased. but one, who is older by a 
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year than Iam. The fines that have been paid by 
members for absence at the monthly meetings, have 
been applied to the purchase of fire-engines, ladders, 
_fire-hooks, and other useful implements for each 
company ;so that I question whether there is a 
city in the world better provided with the means 
of putting a stop to beginning conflagrations; and 
in fact, since these institutions the city has never 
lost by fire more than one or two houses at a time, 
and the flames have often been extinguished before 
the house in which apd sical has been half con- 
sumed. xP 

«dn 1739, arrived among us :fnen Srokind the 
Reverend Mr. Whitfield, who had made himself 
remarkable there as an itinerant preacher. He was 
at first permitted to preach in some of our churches; 
but the clergy taking a dislike to him, soon refused 
him their pulpits, and he was obliged te preach 
ux the fields. The multitude of all sects and: deno+ 
minations that attended his sermons were enor- 
mous, and it was a-matter of speculation to me, 
(who was one: of the number,) to observe the ex- 
traordinary influence of his oratory on his hearers, 
and how much they admired and respected him; 
notwithstanding his common abuse of them, by 
assuring them, they were naturally half beasts. and 
half ‘devils. It was wonderful to see the change 
soon made in the manners of our inhabitants. 
From being thoughtless or indifferent about religion, 
it, seemed as if all the world were growing religious, 

VOL. fF. L 
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so that one could not walk through, the town in 
an evening withaut hearing psalms sung in different 
families of every street. And. it being found: in- 
convenient to, assemble in. the open air, ‘subject 
to its inclemencies, the building of a house to meet 
In, Was no sooner proposed, and persons appointed 
to receive contributions, but suflicient’sums were 
soon received to procure the’ ground, and erect 
the building, which was 100 feet long and7 0 broad; 
and the work was carried on with such spirit as 
to be finished in a much shorter time than could 
have been expected. Both house and ground were 
vested in trustees, expressly for the use of any 
preacher of any religious persuasion, who might de- 
sire to. say something to the people at Philadelphia: 
The design in building not being to accommodate 
any particular sect, but the inhabitants in general 5 
so that even if the Mufti of Constantinople were 
to send a missionary to preach Miho to 
us, he would find a pulpit at his service. © 6 
Mr. Whitfield, on leaving us, went heecatineg 
all the way through the inlet to Georgiay ‘The 
settlement of that province had lately been: begun, 
but instead of being made with hardy industrious 
husbandmen accustomed. to labor, the only. Pre 
ple fit for such an enterprise, it was. with famili 
of broken shop-keepers, and other insolvent. debt- 4 
ors; many of indolent. and idle habits, taken’out 
of the. Jails, who. being set down in -the woods, 
unqualified. for cleari ing land, and unable to > endure 
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the hardships ‘of a new settlement, perished in 
numbers, leaving many helpless children unpro- 
vided for. ‘The sight of their miserable situation 
inspired the ‘benevolent heart of Mr. Whitfield, 
with the idea of building an orphan-house there, 
in which they might be supported and educated. 
Returning northward, he preached up this charity, 
and made large collections : for his eloquence had 
a wonderful power over the hearts and purses of 
his hearers, of which I myself was an instance, 
I did not disapprove of the design, but as Georgia 
was then destitute of materials and workmen, and 
it was proposed to’ send them from Philadelphia 
at a great expense, I thought it would have been. 
better to have built the house at Philadelphia, and 
brought the children to it. This I advised; but he 
‘was resolute in his first project, rejected my counsel, 
and I therefore refused to contribute. happened 
soon after to attend one of his sermons, in ‘the 
course of which, I perceived he intended to finish 
with a collection, and I silently resolved he should 
get nothing from me: I-hadin my pocket a handful 
of copper-money, three or four silver dollars, and 
five pistoles i in gold; as he proceeded I began to 
soften, and ashclidea to give the ‘copper. itotiied 
stroké’ of His oratory made me ashamed of that; 
and determined me to give the silver 5 ; and he 
finished ‘so admirably, that I emptied my pocket 
wholly into the‘ collector's dish, gold and all! At 
this sermon’ there was dlso one of ‘our club, who 
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being of my sentiments respecting the ‘building in 
Georgia, and suspecting a collection might. Be 
tended, had ‘by precaution emptied ‘his’ pockets. 
before he came from honie: towards the conclusion 
of the discourse, however, he felt a strong inclina- 
tion to give, and applied to a neighbor who. stood 
near him, to lend him some money for the purpose. 
The request: was fortunately made to perhaps the 
‘only man in the company who had the firmness 
not to be’ affected by the preacher. ‘His answer 
was, “ At any other time , friend Hopkinion, T would 
lend to thee freely ; but not now ; for thee seems t to 
me to be out of thy right senses.” FO eye's 
Some of Mr. Whitfield’s enemies affected’ to 
suppose, that he would apply these colléctions’ to 
his own private emolument; but I, who was inti- 
mately acquainted with him (being employed i in 
printing his sermons, journals, &e.), never had the. 
least suspicion of his integrity ; : but am to this day 
decidedly of opinion, that he'was in ‘all his conduct 
a perfectly honest man ; and methinks my testimony 
in his favor ought to have the more weight, as we 
indeed 


erat 


had no religious connexion. He used i 
sometimes to pray for my conversion, but never hai 

- the satisfaction of believing’ that his prayers were 
heard. Ours was a mere civil friendship, sincere — 
on both sides, and lasted to his death. The follow- 
ing instance will show the terms on which we 
bu Upon one of his arrivals from England at 
Boston, he wrote to me that he should come soon 


‘ 
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to Philadelphia, but knew not where he could 
lodge when there, as he understood his old friend. 
and host, Mr. Benezet, was removed to German- 
Town. My answer was, you know my housé; 
if you can make shift with its scanty accommoda- 
tions, you will be most heartily welcome. He re- 
plied, that if I made that kind offer for Christ’s 
sake, I,should not miss of a reward. And I re- 
turned, “don’t let me be mistaken ; it was not for 
Christ's sake, but for your sake.” One of our com- 
mon acquaintance jocosely remarked, that knowing 
it to be the custom of the saints, when they received. 
any favor, to shift the burthen of the obligation 
from off their own shoulders, and place si in 
heaven, I had contrived to fix it on earth. 
The last time I saw Mr. Whitfield, was’ in 
London, when he consulted me about his orphan- 
house concern, and his purpose. of appropriating 
it to the establishment of. a college. __. a th 
He had a Jond and clear voice, and articulated, 
his words so perfectly, that he might be heard and 
understood ata great distance; especially ‘as his 
auditories observed the most perfect silence. He — 
preached one evening from the top of the Court- 
House steps, which, are in the middle of Market 
Street, and on the west side of, Second Street, 
which: crosses it at right angles... Both streets were 
filled with his hearers to a considerable distance : 
being among the hindmost in Market. Street, 7 had 
the curiosity to learn how far he could be heard, by. 
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retiring backwards down thevstreet towards’ the 
river; and I found his voice distinct till J came 
near Front Street, when: some noise in: that street 
obscured it: Imagining then a semicircle; “of 
which my distance should be the radius, and that 
it: was filled with auditors, to each of whom: I 
allowed two square feet; I) computed that he 
mieht well be heard by more than thirty thousand. 
This reconciled me ‘to the’ newspaper accounts of 
his having preached to'25,000 people in the fields, 
and to the history’ of generals’ haranguing’ silty 
armies, of which I had sometimes doubted ” 
“By hearing him’ often, I: came to’ distinguish 
easily between sermons newly composed, ‘and 
those which he had. often preached in the course 
of his travels. His delivery of. the latter was so 
piece nae — that this apne 


i Bes 


ae £5. the early part of his life, Mr. Whitfield was preaching i in 
an open field, when a drummer happened. to be present, who 
was determined to interrupt his pious business, and rudely beat’ 
his drum in a violent manner, in, order.to drown the preacher's 
voice. Mr. Whitfield spoke very loud, but was not as powgrtol 
as the instrument. He therefore called out to the drummer in 
these words, “ Friend, you and I serve the two greatest masters 
existing—but i in different callings—you beat up’ for ‘volunteers 
for King George; I for the Lord Jesus:—in God’s' name, then, 
let us not interrupt each other; the world is wide enough for 
both; and ,we may get recruits in abundance.” This speech 
had such an effect on the drummer, that he went wa in great 


good-humor, and, left the preacher in 1 full possession of t the 
field. 
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every emphasis, every modulation of voice, was so 
perfectly well turned and well placed, that without 
being interested in the subject, one could not help 
being pleased with the discourse; a pleasure of 
much the same kind with that received from an 
excellent piece of music... This is an advantage 
itinerant preachers have over those who are sta- 
tionary, as the latter cannot well improve their 
delivery of a sermon by so many rehearsals, His 
writing and printing from time to time gave great 
advantage to his enemies: unguarded expressions, 
and even erroneous opinions delivered. in preach- 
ing, might have been afterwards explained. or qua- 
lified, by supposing others that might have accom- 
panied them; or they might have been. denied ; "4 
but litera scripta manet: critics attacked his writ- 
ings violently, and with so much appearance of 
reason as to diminish the number of his votaries 
and prevent their increase. So that Iam satisfied 
that if he had never written any thing, he would 
have left behind him a much more numerous and 
important sect; and his reputation might m that 
case have been still growing even after his death 5 
as there being nothing of his writing on which to 
found a censure, and give him a lower character, 
his proselytes would be left at liberty to attribute 
to him’as great a variety of excellencies, ‘as their 
enthusiastic’ admiration might: wish icc to: Hirt 
possessed, 
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_ My business was now. constantly augmenting,» 
and my circumstances growing daily. easier, my» 
newspaper having become very profitable, as being 
for a time almost the-only. one in this. and the) 
neighboring provinces. | 1,experienced too the: 
truth of the ebservation, “that after getting the 
first hundred pounds it is more easy to get the yar eecicor 
money itself being ef a,prolifie nature.) 4 

The partnership. at. Carolina. having aia 
I was encouraged to engage in others, and. to pro-; 
mote several of my workmen who: had. behaved: 
well, by establishing them/with printing-houses'in: 
different colonies, on the same terms with that in’ 
Carolina... Most of them did well, being enabled; 
at the end of our term, (six. years,) to purchase the. 
types of me and go on working for themselves; by 
which means several families were raised. Part- 
nerships often finish in quarrels ; but I was happy - 
in this, that mine were all carried on and. ended ; 
amicably ; owing, I think, .a good deal to the pre=: 
caution of haying very explicitly settled im our! . 
articles, every thing to be done by or expected) © 
from each partner; so that there was nothing to, 
dispute; which precaution I would therefore re-, 
commend to all who enter into partnerships ; for: 
whatever esteem partners may have for, and confi- 
dence. in each other at the time of the contract, : 
little jealousies and disgusts may arise, with ideas. 
of inequality in the care and burthen, business, &é.. 
which are attended often with breach of friendship 
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and of the eonnexion ; sii agli sisal and. 
other disagreeable consequences. 9 9) 
»Lhad on the whole abundant reason to se satis- 
fied with my being established in Pennsylvania$ 
there were however some things that 1. regretted, 
there being no provision for defence, nor for a. com= 
plete education of youth; no militia, nor any col-. 
lege: I therefore in 1743 drew up a proposal for 
establishing an academy; and at that time, think- — 
ing ithe Rev. Richard Peters; who was out of em-. 
ploy,a. fit person to superintend such an institu- 
tion, 1.communicated the project to him: but he. 
having more profitable views in the service of the 
proprietors, which succeeded, declined the under- 
taking: and not knowing another at that time. 
suitable for such a trust, I let the scheme lie awhile 
dormant. I succeeded better the next year, 1744, 
in proposing and establishing a Philosophical Society. 
The paper I wrote for that purpose, will be found 
among my writings; if not lost with many others... 
_ With respect to defence, Spain having been se-. 
yeral years at war against Great Britain, and being. 
at length jommed by France, which brought us into. 
great danger; and the labored and long-continued. 
endeavor of our Governor, Thomas, to prevail. 
with our Quaker assembly to pass a militia law, 
and make other provisions for the security of the 
province, having proved abortive; I proposed to 
try what might be done by a voluntary subscrip-. 
dion of the people: to promote this, I first. wrote. 
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and’ published a pamphlet; intitled Pram PRrurit, 
in which [ stated our helpless’ situation: in strong 
lights, with the necessity’ ‘of union and discipline 
for our defence, and promised to propose in'a few 
days, an‘ association, to be generally signed’ for 
that” purpose. ‘The pamphlet had a sudden and 
surprising effect. I was called upon for the instru- 
ment of association ; having’ settled the draughtof 
it with a few friends, ‘I appointed a meeting of the 
citizens in the large building before mentioned! The 
house ‘was pretty full; I had prepared‘a number of 
printed ‘copies, and yaovitied pens and ink dis 
persed all over the room. I harangued them a lit! _ 
tle’ on’ ‘the subject, read the paper, explained 4 ‘it, 
and then distributed ‘the copies, which were €a- 
gerly signed, not the least: objection being made. 
When ‘the company separated, and ‘the papers. 
were collected, we found above twelve hundred — 
signatures; and other copies being dispersed in 
the country, the subscribers amounted at length to 
upwards of ten thousand. These all furnished 
themselves as soon as they could with arms, ‘formed — 
themselves into companies, and regiments, chose 
their own officers, and met every week to’ be int 
structed in the manual exercise, and other parts of 
military discipline. The women, by subscriptions 
among themselves, provided silk colors, which 
they presented to the companies, painted with dif 
ferent devices and mottos, which I supplied! The 
officers of the companies composing the Philadel- 
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phia regiment, being met, chose me. for their'co- 
lonel ; but conceiving myselfunfit, I declined that 
station, and recommended: Mr. Lawrence, a fie. 
person, and aman of influence, who was accord- 
ingly appointed. I then proposed:a lottery to de- 
fray the expense of building a battery below the 
town, and furnished with'cannon: ‘it filled expedi- 
tiously, and the battery was soon erected, the mer- 
lons being framed of logs and filled with earth. 
We bought some old cannon from Boston; but 
these not being sufficient, we wrote to London for 
more; soliciting at the same time our proprietaries 
for some assistance; though without much expec- 
tation of obtaining it. Meanwhile, Colonel Law- 
rence, » Allen, Abraham ‘Taylor esquires 
and myself, were sent to New-York by thie asso- 
ciators, commissioned to borrow some cannon of 
Governor Clinton. He at first refused us peremp- 
torily ; but at a dinner with his council, where there 
was great drinking of Madeira wine, as the.custom 
of that place then was, he softened by degrees, 
and said he would lend us six. After a few more 
bumpers he advanced to ten; and at length he 
very good-naturedly conceded eighteen. They 
were, fine cannon, 18 pounders, with their car- 
riages, which were soon transported and mounted 
on ‘our batteries; where the associators kept a 
nightly guard bile the war lasted : and among the 
rest, I regularly took my turn of duty iid as a 
common soldier. 
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_ My aciivity im these,operations was agreeable'to 


the Governor and council; they took me into con- 
fidence,,and. I was consulted by them in every 
measure, where their concurrence was thought use- 
ful to the association. Calling in the aid. of religion, 
I proposed to them the proclaiming a fast, to pro- 


mote reformation, and implore the blessing of hea-* 


ven on our.undertaking. ‘They embraced. the mo-; 
tion; but-as it was the first fast ever thought, of in! 
the province, the secretary had no precedent from 


which ‘to. draw the-proclamation... My education’ 


in N ew-England, where a fast is hme aes 


leeds! a 


the cauaacan aa 3 it was ng a sae vee 


man,.printed. in both, languages, and circulated; — 


through the province. This gave the clergy of the. 
different sects an opportunity of influencing. their, 


congregations to jom,in the’ association, and it — 


would. probably have been general among ‘all. but: 
the Quakers, if the peace had not soon intervened. 

_ It.was thought by some of my friends, that by, 
my activity in these affairs, 1 should offend. that. 
sect, and thereby lose my interest in the assembly’ 
of the province, where they formed. a great. majo-~ 
rity. A young man who had likewise some friends. 
in the assembly, and. wished to. succeed me.as their 
clerk, acquainted me that it was decided. to .dis- 
place me at the next election; and he through good-. 


will advised me to resign, as more. consistent with, 


my honor than being turned out. My: answer, to, 


- 
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him was, that I had read or heard of some public 
man, who made it a rule, never to: ask foran‘of- 
fice, and never to refuse one when offered to him. 
TL approve, said I, of this rule, and shall practise it 
with a small addition; I shall never ask, never 
refuse, nor ever RESIGN an office. If they will have 
my office of clerk to dispose of it to another, they 
shall take it from me. Iwill not, by giving it up, 
lose my right of some time or otlier making reprisal 
on my adversaries. I heard however no more 
of this: I was chosen again unanimously as clerk 
at.the next election. Possibly as they disliked my 
late intimacy with the members of council who had 
joined the Governors in all the disputes about mi- 
litary preparations, with which the house had long 
been harassed, they might have been pleased if 1 
would voluntarily have left them ; but they did not 
care to displace me on account merely of my 
zeal for the association, and they could not. well 
give another reason. Indeed I had some cause to 
believe that the defence of the country was not dis- 
agreeable to any of them, provided they were not 
required to assist in it. And I found that amuch 
ereater number of them than I could have imagined, 
though against offensive war, were clearly for the 
defensive.. Many pamphlets pro and con were pub- 
lished on the subject, and some by good Quakers, 
in favor of defence ; which I believe convinced most 
of their young people. A’ transaction in our fire 
company gave me some insight into their prevailing 
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sentiments., It had been proposed that we should 
encourage the schemefor building a battery by lay- 
ing out the present stock, then about sixty pounds, 
intickets of the lottery. »By ow rules no money 
could bedisposed of -till the next meeting after the 
proposal, - The company consisted of thirty mem- 
bers, of which twenty-two were Quakers, and eight 
only of other persuasions.. We eight punctually at- 
tended ‘the meeting ; ‘but: though we tk ought that 
some of the Quakers would join us, we were by no 
means-suré-of a majority. Only one Quaker, Mr. 
James. Morris, appeared to oppose the measure. 
He expressed much sorrow that it had ever been 
proposed, as he said. friends were all against it, and 
it would create such discord as might break up the 
company. We told him that we saw no reason 
for that ; we were the minority, and if friends'were 
against the measure, and out-voted us, we must 
and should, agreeable to the usage of all societies, 
submit. When the hour for business arrived, it 
was moved’ to put this to the vote: he allowed ‘we 
might do it by the rules, but as he could assure us 
that. a: numberof members intended to. be:present 
for the purpose of opposing it, it would be but) can- 
did to allow a little time for their appearing. While 

we were disputing this,’ a waiter came to tell me, 
two gentlemen below desired to speak with. mej 
went down, and found there two of our Quaker 
members. | They told me there were eight of them 
assembled at a tavern,just by; that they were de- 
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termined to come and vote with us if there should 
be occasion, which they hoped: would not:be ‘the 
case, and desired we would not call for their as 
sistance, if we could do! without it; as their voting 
for such a measure might embroil’ them with their 
elders and friends: being thus secure of a majority, 
I went up, and after a little seeming’ hesitation, 
agreed toa delay of-another hour. This Mr. Mor 
ris‘ allowed: to ‘be’ extremely fair! Not oné of ‘his 
opposing’ friends appeared, at which he expressed 
great surprise ; and at the expiration of the hour; 
we carried the resolution eight to one: and as of 
the 22’ Quakers, 8 were ready to vote with us, and 
13 by their absence manifested that they were not 
inclined to oppose the measure, I afterwards esti- 
mated the proportion’ of Quakers sincerely against 
defence : as 1 to 21 only. For these were all regular 
members| of the society, and in eood' reputation 
amone them, and who had: notice i what was cid oe 
posed at that meeting) 9) 

~The honorable and learned Mi: Logan, who ia aid 
always been of that sect, wrote an address to them 
declaring ‘his appr obation of defensive war) and 
supported: ‘his opinion’ by’ many strong arcuments ? 
he put into my hands sixty pounds to ‘be laid’ out 
in lottery tickets’ for the battery, with directions to 
apply what prizes might be drawn wholly to: that 
service. “He told me the following’ anecdote’ of 
his old master, William Penn, Yespecting deferice. 
He-came over’ from England ‘when a young an, 
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with that proprietary, and as hisssecretary. It was 
war time, and their ship was chased by an armed 
vessel, supposed to be an enemy. Their captain 
prepared. for defence ; but told William Penn, and 3 
his company of Quakers, that he did not expect 
their assistance, and they might retire into. the 
cabin; which they did, except James. Logan, 
who chose to stay upon deck, and was quartered: 
toa gun. The supposed. enemy proved a friend, 
so there was no fighting: but when the secretary 
went down: to communicate the intelligence, Wil- 
liam Penn rebuked him severely for staying upon 
deck, and undertaking to assist in defending the 
vessel, contrary to the principles of Friends ; espe- 
cially as it had not been required by the capte ain. 
- This reprimand, being before all the company, 
piqued the secretary, who answered: “ LT being thy - 
servant, why did thee not order me to come down? but 
thee was willing enough that I should stay and help to 
Jeght ihe ship, when thee thought there was danger.” 
My being many years in the assembly, a majo- 
rity of which were constantly Quakers, gave me 
frequent opportunities of seeing the embarrassment 
given them by their principle against war, when- 
ever application was made to them, by order of 
the crown, to grant aids for military purposes. 
They were unwilling to offend government.on the 
one hand, by a direct refusal; and their friends~ 
(the body of the Quakers) on the other, by a com- 
- pliance contrary to their principles ; using a variety 
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ef evasions to. avagd complying, and) modes of dis- 
guising the compliance, when it became unavoid- 
able. The common mode at last was, to grant 
‘money under the phrase of its being “for the 
King’s use,” and never to inquire how it was ap- 
plied. But if the demand was not directly from 
the crown, that phrase was.found not so proper, 
and some other was to be invented. Thus, when 
powder was wanting (I think it was for the gar- 
rison at Louisburg), and the government of New- 
England solicited a grant of some from Pennsyl- 
vania, which was much urged on the house: ‘by 
Governor Thomas; they would not grant money 
to buy powder, because that was an ingredient of 
war; but they voted an aid to New-England of 
3000 pounds, to be put into the hands of the Go- 
-vernor, and appropriated it for the purchase of 
bread, flower, wheat, or other grain. Some of the 
council, desirous of giving the house still further 
embarrassment, advised the Governor not to accept 
provision, as not being the thing-he had demanded: 

but he replied, “1 shall take the money, for I 
understand very well their meaning: other grain is 
gunpowder ;” which he accordingly bought, and 
they never objected to it. It was in allusion to 
this fact, that. when in our fire company we feared 
the success of our proposal in favor of the lottery, 
and I had said to a friend of mine, one of our 
members, “If we fail, let us move the purchase 
of a fire-engie with the money ; the Quakers can 

VOL. I. M 
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have-no objection; to that: and then, if youmomi- 
nate meand I you as a committee for that, pur- 
pose; we will buy a great gun, which is certainly, a 
fire engine ;’ “1 see,” said he, ‘you have.improyed: 
by being so long in the assembly ; your equivocal 
project. ron be just. a match for their, wheat, or 
other grain.” speed! 

. -Those Ae ip tin Ne siahisk the PI suf- 
fered from haying established and published it as 
one of their. principles,’ that-no kind. of war was: 
lawful, and which being once published, they could 
not afterwards, (however they might change their 
minds,) easily get rid of, reminds me of what I 
think a, more, prudent conduct in another | sect 
among us; that of the Dunkers. [was acquainted 
with one of its founders, Michael Weflare, soom 
after it, appeared. . He complained. to me that they 
were. grievously calumniated by. the zealots ,of | 
other persuasions, and charged with abominable 
principles and. practices, to. which they were: utter 
strangers. . I told. him this had always, been. the 

case with new sects, and that to put a. stop to such 
abuse, L imagined it might be well to publish the 
articles of their belief, and the rules of hein . 
pline.. He.said. that jt had. been, proposed, among 
them, but not agreed to, for, this reason ; “,When 
we were first drawn together as a. society, (said. he); 
it-had pleased, God to enlighten, our, minds so far 
as to-see that some doctrines, which were esteemed 
tguths,,wvere errors; .and. that. others, which .we 
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had*esteemed ‘errors, were real truths. ‘From time 
to time He’ has been pleased to afford us: farther 
light, and our principles have been improving, and 
our errors diminishing : now we are not sure that 
we are arrived at the end of this progression, and 
at the perfection of spiritual or theological know- 
ledge ; and we fear that if we should once print 
our confession of faith, we should feel ourselves 
as if bound and confined by. it, and perhaps ‘be 
unwilling to receive further improvement; and our 
successors still more so, as conceiving what their 
elders and founders had done, to be something 
sacred, never to be departed from.” This modesty 
in a sect, is perhaps a singular instance in the 
history of mankind, every other sect: supposing 
itself in possession of all truth, and that those 
who differ are so far in the wrong: like a man tra- 
velling in foggy weather; those at some distance 
before him on the road he sees wrapt up in the 
fog, as well as those behind him, and also the 
people in the fields on each side; but near him all 
appear clear; though in truth Had is as much in the 
fog as any of them. To avoid this kind of em- 
barrassment, the Quakers have of late years been 
gradually declining the public service in the assem- 
bly and in the magistracy, choosing rather to ng 
their power than their principle: : i a 
In order of time, I should have mentioned before, 
that having in 1742, invented an open stove for 
the better warming of rooms, and at the same time 
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saving fuel, as the fresh air admitted was warmed 
in entering, I made a present of the model to 
Mr. Robert Grace, one of my early friends, who, 
having an iron furnace, found. the casting of the 
plates for these stoves a profitable thing, as they 
were growing in demand. To promote that de- 
mand, I wrote and published a pamphlet, intitled, 
“An Account of the new-invented Pennsyloania Fire- 
Places ; wherein their construction and manner of 
operation is particularly explained ; their advantages 
above every other Method of warming Rooms demon- 
strated ; and all objections that have been raised 
against the use of them, answered and obviated,” &e:* 
This pamphlet had a good effect ; Governor Tho- 
mas was so pleased with the construction of this 
stove as described in it, that he offered to give me 
a patent for the sole vending of them for a term of 
years; but I declined it from a principle. which 
has ever weighed with me on such occasions, viz. 
That as we enjoy great advantages from the inven- 
lions of others, we should be glad of an opportunity 
to serve others by any invention of ours ; and this 
we should do freely and generously. = 

_. An ironmonger in London, however, assuming 

a good deal of my pamphlet, and working it up 
into his own, and making some small changes in 
the machine, which rather hurt its operation, gota 
oe for it there, and aw as a was’ s told, ‘a little ) 
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fortune by it! And this is not the only instance 
of patents taken out of my inventions by others, 
though not always with the same success; which 
Tnever contested, as having no desire of profiting 
by patents myself, and hating disputes. |The use 
of these fire-places in very many houses, both here 
in ‘Pennsylvania, and the neighboring states, has 
been, and is, a great Saving of ‘wood to mee inha- 
bitants. dasapapielsi 
“Peace being éindiiaea, and. the association 
busitiess therefore at an end, I turned my thoughts 
again to the affair of establishing an academy. 
The first step I took was to associate in the design — 
a number of active friends, of whom the: Junto 
furnished a good part: the next was to write and 
publish a pamphlet, intitled, “Proposals relating to 
the Education of Youth in Pennsylvania.” “This I 
distributed among the principal inhabitants gratis : 
and as’soon as I could suppose their minds a'little 
prepared by the perusal of ‘it, ‘I set on foot a sub- 
scription for opening and supporting an academy 3 
it'was to be paid in quotas yearly for five years 
by so dividing it I judged the subscription might 
betlarger; ‘and TI’ believe it was ‘so, amounting to 
no ‘Tess, if r remember right, than a thousand 
pounds." | pg ing. 
if Other, great benefactions for this institution were subse- 
quently obtained, both i in America and Great Britain, through 
the influence of Dr. Franklin ; who, on his return to Phila- 
delphia from England, in 1775, carried thence two large gold 
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‘In the introduction to.these proposals, T stated 
their publication not as an act of mine, but of 
some public-spirited gentlemen ; avoiding ‘as’ much 


as I could, according to my usual rule, the ~pre- 


senting myself to the public as the author of any 
scheme for their benefit. ELLE a a 
The subscribers, to carry the project into imme- 
diate execution, chose out of their number twenty- 
four trustees, and appointed Mr. Francis,’ then 
attorney-general, and myself, to draw up conisti- 
tutions for the government of the academy ; which 
being done and signed, a house was hired, masters 
engaged, and the schools opened ; I. ssieaewe 
same year, 1749. Hiatt Crete Te 
The scholars increasing fast, the cate was soon 
found too small, and we'were looking out for a 
piece of ground, properly situated, with intent to 
build, when accident threw into our way a’ large 
house ready built, which with a few alterations 
might well serve our purpose: this was the’ building 
before mentioned, erected by the’ hearers of Mr. 


\ 
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medals, given by Mr. Sargent, one of his friends, to be bestowed 
as prizes on such scholars as should distinguish themselves: by 
writing on subjects to. be proposed to them by the . trustees or 
‘governors of the college. Dr. F., one of the trustees, named 
for the first subject, ‘« The Motives to, and Advantages ) 

perpetual Union between Britain and her Colonies: ant Ye 
pieces on the subject were produced, one of which obtained the 
medal. They were all printed, and read i in igre tite 


probation, and were reprinted in | England. ati Fu poTy 


® 
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Whitfield, and was obtained for usin the fy adit 


manner... — 
sits: vt wn noted, that the nos ast et bog ‘this 


building being made by people of. different. sects, sf 


eare was taken in. the nomination of trustees, in 
whom the building and ground were to be vested, 
that a predominancy should not be. given to any 
sect; lest in time that predommancy mig ht be a 
means of appropriating the whole to the use. of 
such sect, contrary to the original intention ;. it 
was for this reason that one of each sect was ap- 
pointed ; viz. one Church of England man, one 
Presbyterian, one Baptist, one Moravian, &e. who, 
in case of vacancy by death, were to fill it. by 
election from among the contributors. The Mora- 
vian happened not to please his colleagues, and 
on his death they resolved to have no other. of 
that’ sect; the difficulty then was, how to avoid 
having two of some other sect, by means of the 
new choice. Several persons were named, and 
for that reason not agreed to: at length one men- 
tioned me, with the observation, that I was merely 
an honest man, and of no sect at all, which, pre- 
vailed with them to choose me. The enthusiasm 
which existed when the house was built, had long 
since abated, and its trustees had not been able to 
procure fresh contributions for paying the ground 
rent, and discharging some other debts the build- 
ing had. occasioned, which. embarrassed . them 
dest Being now a ia of both boards.of 
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‘trustees, that for the building, and that for the aca- 
demy, I had a good opportunity of negociating with 
‘both, and brought them finally to an ‘agreement, 
.by which the trustees for the building were to cede 
‘it to those of the academy ;) the latter undertaking 
to discharge the debt, to keep for ever‘ open in 
the building a large hall for occasional. preachers, 
according to thé original intention, and maintain a 
‘free school for the instruction of poor children. 
‘Writings were accordingly drawn; and, on paying 
‘the debts, the trustees of the academy were put in 
‘possession of the premises; and by dividing the 
great.and.lofty hall into stories, and. different rooms 
‘above and below for the several schools, and pur- 
chasing some additional ground, the whole was 
soon made fit for our purpose, and. the scholars 
‘removed into the building. The whole care and 
' trouble of agreeing with the workmen, purchasing 
materials, and superintending the work, fell.apon 
me, and J went through it the more cheerfully, as 

it did not then interfere with my private business); 
having the year before taken a very able, indus- 
trious, and honest partner, Mr. David Hall,. with 
whose character Iwas well acquainted, as he had 
worked for me four years: he took off my hands 
all care of the printing-office, paying me punctually 
my share of the profits... This partnership conti 
nued eighteen years, successfully for us both: cor 
«>The trustees of the academy, after a while; were 
incorporated by a charter fromthe Governor their 
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funds were increased by» contributions in Britain, 
and grants of land from the proprietaries, to which 
the assembly has’ since: made considerable addi- — 
tion 3) and. thus was established the present Uni- 
versity: of Pinladelphia» Lb have been continued 
one of its trustees from the beginning, (now near 
forty years,) vand have had the very great: pleasure 
of seemg a number of the youth who have'received 
their education in it, distinguished: by their im- 
proved abilities, serviceable inv inate stations, ou 
ornaments to their country. » Te eda 
When I was disengaged saibledth as alice ‘men- 
tioned, from ‘private business, I flattered: myself 
that by the ‘sufficient, though moderate fortune: 1 
had acquired; I had found) leisure during the rest 
of my life for philosophicalstudies and amusements, 
I purchased all Dr. Spence’s apparatus, who had 
come from England to: lecture ‘in Philadelphia, 
and I proceeded in my electrical experiments ‘with 
great alacrity ; but the public now considering me 
asa man of leisure, laid hold of me for their pur- 
poses’; every part of our civil’ government, and 
almost at the same time, imposing some duty upon 
me. ©The governor put‘me into the commission of 
the peace; the corporation of the city chose me 
one of the common council,:and’ soon after ‘alder- 
man) andthe citizens at large elected mea’ bur- 
gess -to represent them in assembly; this latter 
station was the more agreeable to me,'as I grew 
at length tired with sitting there to hear the debates, 
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in: whieh; as clerk, I could take no. part;,and which. 
were often so uninteresting, that I was. mduced 
to amuse myself with making magic squares or 
circles;*) or any thing to avoid wearinesss;and I 
conceived my becoming a member would enlarge 
my power of doing good. I would: not. however 
insinuate that my ambition was not flattered by all 
these promotions; it certamly was: for, consider- 
ing my low beginning, they were great things to 
me: and: they were still:more pleasing, as bemg so 
many spontaneous testimonies of the public good 
opinion, and by me entirely unsolicited). 05) 
' The office of justice of the peace I tmed a httle, 
by attending a few courts, and sitting on the bench 
to hear causes ; but, finding that more knowledge 
of the common law than 1 possessed was neces- 
sary to!act in that station with credit, I gradually 
withdrew from it ; excusing myself by being obliged. | 
to attend the higher duties of a legislator in. the 
assembly.. My election to this trust was)repeated 
every:year for ten years, without my ever asking 
any elector for his vote, or signifying, either directly 
or indirectly, any desire of bemg chosen. Om 
taking my seat in the house; mie son was. ee 09 | 
ther'clerk:) 9) eco. 6 scmmere gaia: 
“The year following, a heat sine a be:held 
with | wes henner at sana: the governor sent. a: 
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oe veal of these are inserted in Dr. Franklin's 3 w raters pol 
Papers on Philosophical Subjects” 9° 9 
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message to the House, proposing that: they should 
nominate some of their members, to be joined» with 
some” members: of) council, as commissioners: for 
that purpose. The House named: the: speaker; 
(Mr. Norris) and myself; and, being commisstoned, 
we went'to Carlisle, ‘and'met the Indians: accord= 
ingly. As those people are extremely apt: to: get 
drunk, and when so are'very quarrelsome ‘and. dis- 
- orderly, -we strictly forbade ‘the selling any liquor 
to them ; and when they complained of this'restric- 
tion, we told them, that if they would continue 
sober during the treaty, we would give them plenty 
of rum. when the’ business was over. ‘They pro- 
mised this, and they kept the promise, because 
they could get no rum, and the; treaty was\con- 
ducted very orderly, and concluded to» mutual 
satisfaction. They then claimed and received the 
rum; this) was in the afternoon; they were near 
100. men, women, and children, and were: lodged 
in temporary cabins, built in the form of a square, 
just without the town. In the evening, hearing a 
great noise among them, the commissioners walked. 
to:see what was the matter: we found they had 
made.a great: bonfire in the middle of the squares. 
they were all drunk, men and women, quarreling 
and fighting. Their dark-colored bodies, half- 
naked, seen only by the gloomy light of the bon- 
fire, running. after and beating.one another with 
firebrands, accompanied. by their horrid. yellings, 
formed a scene the most resembling our ideas of 
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hellthat could ‘well:-be imagined': theré was ‘Ho 
appeasing the tumult, and we retired toour lodging. 
At midnight a number of them came’ thundering 
at our door, demanding: more: rum, of which “we 
took no notice. The next day, sensible they ‘had 
misbehaved in: giving us that disturbance, they sent 
three of their old counsellors to make. their “apo- 
logy. The orator acknowledged the fault, but laid 
it upon the rum; and then endeavored to excuse 
the rum, by saying, “The Great Spirit who made 
all things, made every raha for some use, and what- 
ever usehe designed any thing for, that use it should 
always be put to. Now, when he maderam; hé 
said, “LET THIS BE FOR THe! INDIANS ‘TO GET 
DRUNK WITH ;’ and it must ‘be so.” “And indééd 
if it be the ddenbad of Providence to eset these 
savages In order to make room for the ‘éultivators 
of the earth, it seems not impossible that rum’ may 
be the! appointed means. It has already annihit 
lated all the tribes wn former ily" ‘inhabited the sea 
coast. ‘at OS Gaot ia ERO 

odn 1754; Dr. aubioacent Rowal a particular friend 
of mine, conceived the idea of establishing @ hospi! 
tal in» Philadelphia, (a very “betieficent design; 
which has been ascribed 'to me, but was: ‘originally 
and:truly his) for’ the’ reception and cute “oP poor 
sick persons, whether*inhabitants of the: province 
or strangers.’ He was'zealous and active in endea- 
voring to procure’ ‘subscriptions for it; but’ the’ 
proposal being a novelty in Arerica; and” at first’ 
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not well understood, he met but with little success. 
At length he came to me with the compliment, that. 
he found there was no such a thing as carrying a 
public-spirited project through .without my beng 
concerned in it. ‘“ For,” said he,“ I am often asked 
by those to whom I propose subscribing, Have 
you consulted Franklin on this business ? And what 
does he think of it 2. And when I tell them that I 
have not, (supposing it rather out of your line) they 
do not subscribe, but say, they wall consider it? oA 
inquired into the nature and probable utility of this. 
scheme, and receiving from him a very satisfactory 
explanation, I not only subscribed to it myself, but 
engaged heartily in the design of procuring sub- 
scriptions from others: .previous however: to the 
solicitation, I endeavored to prepare the, minds, of 
the people, by writing on the subject in the news- 
papers, which was my usual, custom in such cases; 
but which Dr. Bond had omitted... The subscrip- 
tions afterwards were more free and generous 3, but 
beginning to flag, I saw they would be insufficient 
without some assistance from the assembly, and 
therefore proposed to petition for it; which was 
done. The country members did not at first relish 
the project; they objected that it could’ only be 
serviceable to the city, and therefore the citizens 
alone should be at the expense of it; and) they 
doubted whether the citizens themselves generally 
approved of it... My allegation on the contrary, 
thatit met with such approbation-as to-leave ne 
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doubt of our being able to‘raise 2000/7. ‘Dyevoluntahey: 
donations, they ooubisltived: asa most extray | 
‘supposition, and utterly» impossibles » On diiinall 
formed my plan; and asking leave to bringoin ca’ 
bill for incorporating the contributors according to) 
the prayer of their petition, and. granting sthem ‘a 
blank sum of money; which leave was ‘obtained: 
chiefly onthe consideration, that the House-could 
throw the bill out if. they did not like its; I drew.it 
so as to. make the important. clause a conditional 
one; viz. “ And. be it enacted, by. the: authority 
aforesaid, that when the said contributors shalb 
have met and chosen their managers and treasurer, 
and shall have'raised by their contributions a’capi+ 
tal stock of 2000/. value, :(the yearly interestof 
which is to be applied to the accommodation’ of 
the sick poor in the said hospital, and of charge for 
diet, attendance, advice, and medicines) and»shald 
make the same appear to the satisfaction of the Speaker 
of the Assembly for the time being ; that thensit 
shall and may be lawful for the said Speaker,.and 
he is hereby required to ‘sign an order: on the pro 
vincial treasurer, for the payment of two thousand 
pounds in two yearly payments, to the treasurer 
of the'said) hospital, to be applied to the founding; 
building, and finishing of the same.” This)condi- 
tion carried the bill through; for the members: who 
had opposed the grant, and now conceived «they 
might have the credit of being charitable: without 
the expense, agreed to its: passage; and) then in 
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soliciting subscriptions among the people, we urged 
the conditional promise of the law as an additional 
motive to give, since every man’s donation “would 
be doubled : thus the clause worked both ways. 
The subscriptions accordingly soon exceeded the 
requisite sum, and we claimed and received the 
public gift, which enabled us to carry the ‘design’ 
into ‘execution. A convenient and handsome 
building’ was soon erected; the institution has by 
constant experience been found useful, and’ flou- 
rishes to this day; and I do not remember any of 
my political manceuvres, the success of which’ at 
the time gave me’ more pleasure; or wherein, after 
thinking of it, I more easily excused myself. ie 
having made some use of cunning. | 
“It was about this time, that dtethibe projector, 
the Rev. Gilbert Tennent, came to me witha 
request that I would assist him in procuring ‘a 
subscription for erecting a new meeting-house. It 
was to be for the use of a congregation he had 
gathered among the Presbyterians, who were ori- 
ginally disciples of Mr. Whitfield. Unwilling’ to 
make myself disagreeable to my fellow-citizens, by 
too frequently soliciting their contributions, I abso 
lutely refused. He then desired I would furnish 
him with a list of the names of persons I knew by 
experience to be generous and public-spirited. ‘I 
thought it would be unbecoming in me, after their 
kind compliance with my solicitations, to’ mark 
them out to be worried by other beggars, and 
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therefore: refirsed-to: give such a list... He then’ de 
sired:E would at least give him my fei, 
F.will readily do, said 1; and, in the first p! — 
advise you'to apply to all those who “you know 
will give something ; next, to those who: you ake 
uncertain whether they will give any thing or ‘not; 
and show’ them the: list of those who have IVEN : 
and. lastly, do not neglect those who you*are sure 
will give nothing ; for in‘some of them you maybe 
mistaken. He Iota and thanked me, and’ said. 
he would. take my advice. He did so, for he asked, 
of every body ; and he obtained a much’ largersum 
than he expected, with which he erected the capa: 
cious and elegant meeting-house that stands in 
Arch Street. ofa. eee 
. Our city, though ae: out with a besiutifil resu- 
re ity, the streets large, straight; and ‘exsemngienith 
other at right angles, had the: disgrace of su fering 
those streets to remain long unpaved, and in’ wet 
weather the wheels of heavy carriages ploughed 
them into a quagmire, so that it was difficult to 
cross thems ; and in nay weaher ee dust tig 
offensive. 
Jersey enalaits vie saw iting pain . the-inhabita nie s 
wading in mud, while purchasing: their provisic ions, 
A strip of ground down the middle of that market 
was at length paved with brick, so that being once 
m the market they had firm footing ;, but® were 
often over shoes in dirt to- get there. “By talking 
and writing on the subject, I was at length instru- 
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mental in getting the street paved with stone be- 
tween the market and the brick foot pavement that 
was on the side next the houses. This for some: 
time gave an easy access to the market dry-shod; | 
but the rest of the street not being paved, whenever’ 
a carriage came out of the mud upon this pave- 
ment, it shook off and left its dirt upon it, and it 
was soon covered with mire, which was not -re- 
moved, the city as yet having no scavengers. After 
some inquiry I found a poor industrious man who 
was willing to undertake keeping the pavement 
clean, by sweeping it twice a-week, carrying off 
the dirt from before all the neighbours’ doors, for 
the sum of sixpence per month, to be paid by each 
house. I then wrote and printed a paper setting 
forth the advantages to the neighborhood that 
might be obtained from this small expense; the 
greater ease in keeping our houses clean, so much 
dirt not being brought in by people’s feet ; the bene- 
fit to the shops by more custom, as buyers could 
more easily get at them; and by not having in 
windy weather the dust blown in upon their goods, 
&e. &e. I sent one of these papers to each house, 
and in a day or two went round to see who would 
subscribe an agreement to pay: these sixpences’; it 
was unanimously signed, and: for a time-well exe- 
cuted. All the inhabitants of the city were de- 
lighted with the cleanliness of the pavement that 
surrounded the. market, it being a. convenience to 
all, and this raised a general desire to have all the 
VOL. I. N 
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streets paved ;,and_ made, the. people more willi 

to submit to.a tax for.that, purpose. After some 
time drew a bill for paving the city,'.and brought 
it into the Assembly. , It was just before I went:to 
England, in, 1757, and did not pass. tilk 1 was 
gone, and then with an alteration. in the, mode of 
assessment, which JI thought not, for the ‘better; 
but with an additional, provision for lighting:as 
well as paving the. _ streets, which ‘| was a.,.great 
improvement, It was by. a private person, the late 
Mr. John Clifton, giving a sample of the utility of 
‘lamps, by placing one at. his door, that the people 
were first impressed with the idea: of lighting call 
the city. The honor of this public benefit has also 
been. ascribed to. me, but. it belongs truly to-that 
gentleman. I did but follow his example, : and 
have only some merit to claim respecting the form 
of our lamps, as diflering from the globe: lamps-we 
were at first. supplied with from, London. \;Fhey 
were found. inconvenient. in, these respects: they. 
admitted no air below; the smoke therefore:did 
not readily go out above, but. circulated. insthe 
globe, lodged .on its inside, and: soon | obstructed 
the. light they. were intended, to afford; giving 
besides the daily trouble of, wiping them. clean: 
-and an. accidental stroke on one of them would 
demolish it, and render it totally useless.. I there- 
5 ra eeneinatay the. 2ocompdaing eth ‘of four: flat 
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panes, with a long funnel above to draw up the 
smoke, and crevices admitting air below to facil- 
tate the ascent of the smoke; by this means. they 
were kept clean, and did not grow dark in a few 
hours, as the London lamps do, but continued 
bright till morning ; and an accidental stroke 
would generally break but a single pane, easily 
repaired) I have sometimes wondered that the 
Londoners did not, from the effect holes im the 
bottom of the globe-lamps used at Vauxhall have 
in keeping them clean, learn to have such holes in 
their street lamps. But these holes being made 
for another purpose, viz. to communicate’ flame 
more ‘suddenly to the wick by a little flax hangimg 
down through them, the other use, of letting in air, 
seems not to have been thought of: and therefore, 
after the Jamps have been lit a few hours, the 
streets ‘of London are very poorly illuminated. | 
“The mention of these improvements puts me in 
mind of one I proposed, when in London, to Dr. 
_ Fothergill,t, who was among the best men | have 
known, and a great promoter of useful projects. 
Thad observed that the streets, when dry, were 
never swept, and the light dust carried away; but 
it was suffered to accumulate till wet weather 
reduced it to mud; and then, after lying some 
days so deép on the pavement that there was no 
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om ‘Fothergill (John) F.R. S. an eminent physician, bornm 1712, 
at Carr-End in Yorkshire, of Quaker parents : died in 1780. 
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crossing but in paths kept clean by. poor people 
with brooms, it was with great labor raked: toge- 
ther and thrown up into carts open above, the sides 
of which suffered some of the slush at every jolt 
on the pavement to shake out. and fall ; sometimes 
to. the annoyance of foot passengers. The: reason 
given for not sweeping the dusty streets was;| that 
the dust would fly into the windows of. shops 
and. houses. . An accidental. occurrence had. in- 
structed me how much sweeping might be done in 
a, little time; I found at my door in Craven Street, 
one morning, a poor woman sweeping my payve- 
‘ment with a birch broom; she appeared very pale — 
and feeble, as just come out of a fit of sickness. 
J. asked who employed her to sweep there ; she 
said, “ Nobody; but I am poor and. in distress, 
and.I sweeps before gentlefolkeses doors, and 
hopes they will give me something.” I bid-her 
sweep: the whole street clean, and I) would. give 
her a shilling; this was at 9.0’clock ; at noon/she 
came for the shilling. From the slowness) I saw 
‘at first in her working, I could scarce believe tha’ 
the work was done so soon, and sent my servant 
to examime it, who reported that the whole street 
was swept perfectly clean, and all the dust.place 

in the gutter which was in the middle ; andthe j 
next rain washed it quite away, so that the: pave- 
ment and even the kennel..were. perfectly clean. 
J then judged that. if that feeble woman could 
sweep such a street in three hours, a strong active 
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man might have ‘done it in ‘half the time. “And 
here let me remark the convenience of having but 
ene gutter in’ such a narrow street running down 
its middle, instead of two, one on each side near 
the footway. For where all the rain that falls on 
a street runs from the sides and meets im the mid- 
dle, it'forms there a current strong enough to wash 
away all the mud it meets with : but when divided 
into two channels, it is often too weak to cleanse 
either, and only makes the mud it finds more fluid 5 
so that the wheels of carriages’ and feet of horses 
throw and dash it upon the foot pavement, (which 
is thereby rendered foul and slippery,) and some- 
times splash it upon those who are walking. My 
proposal communicated to the year was as 
follows: Hwee pd) nek 
»o For'the more effectually cleaning wind keeping 
clean the streets of London and Westminster, it is 
proposed, that the several watchmen be contracted 
with to have the dust swept up in dry seasons, 
and ‘the mud raked up at other times, each m the 
several streets and lanes of his round : that they be 
farnished with’ brooms and other proper instru- 
ménts* for these purposes, to be’ kept at their re- 
spective stands, ready to furnish the eh 9 
seas i employ in the ‘service. | 

That in the dry summer months the dust be all 
swept up into heaps at proper distances, before the 
shops and windows of houses’are usually opened ; 
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when scavengers with close covered carts: shalt 
also carry it all away..  ” HM Berd $8 7 satel 
“That the mud, when raked up, We not left‘ in 
heaps to bé spread abroad again by the wheels of 
carriages and trampling of horses; but that the 
scavengers be provided: with indie’! of carts, not 
placed high upon’ wheels, but low upon sliders, 
with lattice bottoms, which being covered with 
straw, will retain the mud thrown into them; and 
permit the water to drain from it; whereby it-wilb | 
become much lighter, water making thé greatest 
part of the weight. These bodies of carts tobe 
placed at. convenient distances, and the mud 
brought to them in wheelbarrows; they remaining 
where placed. till the mud: is drained and then 
horses brought to draw them away.” t onaifs 
have since had doubts of the practicability of 
the latter part of this proposal, in all places, on 
account of the narrowness of some streets, and the 
difficulty of placing the draining sleds so as not'to 
encumber too much the passage: but I am still of 
opinion that the former, requiring the: dust to be 
Swept up: and carried away before the shops ‘are 
open, is very practicable in the summer, when the 
days are long: for in walking through the Strand 
and Fleet Street, one morning at 7 o’clock, I ob- 
served there was not one shop open, though it had 
been daylight and the sun up above three:hours : 
the inhabitants of London choosing voluntarily to 
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live much by candle-light, and sleep by sun-shine ; 
and yet often complain (a little absurdly) of the 
duty on candles, and the high price of tallow. 
Some may think these trifling matters not worth 
minding or relating : but when they consider that 
though dust blown into the eyes of a single person, 
or into a single shop ina windy day, is but of 
small importance, yet the great number of the 
instances in a populous city, and its frequent repe- 
tition, gives it weight and consequence ; perhaps 
they will not censure very severely those who be- 
stow some attention to affairs of this seemingly 
low nature. Human felicity is produced not so 
much by great pieces of good fortune that seldom 
happen, as by little advantages that occur every 
day. ‘Thus, if you teach a poor young man to 
shave himself, and keep his razor in order, you may 
contribute more to the happiness of his life than in 
giving him a thousand guineas. This sum may be 
soon spent, the regret only remaining of having 
foolishly consumed it: but in the other case he 
escapes the frequent vexation of waiting for bar- 
bers, and of their sometimes dirty fingers, offensive 
breaths, and dull razors: he shaves when most 
convenient to him, and enjoys daily the pleasure 
of its being done with a good instrument. With 
these sentiments I have hazarded the few preced- 
ing pages, hoping they may afford hints which 
some time or other may be useful to a city I love, 
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(having lived many years in it very happily) and: 
perhaps to some of our towns, in America, ;, p> dite 
“Having | been some. time employed, by. vn Post- 
master-General of America as his comptroller: in 
axegulating the several offices, and bringing ,.the 
officers to account, I was, upon his death, in,1753,) 
appointed jointly with Mr. William, Hunter. to, 
succeed him; by a commission. peasy the, Post, 
Bait exter in England. The American office 
had hitherto never paid any thing to that of Britain: 
we were to haye 6001. a year between us, if.we, 
could make that sum out of the profits of the office. 
To do this a variety of improvements were neces-~ 
sary ; ; Some of these were inevitably at. first ex- 
pensive ; so that in the first four years the office 
became above 900l. in debt to us.. But, it soon. 
after began to repay us; and before, I was, dis-. 
placed by a freak of the coat (of which I shall 
speak hereafter,). we had brought it to yield. three 
times as much clear revenue to. the crown as. 
the Post-Office of Ireland. Since that imprudent 
transaction, iby have received, from it—not one 
farthing ! nel 
The business of the Post-Office cigs aaa my 
taking a journey. this year to New England, where. 
the College of Cambridge, of their own. motion, 
presented me with the degree of | Master of Arts.. 
Yale College in Connecticut had before made me. 
a similar compliment. Thus without vind An 
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any Odllége’ Ticame to partake of their: Honors, 
‘They were conferred in consideration of my im- 
provements and aipeovenies in ‘the electric branch 
of Natural Philosophy. © i 8 

In 1754, war with rr ance being again appre- 
hended, a congress of commissioners from: the 
different’ colonies was by an order of the lords of 
trade to be assembled. at Albany ; ; there to confer 
with the chiefs of the six nations, concerning the 
means of defending both their country and ours. 
Governor Hamilton having received this order, ac- 
quainted the house with it, requesting they would 
furnish proper presents for the Indians, to be given 
on this occasion; and naming the Speaker (Mr. 
Norris) and ‘myself to join Mr. John Penn, and 
Mr. Secretary Peters, as commissioners to act for 
Pennsylvania.. The house approved the nomina- 
tion, and: provided the goods for the presents, 
though they did not much like treating out of the 
province ; and'we met the other commissioners:at 
Aibany about the middle of June. In our way | 
thither I projected and drew up a plan for the 
union of all the colonies under one government, 
so far as might be necessary for defence, and 
other important general purposes. :As we passed 
through New-York, I had there shown'my project 
to Mr. James Alexander and Mr. Kennedy,. two 
gentlemen of great knowledge in public affairs, and 
being fortified by their approbation, I ventured to 
Jay it before the congress. It then appeared that 
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several of the commissioners had formed plans of 
the same kind. | A previous question was first 
taken, whether an union should be eStablishedy 
which passed in the affirmative, unanimously. A 
committee was then appointed, one member from 
each colony, to consider the several plans and 
report. Mine happened to be preferred, and with 
a few amendments was accordingly reported. By 
this plan the general government was to be admi- 
nistered by a President General, appointed and. 
supported by the crown; and a grand council to 
be chosen by the representatives of the people of 
the several colonies met in their respective assem; 
blies. ‘The debates upon it im-congress, went on 
daily hand in hand with the Indian business. 
Many objections and difficulties were started, but 
at. length they were all overcome,. and the plan 
‘was unanimously agreed to, and copies ordered to 
be transmitted to the board of trade and:to the 
assemblies of the several provinces. , Its fate was 
singular: the assemblies did not adopt it, as they 
all thought there was too much prerogative in it ; 
and in England it was judged to have too much 
of the democratic. 'The board of trade did not 
approve of it; nor recommend it for the approba- 
tion of his Majesty: but another scheme was 
formed, supposed to answer the same purpose bet- 
ter, whereby the Governors of the provinces with 
some members of their respective councils were to 
meet and order the raising of troops, building of 
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forts; &c. and to draw on the treasury of Gréat 
Britain for the expense, which was afterwards to. 
be refunded by an act: of parliament’ laying a tax 
on America. My plan, with my reasons in stip- 
port of it, is to be found among my political papers: 
_ that were printed.’ Being the winter following in 
Boston, I had much conversation with Governor 
Shirley upon both the plans: Part of what passed 
between us on: this occasion, may also’ be seen 
among’ those ‘papers.’ * The different and contrary 
reasons of dislike to my plan, makes me ‘suspect 
that it was’ really the true medium ; and Tam still 
of opinion it would have been happy for both sides 
if it had» been’ adopted: | 'The colonies’ so united. 
would have been sufficiently strong to have de- 
fended themselves: there would then have been 
no need of ‘troops from England; of course the 
subsequent: pretext for taxing America, and the 
bloody contest it occasioned, would have been 
avoided. But such mistakes are not new + history: 
is full of the errors of states and princes. 
© Took round the habitable world, how few 

“ Know their own good; or knowing it pursue |! 
Those who govern having much business ‘on’ 
their hands, do not generally like to take the 
trouble of considering and carrying into execution 
new projects. The best public measures are there- 
fore seldom adopted from Lehn wisdom, but forced 
by the occasion: 


$3 
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» The Governor of Pennsylvania, in sending it 
down to the assembly, expressed his’ approbation 
of the plan “ as appearing to'him to be drawn up’ 
with great clearness and strength of judgment, 
and therefore recommended it as well worthy their 
closest and’ most serious attention.” The house, 
however, by the management of a certain member, 
took it up when'I happened to be ‘absent, (which T 
thought not very fair,) and reprobated it without 
paying any attention’ to it at all; to fi no'small 
mortification: a | 3 ADR 

°“In'my journey to Boston this year, P met at 
New-York with our new Governor, Mr. Morris, 
just’arrived there from England, with whom I had: — 
been before intimately acquainted. He brought’ a - 
commission to supersede Mr. Hamilton, who, tired 
with the disputes his proprietary instructions sub- 
jected him to, had resigned. Mr. Morris asked 
me if I thought he must expect as uncomfortable 
an administration. I said, “ No, you’may on the 
contrary have a very comfortable one, if you will 
only take caye not to enter into any dispute with the 
assembly:”\“ My dear friend,” said he pleasantly, 
“ how can you advise my avoiding disputes? You 
know I love disputing, it is one of my g oveatest 
sling tn to show the sical L oo 
Asiiel then” fie had some reason for otiagits 
dispute, bemg ‘eloquent, an acute sophister, and 
therefore Benérally stiiccessful in argumentative con-— 
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versation. He had been brought. up. to it froma 
boy, his’ father, as I have heard, -accustoming: his 
children to’ dispute, with one another for his’ diver- 
sion, while sitting at table after dinner; but I think 
the practice was not wise; for in the course of ‘my 
_ observation those disputing, contradicting and:con- 
futing people, are generally unfortunate in: their 
affairs. They get victory sometimes, but .they 
never get good-will, which would.be of more use 
to them. ‘We parted, he going to Philadelphia, 
and Ito Boston) In returning I met at New-York 
with the votes of the assembly of Pennsylvania, 
by which it appeared, that notwithstanding his pro- 
mise to me, he and the house were already in high 
contention; and it was a continual battle between 
them, as lon) as he retained the government. I 
had my share of it, for as soon as I got back to 
my'seat in the assembly, I was put on every com- 
mittee for answering his speeches and messages, 
and by the committees always desired to make the 
draughts. Our answers as well as his messages, 
were often tart, and sometimes indecently abusive: 
and: as he knew I wrote for the assembly, one 
might have imagined that when we met we could 
hardly avoid cutting throats. But he was so good- 
natured a man, that no personal difference between 
him -and me was occasioned by the contest, and 
we often dined together. One afternoon, in the 
height of this public quarrel, we met in the street; 
“ Franklin,” satd he, “ you must go home with me 
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and spend the evening, I am) to’have some:com- 
pany. that you will. like;” and taking me by the 
arm led me to his house. In gay conversation’ over 
our wine, after supper; he’ told us jokingly : that he 
much. admired the’ idea of Sancho Panza, who, 
when it was proposed to give him a government, 
requested. it might be a government _ of blacks; ‘as 
then, if he could not agree with his people, he 
might sell them.’ ‘One of his friends, who sat next 
me, said, “ Franklin, why do you continue to side 
with those damned Quakers? had you ‘not better 
sell. see ? the proprietor would give you a. good 
price.” “The Governor,” said. I, ‘“ has: not. yet 
blacked them enough. -— He indeed. had. labored. 
hard to blacken the assembly in all his messages, 
but they wiped: off his. coloring as fast as. he laid 
it on, and placed. it: in return thick upon his own 
face; so that finding he was likely to be negrofied 
himself, he, as well as Mr. Hamilton, grew tired of 
the contest, and quitted the government, 

_ These public: quarrels were all at bottom owing 
to the: proprietaries, our hereditary Governors ; | 
who, when any expense was to be incurred for the 
defence of their province, with imcredible mean- 
ness, instructed their deputies to pass no act for 
levying the necessary taxes, unless their vast estates 
were in the same act expressly exonerated; ‘and 
they had even taken the bonds of these deputies 
to observe such instructions. The assemblies for 
three years held: out ‘against this injustice, though 
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constrained to bend at last. At length Captain 
Denny, «who was Governor Morris’s successor, 
ventured to disobey those instructions ; how that 
was brought about I shall show hereafter. 

» But Iam, got forward too fast with my story: 
_there..are still some transactions: to be mentioned; 
that happened during the administration of Gover- 
nor Morris. | 

»» War being in a manner commenced with France; 
the government of Massachusets Bay projected 
an attack upon Crown Point, and sent Mr: Quincy © 
to Pennsylvania, and Mr. Pownal, (afterwards 
Governor Pownal,) to New-York to solicit assist: 
ance... As I was in the assembly, knew its temper, 
and was Mr. Quincy's countryman, he applied to 
me for my influence and assistance: I dictated his 
address to them, which was well received; They 
voted an aid of ten thousand pounds, to. be laid 
out in provisions. But the Governor refusing his 
assent to their bill (which included this with other 
sums. granted for the use of the crown) unless a 
clause. were inserted, exempting the proprietary 
estate from bearing any part of the tax that would 
be necessary ;/the assembly, though very desirous 
of making their grant to New England effectual, 
were at a loss how to accomplish it. Mr. Quincy 
labored hard with the Governor to obtain his assent, 
but;he was obstinate. I then suggested a method 
of doing. the business without the Governor, by 
orders on the trustees of the Loan-Office, which 
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by law the assembly had the:right of drawings 
There was indeed. little or no money at the time m. 
the office, and therefore I proposed thatthe orders 
should be payable in a year, and to bear an interest: 
of five per cent.: with these orders I supposed the 
provisions might easily be purchased. The assem-. 
bly with very little hesitation adopted the proposal. 
The orders were immediately printed, and I was _ 
one of the committee directed to sign and dispose 
of them. The fund for paying them, was the in- 
terest of all the paper currency then extant im the 
province upon loan, together with the revenue 
arising from the excise, which being known to_ be . 
more than sufficient, they obtained credit, and were 
not only taken in payment for the provisions, but 
many monied people who had cash lying by them, 
vested it in those orders, which they found advan- 
tageous, as. they bore interest while upon hand, 
and might on any occasion be used as money. So 
that they were eagerly all bought up, and ina few 
weeks none of them were to be seen.. Thus this 
important affair was by my means completed. Mr. 
Quincy returned thanks to the assembly im a hand- 
some memorial, went home highly pleased with 
_ the success of his embassy, and ever after bore for 
me the most cordial and affectionate friendship... 
The British government, not choosing. to permit 
the union of the coldnies, as proposed at Albany, 
and to trust that union with their defence, lest they 
should thereby grow too military, and feel. their- 
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own, strength; (suspicion and’ jealorisies at: this 
time bemg entertained of them) sent over Général 
Braddock with two regiments of regular English 
troops for that purpose. He landed at Alexandria 
in Virginia, ‘and thence marched to Frederi¢ Town 
in Maryland, where he halted for carriages: Our 
assembly .apprehending from some information, 
that he had received violent prejudices against them 
as averse to the service, wished me to wait upon 
him,;not.as from them, but as Post-Master-General, 
under the guise of proposing to settle with him the 
mode of conducting with most celerity and Ccer- 
tainty, the dispatches between him and the: gover- 
nors | of the several provinces, with whom he must 
necessarily have continual correspondence; and 
of which they proposed to pay the expense. My 
som accompanied me on this journey: We found 
the:general at Frederic Town, waiting impatiently 
for) the return of those he: had sent through the 
back*/parts of Maryland and Virginia to. collect 
waggons. I staid with him several days, dined 
with him daily, and had full opportunities of :re- 
moving his prejudices, by the information of what 
the assembly had before his arrival actually done, 
and were still willing to do, to facilitate his opera- 
tions. ‘When I was about to depart, the returns 
of waggons to be obtained were brought in, by 
which it appeared, that they amounted only to 
twenty-five, and not all of those were in serviceable 
condition. The general and all the officers were 
VOL. I. Oo 
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surprised, declared the expedition was then at an 
end, being impossible; and exclaimed against: the 
ministers for ignorantly sending them» into a 
country destitute of the means of conveying their 
stores, baggage, &c., not less than 150 waggoris 
being necessary. I happened to say, I thought ‘it 
was a'pity they had not been landed in Pennsyl- 
vania, as in that country almost every farmer had 
his waggon. The general eagerly laid hold of my 
words, and said, “ Then you, sir, who.are aman of 
interest there, can probably procure them for us; 
and I beg you will undertake it”. T asked what 
terms. were to be offered the owners of the wag- 
gons; and I was desired to put on paper the terms 
that appeared to me necessary. This I did, and 
they were agreed to; and a commission and in- 
structions accordingly prepared immediately. What 
those terms were will appear in the advertisement 
[I published as soon as I arrived at Lancaster; 
which being, from the great and sudden. effect it 
produced, a piece of some curiosity, I shall insert 
it at length as follows. ot igh aaiteh ap 
« ADVERTISEMENT. " e ey 
«“ Lancaster, April 26, 1753. 
__“ Whereas, 140 waggons, with 4 horses to each 
waggon, and 1500. saddle or pack horses,., are 
wanted for the service of his Majesty's forces, now 
about to rendezvous at Wills’s Creek; and his 
Excellency General Braddock having been pleased 
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to empower me ‘to contract’ for ‘the ‘hire of the 
sainé’'s I hereby give notice, that I shall attend for 
that’ purpose at Lancaster from this day to next 
Wednesday ‘evening; and at York from next 
Thursday morning, ‘till Friday evening ; where I 
shall be ready ‘to nen for waggons and teams, or 
single horses, on the following terms: viz. 1.'That 
there shall be paid for each waggon with four good 
horses and a driver, fifteen shillings per diem. 
And for each able horse’ with a pack-saddle, or 
other’ saddle and furniture, two shillings per diem. 
And for each able horse without a saddle, eighteen 
pence per diem. 2. That the pay commence from 
the time of their joining the forces at Wills’s Creek 
(which must be on or before the 20th May ensuing) 
and that a reasonable allowance be paid over and 
above for the time necessary for their travelling to 
Wills’ s Creek and home again after their discharge. 
3: Each waggon and team, and every saddle or 
pack-horse, is to be valued by indifferent persons 
chosen between me and the owner; and im case 
of the loss of any waggon, team or other horse in 
the service, the price according to such valuation | 
is to be allowed and paid. 4. Seven days’ pay is 
to be advanced and paid in hand by me to the 
owner of each waggon and team, or horse, at the 
time of contracting, if required; and the remainder 
to be paid by General Braddock, or by the pay- 
master of the army, at the time of their discuarge ; 
or from time to time as it shall be demanded. 


_ 


upon,to. do the duty of soldiers,, or be, otherwis 
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5, No drivers, of waggons, or persons, taking-care 
of the hired horses, are on any. account, to, be called. 


Q 
L 


employed than in conducting. or taking ¢ care of their 
carriages or horses. 6. All oats, Indian corn, ,or 
other | ram that” waggons or, horses: bring to the: 
camp, more than. i is, necessary , for, the, subsistence, 


of the horses, 1s to be taken for the use. of the army, 


and: a, reasonable price paid for the, SAM’rg-nalegeril 
“ Note.—My son,, William, Franklin, _ is, em- 

powered. to enter | into like , contr acts; with., any 

person ih in Cumberland. cout Aint - a 9 nie 


ldrctomete tq raame 


« we the Inhabitants of ol Counties of of Lancaster. 


York, and Cumberland. 


|  .. £ork, and Cumoac ote dad bas 
ss FRIENDS. AND COUNTRYMEN, . anult nn Ser‘eeme 


_ Being occasionally at the ‘camp, at. Fre 
few days since, | found. the general, and_ offic ars 
extremely. exasperated on account, of their. not.t 
ing supplied with horses and. carriages, whicl had 
been expected. from this province, asm most able to 
furnish them; but through the dissensions: between 
our governor, and capil money had sot been 
provided, nor any steps taken, for that puxpos 
. ‘It was, proposed. to send an armed force i ame- 
diately into these counties, to. seize as mar vy, of the 
best. carriages and horses as should be wanted, and 
compel, as. many. persons into. the service as sdb 
be necessary to drive and take,care. Ge them.»...® 
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/»©D apprehended that’ the proéress’/of British 
soldiers through these counties on’ such’ an occa: 
sion, (especially considering the temper they ‘are 
in, and their resentment against us,) would be 
attended with many and’ great inconveniences to 
the inhabitants, and therefore more willingly took 
the trouble of trying first what might be done by 
fair and equitable means. The people of these 
back counties have lately complained to the assera- 
bly that a sufficient’ curréncy was wanting: you 
have an opportunity of receiving and dividing 
among you a very considerable sum; for if the . 
service of this expedition should continue (as it is 
more than probable it will) for 120 days, the hire 
of these waggons and horses will amount to up- 
wards of thirty thousand pounds; which will be 
paid you in silver and gold of the King’s money. 
~The service will be light and easy, for the army 
will scarce march above twelve miles per day, and 
the ~waggons’ and’ baggage horses, as they carry 
those things that ‘are absolutely necessary to the 
‘welfare of the:army, must march with the army, 
and no faster; and, are for the army’s sake, always 
placed ‘where they can be most rigpe whether in 
a march or ma camp. as Bete 
“If you-are nt as I licale you are, ied 
-and loyal subjects to His Majesty, you may now 
' ‘do.a most acceptable service, and make it easy to 
yourselves; for three or four of such as‘ cannot 
separately spare from the business of their planta- 
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tions, a waggon and: four horses and a. driver, 
may do. it together; one furnishing, the; waggon, 
another one. or two horses, and another the driver, 
and, divide the pay proportionably between you: 
but if you do not this service to, your King and 
country, voluntarily, when jsuch good pay’ and 
reasonable terms: are offered to you, your loyalty 
will. be strongly suspected: the King’s business 
must be. done. so many brave troops, ‘come sonfar 
for your defence, must not stand idle through your 
backwardness to do.what may be reasonably 
_ expected from you: waggons and horses mustbe — 
had ; violent measures will probably be used ;' and 
you will be to seek for a recompense , where, you 
can find it, and your. case. Lea be little. a 
or regarded. | weno) wil towebas 
“ TL have no par dicta ik Ai in this eGiaibias 
(except the satisfaction of endéavoring to do good) 
I shall have only my labor for my pains. If ithis 
method of obtaining the waggons and-horses is 
not likely to succeed, I am, obliged to send word 
to the general. in fourteen, days; and I suppose . 
Sir John St. Clair, the hussar, with a body of sol- 
diers, will immediately enter the province for the 
purpose; which I shall be som to hear, — | 
am very sincerely and truly 9) gy 0h 
a4 Your friend ca ‘guslliveialibsiielsl basieis 
a eh EBs Husxeaenibb 
aj Bie a nha ate 
1 ilesndil of the ‘wisi man cight mndred 
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pounds, to be disbursed in advancé money to the 
waggon owners, &c.; but that sum being insufficient, 
TL advanced upwards of two hundred pounds mores, 
and in two weeks, the 150 waggons, with 259 car- 
rying horses were on their march for the camp. 
The advertisement promised payment according 
to the valuation, in case any waggons or horses 
should be lost. The owners, however, alleging 
they did not know General Braddock, or what 
dependance might be had on his promise, insisted. 
on my bond for the performance ; which I oonera 
ingly gave them. i 
- While I was at the camp, sian one evening 
with the officers of Col. Dunbar's regiment, he 
represented to me his concern for the subalterns, : 
who, he said, were generally not in affluence, and 
could ill afford in this dear country to lay in the 
stores that might be necessary in so long a march 
through a wilderness, where nothing was to be 
purchased. 1 commiserated their case, and re- 
solved to endeavor procuring them some relief. | 
said nothing however to him of my intention, but 
wrote the next morning to the Committee of the 
/ Assembly, who had the disposition of some public 
money, warmly recommending the case of these offi- 
cers to their consideration, and proposing that a 
present should be sent them of necessaries and 
refreshments. My son, who had some experience 
of'a camp life, and of its wants, drew up a list for 
mé, which I inclosed in my letter. The Commit- 
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teé| approved, and. used: such'diligence,: that, ‘¢on- 
ducted! by my son,'the stores arrived:at the camp 
as soon as the waggons. They consisted. of twenty 
parcels, each containing" oa ett ye 
“6lb. Loaf Sugar | 1 Gloucester Cheese Big aif 
- 6 do. Muscovado do. 1 Kégg containing 201b. good Butter 
wach; do. Green Tea... 2 Dozen, old Madeira Wine, reer 
bina do. Bohea DO. pig 2 Gallons Jamaica Spirits , ey 
6 do. Ground Coffee 1 Bottle Flour of Mustard 
‘6 do. Chocolate’ 2 Well- cured Hams > Fe ESE 
Chest best white Bise.' } Dozen dried Tongues bi Syed 
wdlb. Pepperi’) (yy: ou él. Ride yi¢ ele ee pe 
1 Quart White Veoaei 6lb. Raisins, 4. ys besarte 


o pyle (33d & 


These parcels, well packed, were placed on as 
many horses, each parcel, with the horse, ‘being 
intended as a present for one officer.. ‘They were 
very thankfully received, and the kindness acknow- 
ledged by letters to me from’the colonels !of ‘both — 
regiments, in the most grateful terms. ‘The: general 
too was highly satisfied with» my conduct in'pro- 
curing him the waggons, &c. &e. and readily paid 
my account ‘of disbursements ; thanking’ meé ‘re- 
-_peatedly, and requesting my further ‘assistance in 
sending provisions after’ him. T undertook this 
also, and was busily employed ‘in it till we‘heard 
ofhis defeat; advancing for the service, of my own 
money, upwards of 1000/. sterling ; of which T sent 
him an account: “It came to his hands, luckily for 
‘me, a few days before the’ battle, and hereturned 
mé immediately an order onthe paymasterfor the 
round’sum of 1000/., leaving ‘the remainder to the 
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- next account. t, consider. this. payment; as,good 
luck; +having, never been, able to/obtain) thatine- 
mainder; of awhich more hereafters's'-» 15-04% see dye: 

., This general was, I think, a brave dan, and 
tight probably have made a figure as a good offi- 
cer,in,some European war. But he had teo much 
self-confidence, too high an opinion of the validity 
of regular troops, and too mean a one ‘of both 
Americans and. Indians.,; George Croghan, our 
Indian, interpreter, joined him.on, his march ;with 
100, of those people, who might have been of great 
use to his army as guides, scouts, &c. if he had 
treated them kindly: but he slighted and neglected 
them, and. they gradually left him. In conversa- 
tion, with hith one day, he was giving me some.ac- 
count of his intended. progress. ““ After taking 
Fort Duquesne,” said he, “Iam to proceed to Ni- 
agara ; and having taken that, to Frontenac, if the 
season will allow time, and I suppose.it will; for 
Duquesne can hardly detain me shige or 
four.days; and, then 1. see. nothing that can ob- 
struct. my march to Niagara.” Having before.re- 
wolved ini my mind the long line his army must 
make in the; march by a very narrow road, to be 
cut for them,through the. woods, and. bushes, and 
also, what; Thad read of a former defeat, of 1500 
_ French, who invaded. the Illinois country, I had 
conceived “some. doubts and::some fears for the 
event: of thei. campaign. « But: 1 ventured only to 
say, “ To be:sure, Sir, if you arrive well before Du- 
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quesne, with these fine troops, so well provided 
with artillery, the fort, though completely fortified, 
and assisted with a very strong garrison, can ‘pro= 
bably make but a short resistance. The only dan- 
ger I apprehend.of obstruction to your march, is 
from the ambuscades of the Indians, who by con 
stant practice, are dextrous in laying and exe- 
cuting them: and the slender line, near four miles 
long, which your army must make, may expose it 
to be attacked by surprise in its flanks, and to be 
cut like a thread into several. pieces, which from 
their distance cannot come up in time to support 
each other.” He smiled at my ignorance, and re- 
plied, “ These savages may indeed be a formidable 
enemy to your raw American militia; but upon the 
King’s regular and disciplined troops, Sir, it is im- 
possible they should make any impression.” I -was 
conscious of an impropriety in my disputing with 
a military man in matters of his profession, and 
said no more. The enemy however did not take 
the advantage of his army which I apprehended its 
long line of march exposed it to, but let it advance 
without ‘interruption till within nine miles of the — 
place ; and then when more in a’ body, (for ‘it had 
just passed a river, where the front had halted till 
all were come over) and in a more open part ’of the 
woods than any it had: passed, attacked its ad- 
vanced guard, by a heavy fire from behind trees 
and bushes; which was the first intelligence the 
general had of an enemy's being near him, This 
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guard being disordered, the general hurried. the 
troops up to their assistance, which was done in 
great confusion, through waggons, baggage, and 
cattle; and presently the fire came upon. their 
flank: the officers being: on horseback were more 
easily distinguished, picked out as marks, and fell 
very fast; and the soldiers were crowded together 
mia huddle, havmg or hearing no orders, and 
standing to. be shot at till two-thirds of them were 
killed ; and then being seized with a panic, the re- 
mainder fled with precipitation. The waggoners 
teok each, a horse out of his team and scampered 3 
their example was immediately followed by others; _ 
so that all the wage¢ons, provisions, artillery, and 
stores were left to the enemy... The general being 
wounded was brought, off with difficulty; his se- 
eretary, Mr. Shirley, was killed by his side, and 
out of 86 officers 65 were killed or wounded ; and 
714 men. killed of 1100. These 1100 had, been 
picked men from the whole army; the rest had 
been left behind with Col. Dunbar, who was to 
follow with the heavier part of the stores, provisions, 
and baggage. The flyers not being pursued | ar- 
rived at Dunbar’s camp, and. the | panic: they. 
brought: with them instantly seized him and all his 
people. And though he had now above 1000 men, 
and the enemy who had beaten Braddock, did not 
at. most exceed 400 Indians and. French together, 
instead of proceeding and endeavoring to recover 
some of the lost honor, he ordered all the stores, 
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aanmunition, &c. to be destroyed, that hemight have 
more horses 'to assist his: flight towards the settles 
ments, and less: lumber to remove.!|. He ~was there’ 
met with requests from the governor of « Virginia: 
Maryland; and Pennsylvania, that he would. post 
his troops: on the frontiers, so as to afford some 
protection to the inhabitants; but he continued ‘his 
hasty.march through all the country, not thinking 
himself safe till he arrived at iPr ns 5002 
the ‘inhabitants could: protect: him.»\'T vhole 
transaction ¢ gave us Americans the’ shed suspic i on’ 
that: our sosolteeh ideas of the prowess of British 
regular troops had not been well founded. © 9 o" 
In. their first. march; too, from their landing tilk 
they got: beyond the: settlements, they had phun- 
dered and: stripped the inhabitants, totally ruining 
some. poor families, besides insulting, abusing, and 
confining the people’ if they remorstrated.» This 
was enough to put us out of ‘conceit of such) de 
fenders, if we had really wanted any... How differs 
ent:-was the:conduct.of our French friends in. 1781; 
who. during ‘a march :through the most inhabited. 
part of our country, from: Rhode Island.to Virgimiay 
near 700 miles, occasioned not the:smallest com= 
plaint, for the loss of a pig, a: Rion or evenvan! 
apple! wi ARE Ae eA 0) gore 
ae ‘Gait Gaines ticle ‘was, one of» ae ociidihate 
aides-de-camp, and being grievously wounded,:was: 
brought off with: him, and continued with him to 
his death, which happened in a few days, told:me: 
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that hewas»totally silent.all the first. day, and: at 
night only said, “| Who wotld have thought it?” 
“That he was silent again the'following day, saying 
only:atlast, “ We shall better know'how to deal. with 
rapt or time ;” const died. in .a fern minutes 
“The: aie gy N papers, tie all piv vans 
orders, instructions, and’ correspondence, ‘falling 
into the enemy’s hands; they selected and trans- 
lated. into French a number of the articles, which 
they printed, to prove, the hostile intentions of the 
British Court) before’ the » declaration, of war; 
Among these I saw some letters of the general to 
the ministry, speaking jhighly \of the great service 
Thad. rendered the army, and recommending me 
to their notice. David’ Hume, who was some ‘years 
after secretary to Lord Hertford, when’ minister in 
France, and afterwards to | Gen... Conway, ‘when 
secretary of state, told me he had seen among’ the 
papers in that office, letters\from Braddock, highly 
recommending’ me. But the! expedition having 
been unfortunate, my. service, it seems, was not 
thought of much value, for those recommendations 
were never of any use tome. As to rewards from 
himself, I asked only one, which was, thathe would 
give orders to his officers not to enlist any more of 
our bought servants, and that he would: discharge 
such as had been already: enlisted. This he rea- 
dily granted, and several were accordingly retimed 
to ther masters, on my application.. Dunbar; when 
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the command devolved on him, was ‘not so’ gene 
rous. ‘He being at Philadelphia, on his etna ‘or 
rather flight, I applied to him for the discharge’ of 
the ‘servants of three poor farmers of Laniduster 
County, that he had enlisted, reminding him of the 
-Jate general’s orders on that head. He promised 
mie that if the masters’ would come to him at Tren- 
ton, where he should be ina few days on his march 
to New York, he would there deliver their men’ to 
them: They accordingly were at the expense’ and 
trouble of going to Trenton,’ and there he refused 
to perform his promise, to their sins — Seis aig. 
appointment. NS 

As soon ‘as the loss of the waggons anid oa 
was generally known, all the owners came upon 
me for the valuation which I had given bond to 
pay. Their demands gave me a great deal of 
trouble: I acquainted them that the money was 
ready in the paymaster’ s hands, but the order for 
paying it must first be obtained from. General 
Shirley, and that I had applied for it; but he being 
at a distance an answer could not soon be received, 
and they must have patience. All this however 
was not sufficient to satisfy, and some began to sué 
me: General Shirley at length relieved me from 
this terrible situation, by appointing commissioners 
to examine the claims, and ordering payment. 
They amounted to near twenty thousand ro 
which to pay would have ruined me. : 

Before we had the news of this defeat, the twe 
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doctors Bond came to me with a subscription paper 
for raising money to defray the expense of a grand 
firework, which it was intended to exhibit at a re- 
joicing on receiving the news of our taking Fort 
Duquesne. I looked grave, and said, “ It would, 
I thought, be time enough to prepare the rejoicing 
when we knew we should have occasion to rejoice,” 
They seemed surprised that I did not immediately 
comply with their proposal. “ Why the d—~l,’ 
said one of them, “ you surely don’t suppose that 
the fort will not be taken?” “I don’t know that 
it will not be taken; but I know that the events 
of war are subject to great uncertainty.” I gaye 
them the reasons of my doubting: the subscription 
was dropped, and the projectors thereby missed 
the mortification they would have undergone if the 
firework had been prepared. Dr, Bond, on some 
other occasion afterwards, said that he did not like 
_ Franklin’s forebodings. 

Governor Morris, who had continually worried 
the assembly with message after message before 
the defeat of Braddock, to beat them into the mak- 
ing of acts to raise money for the defence of the 
province, without taxing among others the proprie- 
tary estates, and had rejected all their bills for not 
having such an exempting clause, now redoubled 
_ his attacks with more hope of success, the danger 
and necessity being greater. The assembly how- 
ever continued firm, believing they had justice on 
their side; and that it would be giving up an 
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essential ‘right, if they’ suffered: the! go governor to 
amend their money bills. ‘In one of th Aovtaelaimanl | 
which was. for granting £50; 000, his: se ec 
amendment was \only of a single-word):) the bill, 
expressed, “ that. all estates real and personal were. 
to be taxed; those of the proprietaries voz € ccepted? 
His. amendment was; ‘for not read ‘only. “Asm alls 
but very material alteration! However, ‘whe 4] 1€ 
news of the disaster reached: England, out friends. 
there, whom we‘had taken care to furnish ‘wit ‘ all 
the assembly's answers to the governor's messages, 
raised a clamor against the proprietaries for’ their 
meanness and injustice in giving, their governor 
such instructions ; some pins so far as to say, that 
by obstructing the defence of their province, they 
forfeited their right to it. “They were’ intimidated 
by this; sent orders:to their. receiver-general. to 
add £5000 of their money to whatever sum might. 
be given by the assembly for’such’ purpose. This. 
being testified to the house, was:accepted in lieu. 
of their share of a general tax, and’ anew bill was 
formed with an exempting elduiags —which » passed. 
accordingly. By this act] was appointed one of the 
commissioners for disposing of the money, £60,000! 
I had been active in modelling the bill, and. ‘siiteain'l 
ing’ its passage; and had at the same time drawn. 
one for establishing and. disciplining a voluntary : 
militia; which I carried through the house ‘without 
much difficulty, as care was taken in it to'leave the 
Quakers at liberty. To promote the association 
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stating and’ answering all the objections I could 
think of to such a militia ; which was printed, and 
had; as I thought, ereat effect While the several 
companies in the’ city and country were forming, 

and léarning: their exercise, the Governor prevailed 
with” mé to take charge of our North Western 
frontier, "which was infested by the enemy,’ and 
provide for the defence of the inhabitants by vais- 
ing troops, and building a line of forts. T under 
took ‘this’ ‘military business, though I did not 
conceive myself well qualified for it. He gave’meé 
a commission with full! powers, and ‘a parcel of 
blank ‘commissions’ for officers, to be given’ to 
whom I thought ‘fit. ‘Thad but little difficulty in 
raising men; having soon 560 under my command? 
My ‘son, ‘who’ had in’ the ‘preceding war béen ati 
officer in’ the ar my raised against Canada, was my 
aid-de-eamp, ‘and of great use to me. The Indians 
had burned Gnadenhut, a village settled by the 
. Moravians, | and massacred the inhabitants ;' but 
_ the place was thought a good situation for one of 
the forts!’ In order to march thither, I assembled 
the companies at Bethlehem, the chief establish- 
ment of those people; I was surprised to find it in 
so good a posture of defence: the destruction of 
Gnadenhut had made them apprehend danger. 
The principal Dinldings were defended by a stock- 


* This Diafogue and the Militia Act, are in the Gentleman's 
Magazine for February and March, 1756. 
WOL.t. . Pp 
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ade; they had purchased a, quantity of armsy 
ammunition from New York, and, had. even placed 
quantities of . small paving-stones between the 
windows of their high stone houses, for their women 
to throw them down upon the heads of any) Indians 
that should attempt to force into them..The armed 
brethren too. kept watch, and relieved each other 
on guard as methodically as in aay)garrisontown. 
In conversation, with the, Bishop, Spangenberg,-I 
mentioned my surprise; for knowing they; had 
obtained an act of parliament exempting them from 
military duties in the colonies, I,had. supposed they 
were conscientiously scrupulous, of bearmg, arms. 
He answered.me, ,“ That it was not one of. their 
established principles; but that at the time of their 
obtaining that act it was thought to be,a principle 
with many of.their people.». On this occasion, how- 
ever, they ‘to their surprise found it adopted by but 
a few.” . It.seems they , were, either deceived in 
themselves, or deceived. the, Parliament : but com- 
mon sense aided by present danger will sometimes. 
be too strong for whimsical, opinions.» 4) inctias 
It was the beginning of January when) we set 
out upon this, business of, building forts; )1,sen 
one detachment towards. the. Muinisink,. with, in- 
structions to erect one for the security of that upper 
part of the country ; and another to the loweryparts 
with ; similar instructions; and I, concluded. to.go 
myself with the rest. of my, force to Gnadenhut, 
where a fort was thought more immediately neces- 
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sarywPhe Moravians procured me five waggons 
for‘our tools, stores, baggage, &c. | Just-before we 
deft: Bethlehem, eleven farmets, who had been 
‘driven from their plantations by the Indians, carne 
‘tov me: requesting a supply of fire-arms, that they 
‘might go'back and: bring off their cattle. I gave 
them ‘each a’ gun with suitable ammunition. We 
had» not marched many miles before: it began to 
rain; and it continued raining all day; there were 
no habitations on the road to shelter us, till we 
arrived near night at the house of a German, where, 
and invhis barn, we were all huddled together as 
wet/as:water could make us. It was well we were 
mot attacked in our, march, for our arms were of 
the most ordinary sort, and our men could ‘not 
keep the locks’ of their guns dry. The Indians 
are dextrous in contrivances forthat purpose, which 
we had not. They met that day the eleven poor 
farmers ‘above mentioned, and killed ten of them’; 
the one that escaped informed us, that his and’ his 
companions’ guns would not go off, the priming — 
_ being wet with the rain. The next day being fair, 
we continued our march, and arrived at the deso- 
lated Gnadenhut: there was a mill near, round 
which were left several pine boards, with which we 
soon’ hutted ourselves; an operation’ the more 
_ Necessary at that inclement season, as we had no 
tents. Our first-work was to bury more effectually 
the dead: we found there, who had been half in- 
terred by the country people; the next morning 
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our fort was planned and marked out, the circum- 
ference measuring 455 feet, which: would require 
as many palisades to be made, one with another 
of a foot diameter each. Our axes, of which we 
had seventy, were immediately set to work, to cut 
down trees; and our men bemg dextrous: in the 
use of them, great dispatch was made. Seemg 
the trees fall so fast, I had the curiosity to look at 
my watch when two men began to cut atia pine; 
in six minutes they had it upon the ground, and:T 
‘found it of fourteen inches diameter: each pine 
made three palisades of eighteen feet long, pointed 
at one end. While these were preparing, our other 
men dug a trench all round of three feet: deep,:in 
- Which the palisades were to be planted ; and:the 
bodies being taken off our waggons, and the fore 
and hind wheels separated by taking out the pin 
which united ‘the two parts of the perch, we had 
ten carriages with two horses each, to bring: the 
palisades from the woods to the spot. Whemthey 
-were set up, our carpenters’ built a platform: of 
boards all round within, about six feet high, for the 
men to stand on: when to: fire through the: loop- 
‘holes. ‘We had one swivel gun, which we mounted 
‘on one of the angles, and ‘fired it as soon as fixed, 
‘to let the Indians know, if any were within hearing, 
that we had such pieces ; and thus our fort Gfthat 
-hame may be given to so miserable a stockade) was 
finished in a week, though it rained so hard every 
“other day that the men could not works bert wort 
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This: gave me occasion to observe, that when 
men are employed they are best contented ; for on 
the days they worked they were good-natured and 
cheerful, and with the consciousness of having 
done a good day’s work, they spent the evening 
jollily ; but.on our idle days, they were mutinous 
and quarrelsome, finding fault with the pork, the 
bread, &c. and, were continually in bad humor: 
which put me in mind. of a sea captain, whose rule 
it was to:;keep his men constantly at work; and 
when his mate once told him that they had done 
every thing, and there was nothing further to em- 
ploy them about; “ O,”’ said he, ‘“ make them scour 
the anchor.” :) Wii, 
\/This kind. of fort, however contemptible, is a 
sufficient defence against Indians who have no 
cannon, Finding ourselves now posted. securely, 
and having a place to retreat to on occasion, we 
ventured out in parties to scour the adjacent 
country. We met with no Indians, but we found 
the places on the neighboring hills where they had 
lain to watch our proceedings. There was.an art 
in their contrivance of those places, that seems 
worth mentioning. .It being winter, a fire was 
necessary for them: but a common. fire on the 
surface »of the ground. would by its light have 
discovered: their: position at a distance: they had 
therefore dug holes in the ground about three feet 
diameter, and somewhat deeper; we found, where 
they had with their hatchets cut. off the charcoal 
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from the sides’ of burnt‘ logs lying inthe woods» - 
With these coals they had made small fires inothew 
bottom of the holes, and we observed among the: 
weeds and grass the prints of! their bodiesjimadey 
by their lying all round with their legschanging, — 
down in the holes to keep their feet: warm; which: — 
with them is an essential point. This'kind of fire 
so managed could not discover them either by its: 
light, flame, sparks, or even smoke : it appeared” 
that: the number was not great; and it’ seems they” 
_ saw we-were too many to be attacked by them with’ 
prospect of ‘advantage. ow oy oiete gael 
\ We had for our chaplain a zealous’ Presbyterian’ 
minister, Mr. Beatty, who complained to me*that’ 
the’ men did not generally attend his prayers and’ 
exhortations.’ When’ they enlisted they were pro 
mised, besides pay and provisions, a gill of rum@? 
day, which was punctually served out to'them, half 
in the morning, and the other half in the evening’; 
and I observed they were punctual in attending to 
receive it: upon which I said to Mr. Beatty,: “It 
is perhaps below the dignity of your profession ‘to 
act as steward of the rum; but if ‘you were only 
to distribute it out after prayers, you would ‘have 
them all about you.” He liked the thought, under- 
took the task, and with the help of a few hands 
to measure out the liquor, executed it to satisfac- 
tion; and never were prayers more inte 
more punctually attended»So that Ivthink “this 
method preferable tothe’ incest icted:by 
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some military laws for non-attendance on divine 
service. | 

Thad hardly finished this business, and got my 
fort well stored with provisions, when I receivedia. 
letter from the governor, acquainting me that he 
~ had called theassembly, and wished my attendance 
there, if the posture of affairs on the frontiers was 
such that my remaining there was no longer neces- 
sary. . My friends too of the assembly pressing me 
by their letters to be, if possible, at the meeting 5 
and my three intended forts being now completed, 
and the inhabitants contented to remain on their 
farms under that protection, I resolved to return ; 
the more willingly; as a New-England officer, Col. 
Clapham, experienced in Indian war, being on a 
visit to: our establishment, consented to accept the 
command. ' I gave him a commission, and parad- 
ing the garrison, had it read before them; and. in- 
troduced him to.them as an officer, who from his 
skill in military affairs, was much more fit to 
command. them’ than myself; and giving them. a 
little exhortation, took my leave. I was escorted 
as far as Bethlehem, where I rested a few days to 
recover from the fatigue I had undergone. ‘The 
first night lying in'a good bed, I could hardly sleep, 
it was so different from my hard lodging on. the 
floor of a hut at Gnadenhut, with only a blanket 
or two. While at Bethlehem, I inquired a little 
into the practices of the Moravians; some of them 
_ had:accompanied me, and all were very kind to 


meio) I found: they: worked. for a. common stock,, 
eat at common tables, and slept in common dormi- 
tories, great numbers together. |: In the dormitories 
Lobserved loop-holes at: certain distances. allalong 
just under the ceiling, which I thought judiciously 
placed for change of air... I went to the church, 
where I was entertained with good musie, the organ 
being accompanied. with. violins,. hautboys, flutes, 
clarinets, &c.' I understood, their sermons were 
not usually preached to mixed congregations of. 
men, women, and children, as is our common 
practice; but that they assembled sometimes ‘the 
-married men, at other times their wives, then the 
young men, the young women, and. the qlittle 
children ; each division by ‘itself... The sermon I 
heard was to the latter, who came in: and were 
placed in rows on benches; the boys under the 
conduct of a young man their tutor, and:thé/girls 
conducted by a young woman.) The discourse 
seemed well adapted to their capacities, and jwas 
delivered. in a pleasing, familiar manner, coaxing 
them as it were to be good.’ They: behaved very 
orderly, but: looked) pale and unhealthy; which 
made me suspect they were kept too much within 
doors, or not allowed sufficient: exercise. [inquired 
concerning the Moravian marriages, whether: the 
report was true that they were by lot; I was»told 
that lots were used only in. particular ‘cases: that 
generally when a young man»found: himself <dis- 
posed to marry, he informed the elders ofthis:class, 
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who, consulted the elder ladies that governed the 
young women. As these elders of the different 
sexes were well acquainted with the tempers and 
dispositions of their respective pupils, they could 
best judge what. matches were suitable, and their 
judgments were generally acquiesced in. But if, 
for example, it should happen that two or three 
young women were found to be equally proper for 
the young, man, the lot was then recurred to; . I 
objected, if the matches are not made by the mu- 
tual choice of the parties, some of them may chance 
to be very unhappy. “And so they may,” answered 
my informer, ‘if you. let. the parties choose. for 
themselves.” Which indeed I could not deny.. 

_ Being returned, to. Philadelphia, I found the as- 
sociation went on. with great success; the inhabi- 
tants that were not Quakers, having pretty gene- 
rally come into it, formed themselves. into compa- 
nies, and chose their Captains, Lieutenants, and 
Ensigns,. according to the new law. Dr. Bond 
visited me, and gave me an account of the pains he 
had. taken to spread a general good liking to'the 
law, and-ascribed much to. those. endeavors. . I had 
the vanity to ascribe all to my dialogue ; however, 
not knowing but-that he might be in the right, I let 
him enjoy his opinion; which I.take to be gene- 
yally. the best way. in such cases. : The officers 
meeting, chose me to, be Colonelvof the regiment; 
which, I. this. time. accepted... I forget how many 
companies, we had, but we, paraded about) 1200 
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weéll-looking men, witha company of artillery, who" 
had’ been furnished with six” brass: field-pieces; » 
which they had become so expert in the use of, ‘as’ 
to fire twelve times in a minute.’ The first time’ I. 
reviewed’ my regiment, they accompanied me to. 
- my house, and would’salute me with some rounds, 
fired before my door, which shook down and broke: 
several glasses of my electrical apparatus. And, 
my new honor proved not much less brittle; for 
all our commissions were soon after broken,-by a’ 
repeal of the lawin England. © Cha pele 
~ During this short time of my colonelship, being 
about to set out on a journey to Virginia, the offi- 
cers of my regiment, took it into their heads that it. 
‘would be proper for them to escort me out of town, 
as far as the lower ferry; just as I was getting on 
horseback they came to my door, between thirty: 
and forty, mounted, and all in their uniforms. I 
had not been previously acquainted with their pro- 
ject, or'T should have prevented it, bemg naturally | 
averse to the assuming of state on any ‘occasion § 
and I was a good deal chagrined at their appear- 
ance, as I could not avoid their accompanying. me. 
What made it worse’ was, that ‘as soon as we began 
to move, they drew their swords. and rode with 
them naked all the way. ° Somebody ‘wrote an 
account ‘of this to the proprietor, and it gave/him 
great'offence. ‘No such honor had been paid ‘him; 
when in the province ; nor toany of his Governors 
and ‘he said it was only proper to Princes of the 
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Blood Royal; which may be true for: anght: T. 
know, who was, and still am ignorant of the eti-- 
quette in such) cases. This silly affair however. 
gieatly increased his rancor against me, which 
was before:considerable on account of my conduct, 
in (the assembly; respecting the exemption of his, 
estate from taxation, which I had always opposed. 
very warmly ;°and not without severe reflections 

on the meanness and mjustice of contending for it., 
He ‘accused me to the ministry as being the great 

obstacle to the King’s service: preventing by my 

influence’ in ‘the house the proper form of the bills 

for raising money; and he instanced the parade 

with my officers, as a proof of my having an inten- 

tion to take the government of the province out of | 
his hands by force. He also applied to Sir Ever- 
ard’ Faukener, the post-master-general, to deprive 
me of my office.» But it had no other effect than to 
procure from Sir Everard:a gentle admonition. |. 
» Notwithstanding the continual wrangle between 
the governor and the house, in which I as a mem- 
ber had so large a share, there still subsisted a 
civil intercourse between that gentleman and my- 
self, and we never had any personal difference. I 
have sometimes since thought, that his little-or no 
resentment against me for the answers it owas 
known I drew up to.his messages, might) be the 
effect of professional habit, and. that being bred.a 
lawyer, he might consider us both as merely advo- 
cates for contending clients ina suit; he for the 
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proprietaries, and I for the assembly: hé would 
therefore sometimes call in a friendly way to ad- 
vise with me on difficult points; and sometimes, 
though not often, take my advice. We acted im 
concert to supply Braddock’s army with  provi- 
sions; and when the shocking news arrived of his 
défeat, the governor sent in haste for me, to con- 
sult with him on measures for preventing the de-— 
sertion of the back counties. I forget now’ the 
advice I gave, but I think it was that Dunbar 
should be written to:and prevailed with if possible 
to post ‘his troops on the frontiers for their protec- 
tion, until, by remforcements from the colonies, he 
might be able to proceed in the expedition. And 
after my ‘return from the frontier, he would have 
had me undertake the conduct of such ‘an expedi- 
tion with provincial troops, for the reduction of 
Fort Duquesne, (Dunbar and his men being other- 
wise employed); and he proposed to’ commission 
me as general. Thad not so good an opinion of 
my military’ abilities as he professed ‘to’ have, and J 
believe his professions must have exceeded his real 
sentiments: but probably he might think that my 
popularity would facilitate the business with the 
men, and influence in the assembly the grant of 
money to pay for it; and that perhaps’ without 

taxing the proprietary. Finding me not so forward 
to engage as he expected, the project was dropt 
and’ he soon after left the government, being’ super 
seded by Captain Denny. » <A Otay WORD ee Yor 
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., Before I proceed in relating the part I had!in 
public affairs under this new governor's adminis- 
tration, it may not be amiss to give here some ac- 
count of the rise and progress of my peri 
reputation. — 

In 1746, being at. Boston, I met there swith a 
Dr. Spence, who was lately arrived from Scotland, 
and showed me some electric experiments. They 
were imperfectly performed, as he was not, very 
expert ; but being on a subject quite new to me, 
they equally surprised and pleased me. Soon 
after my return to Philadelphia, our library,com- 
pany received, from Mr. Peter Collinson, F. R.S. 
of London, a present of a glass tube, with some ac- 
count of the use of it in making such experiments. 
I eagerly seized the opportunity of repeating what 
Thad seen at Boston; and: by: much practice:ac- 
quired. great. readiness in performing ‘those also 
which we had. an account of from England, adding 
a number of new ones. I say much practice, for 
my house was continually full for some time, with 
persons who came to see these new wonders... To 
divide a little this incumbrance among my friends, 
I caused a number of similar tubes to be blown in 
our glass-house, with which they furnished them- 
selves, so that we had at length several performers. 
Among these the principal was Mr. Kinnersly, an 
ingenious neighbor, who being out of business, | 
encouraged to, undertake showing the experiments 
for money, and drew up for him two lectures, in 
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which the experiments were ranged! in ‘stich’ or- 
der, and accompanied ‘with! explanations ‘in’ such — 
method, as that the foregoing should assist in’ com: 
prebending the following. He procured an‘eleeant _ 
apparatus for the purpose, in which all’'the ‘little 
machines that I had roughly made for mysélf, were 
neatly formed by instrument-makers.’ His lectures 
were well attended, and gave great satisfaction’ 
and after some time he went through’ the’ célonies 
exhibiting them in every capital town, and; picked 
up some'money. In the West-Indian Islands’ in- 
deed, it was with difficulty the experiments’ could 
be made, from the general moisture of ‘the airs) - 
oQObliged. as. we ‘were to’ Mr. Collinson’ for the 
present of the tube, &c., I thought it right he should 
be informed of our success ‘in using it;and wrote 
him several letters containing accounts ‘of our ex- 
periments.'» He got'them read in the Royal Soci: 
ety, where they were not at first thought worth so 
much notice:as to be printed in theiritransactions: 
One paper which I wrote: for Mr. Kinnersly, on 
the sameness of lightning with: electricity; ‘T sent to 
Mr. Mitchel, an acquaintance of mine, and one of 
the members. also of that society ;who: wrote*me 
word that it had been read, but ‘was laughed: at'by 
the connoisseurs. The papers © however being 
shown to Dr. F othergill, he thought them of toe 
mae oe to be stifled, | and bag meer panna 


/* See Letters and pistes on ss ious: Sulbeaiaie =) ar 
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of them. .Mr..Collinson then, gave, them to.Cave 
fox;publication, in this Gentleman’s Magaziné;xbut 
he.chose to, print, them separately in ai pamphlet, 
and.,.Dr. Fothergill .wrote, the preface. » Cavepnit 
seems, judged rightly for his profession, for by,the 
additions, that..arrived,-afterwards, they swelled.to 
@,quarto, volume; which has had five nec 
cost him, nothing for copy-money. : eo" 

a dt, was however some. time before piney papers 
swere much taken notice of in England, A. copy of 
them happening. to fall into.the hands of the Count 
De Buffon, (a philosopher deservedly of great repu- 
tation. in France, and.indeed all prex Europe,) he 
| prevailed with Monsieur Dubourg to translate them 
into, French ;, and. they were printed.at Paris.’ The 
publication, afenged the Abbé Nollet,..Preceptor 
in. Natural Philosophy to the Royal Family, and 
an, able experimentor, who. had, formed -and pub- 
lished a Theory of Electricity,, which then. had the 
general vogue. ..He could not.at first. believe that 
such a-work came from America, and. said. it must 
have.been. fabricated by his enemies. at.Paris to 
oppose his system. Afterwards, having been. as- 
sured. that there really existed such,.a person as 
- Franklin at Philadelphia, (which he had. doubted,) 
he. wrote and published a volume of. letters chiefly 
addressed to me, defending his theory, and deny- 
ing the verity.of my experiments, and. ofthe posi- 
tions deduced from them. I once purposed an- 
swering the Abbé, and actually began, the answer ; 
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‘but on consideration that my writings contained a 
description of experiments, which. any one might 
repeat and verify ; and if not to be verified could. 
not. be defended; or of observations offered as 
conjectures, and not delivered dogmatically, : there- 
fore not laymg me under any obligation to defend 
them; and reflecting that a dispute between’ two 
persons written in different languages might be. 
lengthened greatly by mistranslations, and thence 
misconceptions of one another's meaning, , (auch of 
one of the Abbé’s letters being founded ona al n error | 
in the translation); T concluded to let: my papers 
shift. for themselves ;° believing it was. better to. 
spend what time I could ‘spare from public: busi-. 
ness in making new experiments, than in disputing . 
about those already made. I therefore never an- 
swered Monsieur N ollet ; and the event gave me 
no cause to repent my silence;’ for: my friend, 
Monsieur Le Roy, of the Royal Academy of. ‘Sci- 
ences, took up my cause and refuted him; my. 
book was translated into the Italian, German, and. 
Latin languages ; and the doctrine it contained 
was by degrees generally adopted by the philoso: 
phers of Europe, in preference to that of the Abbé; 
so that he lived to see himself the last of his’ sect’; 
except Monsieur Biot vo his éléve and 
immediate ation r ' ancl eevee Ae 

| What gave my book the 1 ‘more sudden: and. ge 
neral celebrity, was the success of one of its-pro- 
posed experiments, made by Messicurs Dalibard 
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and Delor at Marly, for drawing lightning from 
the clouds. “This engaged the public attention 
everywhere. Monsieur Delor, who had an appa- 
ratus for experimental philosophy, and lectured in 
that branch of science, undertook to repeat what: 
he called the Philadelphia experiments ; ‘and after 
they were performed before the king and ‘court, all 
the curious of Paris flocked to see them. ‘T will 
not swell this narrative with an account of that 
capital experiment, nor of the infinite pleasure I 
received in the success ofa similar one I made soon 
after with a kite at Philadelphia, as both are to be 
_ found in the /histories of electricity. Dr. Wright, 

an English physician, when at Paris, wrote to a 
friend, who was of the Royal Society, an account 
of the high esteem my experiments were in among 
the learned abroad, and of their wonder that my 
writings had been so little noticed in England. 
The society on this resumed the consideration of 
the letters that had been read to them; and the 
celebrated Dr. Watson drew up a summary ac- 
count of them, and of all I had afterwards sent to 
England on the subject; which he accompanied 
with some praise of the writer. This summary was 
then printed in their transactions ; and some mem- 
bers of the society in London, particularly the 
very ingenious Mr. Canton, having verified the ex- 
periment of procuring lightning from the clouds by 
a pointed rod, and acquainted them with the suc- 
cess, they soon made me more than amends for 

VOL. I. Q 
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the slight with which they, had. before treated, me. 
Without my having made any application for that 
honor, they chose me a member ; and voted that L 
should be excused the customary payments, which 
would have amounted to twenty-five guineas; and 
ever since HAR given me. their iter gratis.” 


he : Dr. Franklin gives a iy Sh Fs Rytaaiieh of ju ‘dain eo 
letter to his son Governor Bi of which the seh is an 


extract. ers) wae 


London, jaeds be 19, Rane 
“We have had an ugly affair at the Royal Society lately. 

One Dacosta, a Jew, who, as our clerk, was entrusted with 
collecting our monies, has been so unfaithful as. to embezzle 
near £1300 in four years. Being one of the council this year, as 
well as the last, I have been employed all the last week in at- 
tending the inquiry into and unravelling his accounts, in order 
to come at a full knowledge of his frauds. His securities are 
bound in £1000 to the Society, which they will pay, but we shall 
probably lose the rest. He had this year received. 26 admission 
payments of 25 guineas each, which he did not bring to account. 

_ While attending this affair, I had an opportunity of Jooking 
over the old council books and journals of the society, and 
having a curiosity to see how I came in, (of which I had never 
been informed,) I looked back for the minutes relating” to | it, 
You must know it is not usual to admit persons ‘that have not 
requested to be admitted ; and a recommendatory certificate i in 
favor of the candidate, signed by at least three of the members, 
is by our rule to be presented to the society, expressing that he 
is desirous of that honor, and is so and so qualified. As I never 
had asked or expected the honor, 1 was, as I said before, curious 
to see how the business was managed. I found that the certi« 
ficate, worded very advantageously forme, was ‘signed | by Lord 
Macelesfield then President, Lord Parker, and: Lord Willoughby, 
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They also presented me with the gold medal of 
Su Godfrey Copley, for the year 1753, the delivery 
of which was accompanied by a very handsome 
spéech of the president, Lord Macclesfield, wherein 
Twas highly honored. 

~~ Our “new governor, Captain Denny, brought 
over for me the before-mentioned medal from the 
Royal Society, which he presented to me at an 
entertainment given him by the city. He accom- 
panied it with very polite expressions of his esteem’ 
for me, having, as he said, been long acquainted 
with my character. ° After dinner, when the com- 
pany, as was ‘customary at that time, were engaged 
mm drinking, he took me aside into another room, 

and acquainted me that he had been advised by 
his friends in England to cultivate a friendship 
with me, as one who was capable of giving him the 
best advice, and of contributing most effectually 
tothe making his administration easy. That he 
therefore desired of all things to have a good un- 
Eg with me, and he begged me to be as- 


that the AOL was im an unanimous vote; aud the honor be- 
ing yoluntarily conferred by the society unsolicited by me, it was 
thought wrong to demand or receive the usual fees or compo- 
sition ; so that my name was entered the list with a vote of 
council, that I was not to pay any thing. And accordingly 
nothing has ever been demanded of me. Those who are ad- 
mitted in the common way, pay five guineas admission fees, and 
two guineas and a half yearly contribution, or twenty-five gui- 
heas down, i in liew of i it, In my case a substantial favor accom- 
panied the honor. 
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sured: of his. readmess on allroccasions to:render | 
me every service that might bean his:power. \7He 
saidmuch’ to me:also! of the propr ietors’ good dis- 
position towards the’ province, and/of ‘the advan- 
tage it would be-to us all, and to mein particular, 

if; the opposition that had been so long continued 
tochis measures was dropt, and harmony restored 
between him and the people; im effecting which it 
was thought no ene could be more serviceable than 
myself; and I might depend on adequate acknow- 
ledgments and recompenses, &c: &c. ' The drink- - 
ers finding we did not: return immediately tothe 
table, sent us a decanter of madeira, which the go- 
-vernor made ‘liberal use of, and in proportion’ be- 
came more profuse of his solicitations and ‘pro- 

mises. My. answers were to’ this purpose ; that 
my circumstances, thanks to God, were such as to 

make proprietary favors. unnecessary. to.me; and 

that, bemg a member of the assembly, J:could not 
possibly accept of any; that however I had no per- 

sonalenmity to the proprietary, and: that whenever 
the public measures he proposed:should appear 
to be for the good: of the people, no‘one would és- 

pouse ‘and forward them more zealously than my- 

self; my past opposition having been founded ‘on 

this, that the measures which had been urged. Were | 
evidently intended to serve the proprietary interest 
with great prejudice to :that»of the people.’ ' That I 
was much obliged’ to him (the governor) for his 
profession of regard to me, and that he might wy 
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omevery thingin my power to renderhis adminis- 

trationsas) easy ‘to him»as possible, hoping at the 

same time that, he had not. brought: with him the 

same unfortunate instructions his predecessors had 

been hampered with, On this he did not then ex- 

plain himself;, but when he afterwards came to do 

business with: the assembly, they appeared again, 

the disputes were renewed, and I was as active as 
ever in: the opposition, being the penman, first of 

the request to havea communication of the instruc- 

tions, and. then of the remarks upon them, which 
may befound:in the Votes of the Times, and in 
thes“ Historical Review” I afterwards published; 
but between us personally no enmity arose;:we 

‘were often together ;. he was a man of letters, had 
‘seen much of the world, and was entertaining and 

pleasing in conversation. . He gave me information 
that my old friend Ralph was still alive; that he 

was esteemed one of the best political writers in 

England; had been employed in the dispute be- 
‘tween Prince Frederick and the King, and had 
obtained a pension of three hundred pounds.a year; 

that his reputation was indeed small as a poet, 

Pope having damned his poetry in the Dunciad ; 

but his prose was thought as good as-any man’s. 

_» The assembly. finally finding the. gmojirietaty 
sidhsdinebtliebertiies in shackling the deputies with 
-instructionsinconsistent not only, with the privi- 
leges of the people, but with the service. of the 
trown, resolved to petition the King against them, 
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and appointed me their agent:to go over to Eng- 
land; to present and support the petition.» ‘The 
House had’sent up a bill to the governor, granting 
a sum of sixty thousand pounds forthe King’s use, 
(ten thousand pounds of which was subjected tothe 
orders of the then general, Lord Loudon,) which the 
governor, in-compliance with his mstructions,, abso- 
lutely refused'to pass: [had agreed. with Captain 
Morris, of the packet at: New York; for my pas- 
sage, and my stores were put on board ; -when 
‘Lord Loudon arrived at Philadelphia, expressly, as 

he told me, to endeavor an accommodation be- 
tween the governor and assembly, that his: Majes- 
ty’s service might not be obstructed by th ir dis- 
sensions. Accordingly he desired the governor 
and myself to meet him, that he might hear what 
was to be said‘on both sides. We met and dis- 
cussed the business: in behalf of the assembly, I 
urged the various arguments that may be found in 
the public papers of that time, which were of my 
writing, and are printed) with: the minutes of the 
assembly; and the governor pleaded his ‘instruc- 
tions, the bond he had given to observe them, and 
his ruin if he disobeyed; ‘yet seemed not unwilling 
to hazard himself if Lord Loudon would advise it. 
This. his lordship did not choose to do, though I 
once thought I had nearly prevailed with him to do 
it >but fmally he rather chose'to urge the compli- 
ance of: the assembly ; and he intreated. me to use 
my endeavors with them for that purpose; declaring 
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that: he would spare none of the:King’s troops for 
the defence of our frontiers, and that if we did not 
continue to provide for that defence ourselves, they 
must remain exposed to the enemy. I acquainted. 
‘the House with what had passed, and. presenting 
them with a set of resolutions I had drawn up, de- 
claring our rights, that we did not relinquish our 
claim to those rights, but only suspended the ex- 
ercise of them on this occasion, through force, 
against which we protested ; they at length agreed 
to drop that bill, and frame another conformable 
to the proprietary instructions ; this of course the 
governor passed, and I was then at liberty to pro- 
ceed on my voyage. But in the mean time the 
packet had sailed with my sea stores, which was 
some loss to me, and my enly recompense was his 
lordship’s thanks for my service; all the credit of 
obtaining the accommodation falling to his share. 
He set out for New-York before me; and as the 
time for dispatching the packet-boats was at his 
disposition, and there were two then remaining 
there, one of which, he said, was to sail very soon; 
I requested to know the precise time, that I might 
not miss her, by any delay of mine. The answer 
was, “ Lhave given out that she is to sail on Satur- 
day next, but I may let you know, entre nous, that 
if you are there by Monday morning, you will be 
in'time, but do not delay longer.” » By some acci- 
dental hindrance at a ferry, it was Monday noon 
before'I arrived, and I was much afraid she might 
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have sailed; as the wind was fair; but Twas soon 
made easy by the information: thatshe was stihin 
the harbor,and would not move till themext:day. 
One would imagine that: biwas) now ‘on the wery 
point of departing for Europe: Ithoughtsos) but'l 
was not then so well -acquainted. with hiso lord- 
ship’s character,-of which wdeciston was one ofthe 
_ strongest features >I shall give someimstances:))’ 
was about the beginning of April that’ T)cameut 
New York; and I think it was near the énd of June 
before we sailedv Phere were then twot of the 
packet-boats which had been'long im readingss/but 
were detained for the general's letters; whiehvwere 
always to be ready: to-morrow: Anotherepacket 
arrived: she too was detained ; ire ioladgsliak 
sailed, a fourth was expected. Ours was the-first 
‘to be dispatched, as -having been there lon 
Passengers: were. engaged for all, and) nina 
tremely impatient to be gone, and the merchants 
uneasy about. their letters, and for the orders they 
chad given for insurance (it being war time) and for 
autumnal goods ; but their anxiety availed nothing: 
his lordship’s letters were notready ; and yet who- 
ever waited on him found himalways at hisydesk, 
pen in. hand, and concluded: he must needs’ write 
abundantly... Going myself, one: morning to ‘pay 
my respects, I found invhis anti-chamber one Innis, 
a messenger of Philadelphia, who had,come thence 
express, with a packet-from Governor Denny, for 
the general. , He delivered tome some lettersfrom 
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_ any: friends: there, which occasioned my’ inquiring 
when he.was'to:return, and where he lodved} that 
Anmight:send some letters by him: «He toldwaehe 
was ordered ‘to: call to-morrow at nine for the’ &e- 
meral’s answer to! the governor, and should set off 
immediately: I put my letters into his hands the 
same day.) Aofortnight after I met him again in 
‘the same place. » “So, you-are soon returned, Tn- 
mis?” “ Returned! no, I am not gone yet.” « How 
so?” “ Lhave called here this and every morning 
these two. weeks past for his lordship’s letters; and 
‘they areinot yet ready.” “Is itpossible, when he 
as so great awriter; for I see him constantly at his 
seseritoir?”, . Yes;” said Innis; “ but he is’like St. 
George, nn the signs, always on horseback and never 
sadn on.” This observation of the messenger was, 
it seems, | al founded ; for when in England, I 
understood that Mr. Pitt (afterwards Lord’ ‘Chat- 
ham;) gave it as one reason for removing this @ene- 
val, and. sending Generals Amherst ‘and Wolff, 
that the minster never heard from him; and — 
not know what he was doing.’ 

i)» This daily expectation of sailing, “att ale the 
three packets going down to Badkdyelsoak ‘to “‘yoin 
the fleet there, the passengers thought it best to be 

/on board, lest by a sudden order the ships should 

sail; and théy be left behind, | There, if I remember, 

“we were about six weeks; consuming our sea stores, 
and, obliged to procure more: At length’ the fleet 
sailed, the general and ‘all his army on board; bound 
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to Lewisburg, with intent to besiege and take that 
fortress, all the packet-boats im company, ordered 
to attend the general’s ship ready to ‘receive his 
dispatches when they should be ready. “We: were 
out five days before we got a letter with leavento 
part; and then our ship quitted the fleet and steered 
for England. The other two packets he still: de- 
tained, carried them with him to ‘Halifax, where 
he staid some time to exercise the'men in sham 
attacks upon sham forts, then altered his mind as 
to besieging Lewisburg, and returned to New-York, 
with all his troops, together with the two packets 
above mentioned, and all their passengers! During 
his absence the French and savages had taken Fort 
St. George, on the frontier of that province, and 
the Indians had massacred many of the garrison 
after capitulation. I saw afterwards in London, 
Captain Bound, who commanded one of ‘those 
packets: he told me that when he had been de- 
tained a month, he acquainted his lordship that his 
ship was grown foul, to a degree that must neces- 
sarily hinder her fast sailing, (a point of consequence 
for a packet-boat,) and requested an allowance of 
time to heave her down and clean her bottom. 
His lordship asked how long time that would re- 
quire. He answered, three days. The — 
replied, “If you can do it in one day, I give leave 2 
otherwise not; for you must certainly sail’ eonallp 
after to-morrow.” So he never obtained" leave, 
though'detained afterwards from day to day during 
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full three ‘months, I saw also in London; one of 
‘Bonell’s passengers, who. was so enraged against 
his lordship: for: deceiving and detaining him. so 
long at New-York, and then carrying him to Halifax 
and:back again, that he swore he would sue him for 
damages.;, Whether he did or not I never heard ; 
but as he represented it, the injury to his affairs was 
yery considerable. On the whole, I wondered 
much how such a man came to be intrusted with 
so important a business as the conduct of a great 
army: but having since seen more of the great 
world, and. the means of obtaining, and motives 
for giving places and employments, my wonder is 
diminished. General Shirley, on whom the. com- 
mand.of the army devolved upon the death of 
Braddock, would, in my opinion, if continued in 
place, have made a much better campaign than that 
of Loudon, in 1756, which was frivolous, expensive, 
and disgraceful to our nation beyond conception. 
For though Shirley was not bred a soldier, he was — 
sensible and sagacious in himself, and attentive to 
good advice from others, capable of forming judi- 
cious plans, and quick and active in carrying them 
into execution. Loudon, instead of defending the 
colonies with his great army, left them totally ex- 
posed while he paraded idly at Halifax, by which 
means Fort George was lost; besides, he deranged 
all our mercantile operations, and distressed our 
trade by a long embargo on the exportation of pro- 
visions, on pretence of keeping supplies from being 
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obtained, by the enemy, but in reality: for beating oe 
down. their price: in: favor of the contractors) in. 
whose profits, it was said, (perhaps from suspicion 
only,) he had a share; and when at length) the 
embargo was taken off, neglecting to-send ‘notice 
of it to Charlestown, where the Carolina.fleetiwas 
detained near‘ three months; and: .whereby. their 
bottoms were so much damaged.by the worm, that 
a great part. of them foundered. in: their passage 
home... Shirley was, I believe, sincerely glad of 
being relieved from. so. burthensome a charge, as 
the conduct of an army must be to a mam unae- 
quainted with military business. J was at the enter- 
tainment given by the city of New York. to Lord 
Loudon, on his taking upon him the command. 
Shirley, though. thereby superseded, was: present . 
also... There was a great company. ‘of: officers, 
citizens, and strangers, and some chairs: havir 
been borrowed in the neighborhood, there, was 
one among them very.low, which fell, to:the lot of 
Mr. Shirley. I sat by him, and_ perceiving. it, 1 
said, “They have given you a very low.seat.’ 
“ No matter, Mr. Biranlin,s said bey 4 idiGetealaw 
seat the easiest.”. ve epi ad “SHO 
While I was, as Lisi ha notch deinen at 
New York,. I received all the accounts of the pro- 
visions, &c..that I had furnished. to Braddeek, 
some of which accounts could not. sooner be ob- 
tained from the different. persons. L had employed 
to assist in the business: I presented them to Lord 
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Louden, desirmg: to he paid: the balance: He 
caused them to beexamined by the proper officer, 
who, after comparing every article with its voucler, 
certified them to be right; and his lordship pro 
mised to give mean order on the paymaster for the 
balance due to me. This was however put off from 
time to time; and though I called often for it by 
appomtment, I did not get it. At length, just be- 
fore my departure, he told me he had on better 
consideration concluded not to mix his accounts 
with those of his predecessors. “ And you,” said 
he; “ when in England, have only to exhibit your 
accounts to the treasury, and you will be paid 
immediately.” I mentioned, but without effect,'a 
great and unexpected expense I had been put to 
‘ by being detained so long at New York, as a reason. 
for my desiring to be presently paid; and on my 
observing that it was not right I should be put'to 
any further trouble or delay in obtaining the monéy 
T had advanced, as I charged no commission for 
my service; “ O,” said he, “you must not'think - 
-of persuading us that you are no gainer: we undér- 
stand better those matters, and know that every 
one concerned in supplying the army finds means, 
in the doing it, to fill his own pockets.” T assured 
him that was not’ my case, and that ‘Ivhad ‘not 
pocketed:a farthing: but he appeared clearly’ not 
to believe me; and indeed T afterwards: learned, 
that immense velar are often made in such em- 
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ployments: -As‘to my balance, I'am not paid it to 
this day; of which more hereafter, 9)" 
' Our captain of the packet boasted much before 
we sailed of the swiftness of his ship; unfortunately 
when we came to sea, she proved the dullest ‘of 
ninety-six sail, to his no small mortification.” After 
many conjectures respecting the cause, when’ we 
were neat another ship almost as’ dull ‘as’ ‘ours, 
which however gained upon us, the captain ordered 
all hands to come aft and stand as near the ensigh 
staff as possible. We were, passengers mcluded, 
about forty persons: while we stood there, the'ship 
mended her pace, and soon left her neighbor far 
behind, which proved clearly what our captain 
suspected, that she was loaded too much by the 
head. The casks of water, it seems, had been all 
placed forward ; these he therefore ordered’ to be 
moved further aft, on which the ship recovered her 
character, and proved the best sailer in the fleet. 
The captain said she had once gone at the rate of 
thirteen knots, which is accounted thirteen milés 
per hour. We had on board as a passenger, Cap* 
tain Archibald Kennedy,* of the royal navy, who 
contended that it was impossible, and that no’ ship 
ever sailed so fast, and that there must have been 
some error in the division of the log-line, or some 
mistake in hoatig the log. A ag sires be+ 
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tween the two, captains,.to be decided when there 
should be sufficient..wind:..Kennedy therefore — 
examined. the log-line, and being satisfied with it, 
he.determined to throw the log. himself. Some 
days after, when the wind was very fair and fresh, 
- andthe captain of the packet (Lutwidge) said he 
believed she then went at the rate of thirteen knots, 
Kennedy made the experiment, and owned. his 
wager lost. ‘The foregoing fact I give for the sake 
of the following observation: it has been remarked 
as an imperfection in the art of ship-building, that 
it can never be known till she is tried, whether a 
new ship will, or will not be a good sailer; for. that 
the model of a good-sailing ship has been exactly 
followed i in.a new one, which has been proved-on 
the contrary remarkably dull. I apprehend that 
this may partly be occasioned by the. different 
opinions of seamen. respecting the modes of load- 
ing, rigging, and sailing of a ship: each has. his 
method; and the same vessel laden by the method 
and orders of one captain, shall sail worse than 
when by the orders of another. Besides, it scarce 
ever happens that a ship is formed, fitted for the 
sea, and sailed by the same person: one man builds 
the. hull, another rigs her, a third. loads and. sails 
her. No one of these has the advantage of know- 
ing all the ideas and experience of the others, and 
therefore cannot draw just conclusions from a com- 
bination of the whole. . Even in the simple opera- 
tion of sailing when at sea, I have often observed 
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diflerent judgments in the officers who commanded 
the successive watches, the wind being the same: 
Que would have the sails trimmed sharper or. 
flatter than another, so that they seemed to have 
no certain rule to govern by. Yet I think a set +a 
experiments might be instituted, first to deteriir 
the most proper form of the hull for swift sailidiae 
next the best dimensions and properest place for 
the masts; then the form and quantity of sails, and 
their position as the winds may be; and lastly, the 
disposition of the ladmg. This is an age of experi= 
ments, and I think a set accurately made and com= 
bined would be of great use. Liege gale eset 
We were several times chased in our passage, 
but outsailed every thing; and in thirty days had. 
soundings. We had a good observation, and the 
captain judged himself so near our port, (Bal- 
_ mouth) that if we made a good run in the night, we 
might be off the mouth of that harbor in the morn= 
ing; and by running in the night might escape the - 
notice of the enemy's privateers, who often cruised: - 
near the entrance of the channel. Accordingly all 
the sail was set that we could, possibly carry, and. 
the wind being very fresh and fair, we stood right 
before it, and made great way. The captaiil, after - 
his. observation, shaped his course, as he thought, 
so as to pass wide of the Scilly Rocks ; but it seems 
there is sometimes a strong current setting up St. 
George’s Channel, which formerly caused the loss’ 
of Sir Cloudesley Shovel’s squadron (in. 1707): this 
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was probably also the cause of what happened 
to.us.. We hada watchman placed in the bow, 
to whom they often called, “ Look well out one 
fore, there ;” and he as often answered, “ Aye, ayes” 
but “corun had his eyes shut, and was half sl 
at thetime; they sometimes answering, as is said, me- 
chanically ; for he did not see a light just before us; 
which had been hid by the studding-sails from the 
man,at the helm, and from the test of the watch, 
but by an accidental yaw of the ship was disco- 
vered, and occasioned a great alarm, we being very 
near it; the light appearing to me as large as a 
cart Whaal. It was midnight, and our captain fast. 
asleep; but Captain Kennedy, jumping upon 
deck, -and seeing the danger, ordered-the ship to 
wear round, all sails standing; an operation dan- 
gerous to the masts, but it carried us clear, and we 
- avoided shipwreck, for we were running. fast on 
the rocks on which the light was erected. . This. 
_ deliverance impressed me strongly with the utility 

of light-houses, and made me resolve to encourage 
the building some of them in America, if I should 
live to return thither. 

In the morning it was found by a soundings, 
&e. that we were near our port, but a thick fog hid 
the land from our sight. About nine o’clock the 
_ fog began to rise, and seemed to be lifted up from 
the water, like the curtain of a theatre, discovering | 

underneath the town of Falmouth, the vessels in 
the harbor, and the fields that surround it. This 
VOL. I. R 
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was a pleasing spectacle to those who had! been 
long without any other prospect than the uniform 
view of a vacant ocean! and it gave us the more 
pleasure, as we were now free from. the anxieties 
which had arisen.” My wh 

I set out immediately, with my son,* for London; 
and we only stopped a little by the way to view 
Stonehenge, on Salisbury Plain; and Lord Pem- 
broke’s house and gardens, with, the very curious 
osiennies at\Wiltonin, “War shohwnvia Gare 

. We arrived in London; the arth July, V7 
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In a letter from Dr. Franklin to his wife, dated at Falmouth, 
the 17th July, 1757, after giving her a similar account of his 
voyage, eseape, and landing; he adds, “ The bell ringin; ‘for 
church, we.went thither immediately, and with. hearts. full) of 
gratitude, returned sincere thanks to God for the: ahercies weshad 
received : were la Roman Catholie, perhaps I should on thi 
ie et ge $i 5 isle kita 
occasion vow to build « a chapel to some saint; ‘but as I am not, 
if T were to vow at all, it should be to build a lights house”) 


* William Franklin, afterwards Governor of RENTER SHS 
whom:Part I, of the Memoirs was addressed. ©) 0) 
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Tat profound observer of men’ and manners, 
Lord Bacon, hath observed on the advantages of 
biographical writing over other branches of -histo- 
tical composition, that “ History of times repre- 
senteth the magnitude of actions, and the public 
faces or deportments of persons, and passeth over 
in silence the smaller passages and motions of men 
and matters. But such being the workmanship of 
God, as'he doth hang the greatest weights upon 
the smallest wires, maxima é minimis suspendens, 

it comes therefore to pass, that such histories do 
‘rather set forth the pomp of business, than the true 
and inward resorts thereof. But Lives, if. they 
be well written, propounding to themselves a person 
to represent, in whom actions both ‘greater and 
smaller, public and private, have a commixture, 

must of necessity contain a more true, native, and 
lively representation.” Of the truth of this saga- 
cious remark, a more convincing evidence can 
hardly be adduced than the Memoirs which Dr. 

Franklin hath left of himself; and the reader has 
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to lament, that when the author resumed his narra- 
tive, at. the request of some intelligent friends, he- 
did it under the inconvenience of public business, 
and at a distance from his papers; but the greatest 
matter of regret is, that he did not bring the history 
of his own times down through the stormy and 
eventful period in which he made so conspicuous 
a figure, near to the close of his illustrious and ex- 
emplary career. Great light and much curious and 
interesting information respecting the same, may 
however be collected from his “ Private and Political 

Correspondence,” forming a sequel to these Memoirs. 

The necessity of pursuing the narration. with 
chronological precision is obvious and imperative 5 
but the only matter for concern is the indispensable 
obligation of changing the style of the relation from 
the dignity of the first person, which. diffuses: €X- 
quisite beauty and gives peculiar energy to the pre- 
_ ceding parts of the. history. . This however, will in 
some instances be avoided, Dr. Franklin haying 
left. (written by himself) several separate relations 
ef events, or circumstances, in which he was par- 
ticularly concerned; these, together with some of 
his. letters, elucidating similar objects, will be i in- 
serted (in, his own words) im. their proper places 5 
which, he probably would himself have. done had 


ee SS i. 


he. lived to. complete, the. Narrative. of his Life. 
Where however this resource;is wanting, all. that 

ere § rupulously to 
the ‘verity of. facts and. to the evidence of, author 
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ities; with as close an attention to the simplicity 
of the preceding pages as may be, ‘without ee 
into the error of servile imitation. 

It will be proper here to enter into some detail 
on the state of Pennsylvania, at the period when 
the voyage to England took place, of which an 
account is given at the close of the last part of the 
- Author’s own Memoir ; because, as he was obliged 
to trust solely to his memory, some slight inaceu- 
racies escaped him that would USB Wire have been 
avoided. 

tn January 1757, the house of assembly voted 
a bill for granting to his majesty the sum of one 
hundred thousand pounds by a tax on all the estates, 
real and personal, and taxables, within the pro- 
vince; but on submitting it to Governor Denny for 
his sanction, he refused it, in a message which, 
among other remarkable observations, contained 
the SIO Rtas ‘avowal of his subservience to the 
Penn family.” “The proprietaries are willing their 
estates should be taxed in the manner that appears 
to them to be reasonable and agreeable to the land- 
tax’ acts of parliament in our mother-country, J 
am not inclined to enter into any dispute with you 
on the subject, since it cannot be decided on this 
side the water: nor can I see what good end it can 
answer, as the proprietaries have positively enjoined 
me not to pass any bill that is ‘against their instruc- 
tion. © AS’ ‘his’ majesty’s service, and the defence of 
this 7 province, render it necessary to raise immediate 
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supplies, I must earnestly recommend it to you'to 
frame such a bill as it is in my power to pass, con- 
sistent with my honor and my engagements to the 
proprietaries, which Iam persuaded you | will not 
desire me to violate. I have some amendmetits 
to propose. to particular parts of the bill now be- 
fore me, which I shall communicate to you, as 
SOON as. I know whether you determine to ‘prepare 
a new bill, free from the objection I have above 
mentioned. ” Upon this the house of assembly 
came to a resolution, which was digested. in the 
form of a remonstrance, by Mr. Franklin,/as the 
internal evidence of the language plainly: ‘demon: 
strates. It was as follows: WANT QaOT 
“Phe representatives of the freemen. iv Petn, 
sylvania;’ ‘in general assembly met, do» hereby 
humbly remonstrate to your honor, that. the pro- 
prietaries professed willingness to be. taxed, men- 
tioned by your honor, in ‘your message of Tuesday 
last, can be intended only to amuse’ and deceive 
their superiors ; since they have in their instructions 
excepted all their quit-rents, located unimproved 
lands, purchase-money at'interest, and in short, so 
much of their vast estate; as to reduce their. tax, as 
far as appears to us, nen that. of a Soe 
or ‘tradestnan! M1240 PAY, 1280 Ga a POS 
“© That though the Renter or sasha ns. ar 
by. no ‘means laws in this province, we have so ‘fax 
complied ‘with: ‘them, as to confine the sumigiven to 
be raised ‘im one year.’ And‘had: we complied, vi 
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them. in. the other particulars, the raising any thing 
near the sum required by the present exigencies 
of the province, would be absolutely impossible. 

“« That the apparent necessity of so large a sum 
for his majesty’s service, and the defence. of this 
his province, founded upon the governors. own 
estimate, has obliged us to an effort beyond our 
strength, being assured that hundreds of iii 
must be distressed.to pay this tax. 

“That we have, in the due exercise of our saat 
rights by the royal and provincial charters, and 
the laws of this province, and as an English repre- 
sentative body, framed. this bill consistent with 
those rights. 

“That the bill is none to ‘athe and. eis 
valth regard to the proprietaries, and. is not repug- 
nant to the laws of our mother-country, but. as 
nearly agreeable thereto as our different circum- 
stances will permit; nor is it contrary to any royal 
instruction whatever, That great. as the sum. is, 
and hard. for this people to pay, we. freely offer 
it to our gracious king for his service, » and. the de- 
fence of. this colony from his majesty’s. enemies. 

«That the proprietaries refusing to permit us to 
grant money to the crown in this time of .war,. and 
imminent danger to the province, unless: we will 
consent thus to exempt their estates, from the tax, 
we conceive to be injurious to the interests of the 
erown, and. tyrannical, with, regard, to the people. 

» “ That we do further, humbly, conceive, neither 
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the proprietaries, nor anyother: power on earth, 
ought to interfere between us and our:sovereign, 
either to modify, or refuse our free Haaiuaper and grants 
for his majesty’s service. © i Ope street 

“ That though the governor may be under obli- 
gations to the proprietaries, we conceive he is under 
greater to the crown, and to the people hevis'ap- 
pointed to govern, to promote the service of the 
former, preserve the rights of the — eo 
them from their cruel enemies. 

“ We do, therefore, in the name: of archn lee 
gracious sovereign, and in behalf of the distressed 
people we represent, unanimously DEMAND it/of 
the governor as our riGHT, that he give'his assent. 
to the bill. we now present him, for granting” to 
his majesty one hundred thousand pounds for 
the defence of this province, (and as it is'a:money 
bill, without alteration or amendment, any instrue- 
tions: whatsoever from the proprietaries: ‘notwith- 
standing) as he will answer to the crown for al 
the consequences of his refusal at ei pealleatlek datig 

ip ss order of the House) 9) ) 004 

Tsaac Noni Speaker.” 
Livesey 28, 1757. a Uy G bis eae? 

. This spirited. sicpaiseeniants in 4 sehen ‘it mi might 
be almost'said that argument and satire are blenc 
failed to produce any. other» ‘effect upon the 
governor than of confirming ‘his refusal, and ‘of: 

wing from him a labored justification, grounded: 
upon, parliamentary. usage in England, and the 
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supposed hardship of taxing the unimproved lands 
ofthe proprictaries. | His objections were replied 
toseriatim by the house, and:at considerable length, 
_ but with that perspicuity for which Franklin’ was 
ever ‘distinguished. At the conclusion it was 
“Ordered, February 28, 1757, That Mr. Roberdeau 
and*Mr. Yorke do wait upon the governor with 
the bill for granting‘one hundred thousand pounds 
for the defence of the province, and acquaint him, 
That upon receiving his honor’s message of the 12th 
instant, sent down with our last supply bill, the 
committee to whom that message was referred; 
have reported fully upon all the objections against 
that bill, which, after mature deliberation, the house 
have approved, and find those objections are rather 
excuses for not passing the bill, than reasons against 
it:That the bill itself is only a supplement to 
an act, which, after a full hearing before the lords 
of trade, has very lately received the royal assent ; 
and we confined ourselves to that act, with as few 
alterations as possible, apprehending the bill would 
be free from all objections under the royal sanction 
so lately obtained :—That by the estimate the 
governor laid before us this session, he computés 
the sum of one hundred and twenty-seven thousand 
pounds as necessary to be raised for the deferice of 
the province in the ensuing year; and yet wponthe 
most exact computation we have been able to make, 
no more than’ thirty thousand “pounds ‘could’ be 
raised upon the province: in one year by his re- 
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stricted powers, and not one-third of his proposed 
estimate, by the addition of all the: other measures 
he has proposed, if the house were so insénsiblevof 
the duty they owe to their constituents 'as'to-take 
their money-laws from »him only :—-That therefore 
we desire to. know his: final result upon this bil 
which we once more send up for his concurrence; 
and if he should, notwithstanding, continue tore 
fuse his assent to it as it now stands, we:must refer 
it to his honor to pay the forces by him. raisedy,\6r 
io disband them, as he shall judge he’can best an: 
swer for his conduct to his majesty, whose colony 
we apprehend to be in imminent danger, and, for 
the defence whereof we have in vain endeavored: to 
raake ae necessary prowidial as far as lay in our 
Powers oy ivéy Tver el pea ABW 
» Great events, it Huhne shes ivdhiieaeiediaaale 
spring from little causes; and though the contest 
between the governor wid the assembly of aonenrians 
vania, was far from being in itself of trivial import; 
considering the variety of mterests: which. itinvolvs | 
ed, yet, as béing a local and private concern, no 
extensive consequences could reasonably have been 
expected to flow from it. ‘To the philosophical 
historian; however, who watches the influence:of 
casual occurrences upon the actions and opinions 
of eminent men, it will appear more than probable 
that this struggle for an equalization of nghis in-one 
province, led the way, or at least incidentally pres 
pared the people of America/for a/moregénefal 
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resistance to arbitrary impositions. . The refusal of 
the proprietaries to take their part of the public: bur- 
thens, while they enjoyed all the increasing advan- 
tages resulting from the security thereby afforded, 
brought questions under discussion which might 
otherwise have lain dormant. Certam it is that 
these disputes, by calling the energetic mind. of 
Benjamin Franklin into a new field of inquiry, and 
clothing him with the diplomatic character, en- 
larged the sphere of his observation, and fitted him 
for those extraordinary services im which he ac- 
quired the greatest glory by contribnting t to that of 
his country,. 

On his arrival in England he found that innu- 
merable and. weighty obstacles were thrown in his 
way by theart and industry of those who had an 
interest. in »prejudicing the public mind against the 
force of his representations. For this purpose the 
newspapers were constantly supplied with para- 
graphs under the form of intelligence from Pennsyl- 
vania, but in reality manufactured in London, and 
conveying gross reflections upon the assembly and 
the inhabitants of the province, who were described 
as actuated;by selfish motives and. a refr actory 
spirit, because they. persisted. in withstanding, the 
claim of the proprietaries to,an exemption fr om that 
taxation, whieh: was necessary to the defence. oi 
their own estates. Toi inerease the mortification of 
the provincial agent, he saw that the people were se 
little acquainted with the internal condition of the 
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colonies, as almost to regard with indifference any 
complaint of grievances which issued thence, ’ Be- 
sides this, the’ public attention being fixed ‘upon 
the progress of the war in Germany, ‘rendered’ it a 
still more arduous task to remove the imp ession: 
produced ‘by interested individuals against the | 
equitable claims of the inhabitants of a wetter 
in another part of the world. If to these formi- 
dable impediments be added the natural reluctance 
of government to interpose in local disputes arising 
from the ambiguity, or even the abuse of t royal 
erants, it will be seen that the representative of the 
Pennsylvanian assembly had more to’ dishearten 
than to encourage him ‘in the ‘thission which had 
been entrusted to his zeal and management.’ Consi- 
dering the complexion of European polities ‘at that 
‘period, and the superior influence of tho: with 
whom he had to negociate or contend, his situation 
was of a description that would have depressed 
men of vigorous intellect and of the most enlarged | 
experience in the intrigues of public business. But 
it was well, perhaps, for the immediate’ benefit 6f 
the par ticular province to which he stood related, 
and also for the future advantage of the American 
States, that these difficulties occurred, ‘as they riot | 
only’ brought into exercise the powers ‘of him who | 
was fitted to overcome them, but laid the found’- 
tion of connexions and’ ‘improvements ‘that! “in all 
probability. ‘would not otherwise have taken place. 
One of the first objects attended to by Mr. 
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. Franklin, was the current, of public opinion on the 
concern in which he was peculiarly interested, and 
to.observe the means adopted to give that opimion 
a bias unfavorable to the cause which he had. to 
support. Finding that the press was employed for 
this purpose, he resolved to avail himself of the 
same source of information, and fully aware of his 
own strength, no less. than of the justice of what he 
defended, he entertamed the confident assurance 
of being able to refute calumny .by facts, and to 
correct the errors arising from misrepresentation 
by simple and conclusive reasoning. 

_ An opportunity soon offered to bring the subject 
fairly before the public, m consequence of the inser- 
tion of an article in a paper called the “ Citizen, 

‘ or General Advertiser,” stating that recent. letters _ 
from Philadelphia brought dreadful accounts of 
the ravages committed by the Indians on the inha- 
bitants of the back provinces; and that, notwith- 
standing these cruelties, the disputes between the 
goyernor and the assembly were carried_on to 
as great a height as ever, the, messages, on both 
sides being expressed in terms which gave very 
little hopes of a reconciliation.. The intelligence 
then went into particulars, by saying the bill to 
raise money was clogged, so as to prevent the go- 
yernor from giving his consent to it; and that the 
obstinacy of the Quakers in the assembly was such, 
that they would in no shape alter. it; so that while 
the enemy was. in the heart, of the country, cavils 
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prevented any thing being done for its’ rélief:> The 
evident object of this paragraph was to create gene- 
ral indignation against the assembly, by making it 
appear that the members of it were of so factious a 
disposition as to sacrifice the welfare of their coun- 
fry for the gratification of private ends, » and’so 
dead to all’ the finer feelings of humanity ‘as to 
abandon their helpless fellow-creatures'to™ savage 
ferocity rather than lay aside their particular differ- 
ences. It did not require the sagacity of Benjae 
min Franklin to discover that this fabrication orit 
ginated in a spirit of alarm, occasioned by the cix- 
eumstance that an accredited agent  on’the part of 
the province was in London; but reflecting that, 
as such, it did not become him on the one hand to 
enter upon the public discussion of ‘the’ “concern 
which hé was employed to’ bring to’ an amicable 
conclusion, nor on the other to preserve an absdlute 
silence, which might prove detrimental to’ the‘in- 
terests of those whom he represented, he t therefore 
judiciously caused a reply, bearing the dares 
son, to be inserted in the same journal ; from which 
he had the satisfaction of seeing it: transplanited 
into other papers of greater importance and more 
extensive circulation. In this letter, pssaatrse ns 
the. Pennsylvania Cofiee- House, London, Sept 
ber 16, 9757; the. author: repels’ the sapeiishattek 
thrown out against one province, as if it quiescently 
suffered more from the Indians than any other, by 
showing that the contrary was the fact,and that 
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the rest of the: colonies were as much “exposed to 
savage depredation as Pennsylvania. In the next 
place he observes, that the inhabitants on the fron* 
tiers of that province were not Quakers; and that 
so far from entertaining the’ passive principles of 
this sect, they were supplied with arms, and had 
frequently repelled ‘the enemy.’ On the subject of 
the disputes, so invidiously mentioned in the pre- 
tended news, it was shown that they were occa- 
sioned chiefly by new instructions or commands 
sent from’ Eneland, forbidding the governors ‘to 
sanction-any laws imposing taxes for the defence 
ofthe .country, unless the proprietary estate, ‘or 
much the greatest part of it, was exempted from 
the burthen. With respect to the Quakers) whe 
had:been represented as the instigators of the con- 
tention, the author of the letter satisfactorily proved 
by the adduction of facts, that they constituted but 
a small part of the existing population of the pro- 
vince, and were no more active in the disputes than 
the rest of the inhabitants, who, with the exception 
of the proprietary officers and their dependents, had 
joined in. opposing the instructions and contending 
for their rights. In farther’ vindication ‘of the 
Quakers it was observed, that notwithstanding 
theirscruple about bearing arms, they had ‘contri- 
buted largely for the defence of the country ; and 
that, to prevent any obstruction in the: assembly 
from their peculiar opinions, they had for the most 
part declined sitting in theassembly. * Having thes 
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cleared unfounded objections and _illiberal asper- 
sions, the letter proceeded to a statistical acec oun 7 
of the province, and of the spirit of the people, ‘om 
which the British public might see that every. hing 
had been done there to secure the frontier, | and. to 
protect. the trade of the neighboring governme: 
without any contributions either from those. colo- 
nies or the mother-country. 6) 6) 0 4 

_ This paper was well adapted to Athen the atten tion: 
of thinking men to the real atate af Penn insy] vive nic 


pee soe ohh its cabehiionten pe mist f ortune it, 
was to have their cause little understood, where 
only they had to look for a remedy... To remo ove 
this obstacle more capesngute: and to ia ‘i 2 | e 


the ais sof ih ei th Ao no o longer aval ns g 0. 
the selfish purposes of an interested party, Mr: 
Franklin, while engaged in negociation with 
the proprietaries,. employed his. leisure he hours. i 
drawing up a minute account of the ih men % 
general information. The necessity of such aubs 

lication was obvious, from the insidious attempts . 
made, through various journals, to blacker n-the in-_ 
habitants: of Pennsylvania with the foul. cha ges 0 # 
ingratitude to the founder of that colony, inju: jus ic ' 
to its present proprietors, and even disaffectior on to 

the, parent country, Mr. Franklin saw with con+ 

cern that this delusion prevailed to such a , degree, » 
2 object. 


as to give him little chance of success my he 
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of his mission, until he could dispel’ ‘the cloud of 
prejudice that craft had raised, and convince the 
British nation of the wrong which it countenanced 
through ignorance and credulity. But knowing 
that it is in the nature of discussion to elicit truth, 
and of perseverance to defeat falsehood, he resolved 
to’ publish a volume that should attract notice by 
the manner of its composition, and produce effect 
by the importance of the matter which it contained. 

With this view he began to trace the history of the 
province from its primary settlement, and to exhi= 
bit the various changes which it had progressively 
undergone in the form of its government. ‘Having 
sketched his design, he found that it grew upon his 
hands, as it not only obliged him to enter minutely 
into the detail of facts and the adduction of records, 
but to illustrate them by explanations and to apply 
them by reflections. This performance appeared 
at the beginning of 1759, with the title of “« An 
Historical Review of the Constitution and Govern- 
ment of Pennsylvania from its origin; so far ag 
regards the several points of ibis} which 
have from time to time arisen between the several 
governors of Pennsylvania and their several assem- 
blies. Founded on authentic documents.” To 
which was prefixed this motto: “ Those who give 
up essential liberty to purchase a little temporary 
safety, deserve neither liberty nor safety.” ‘This 
work was necessarily anonymous ; and the striet- 
est circumspection appears to have been observed 
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in regard to the author, who being at that time em- 
ployed 1 in negociating with thé proprietaries; as well 
as in bringing the business before the privy council, 
cotild not well publish any statement of the matters 
under discussion in his own name.’ The “* Re- 
view,” therefore, long passed as the production of 
James Ralph, the historian, who having long «re- 
sided in Philadelphia, and bemg nes known 
_ ds-a political writer, was the more easily believed 


to have taken this deep interest.in the concerns of 


a province with which he was well acquainted. 


There is little doubt indeed that this aseription of 
_ the book to Ralph was a matter perfectly agreeable 


to the real author, if not actually concerted by him 
for the purpose of diverting the: attention of those 
persons who, from interested motives and resent- 
ment, might have been disposed to represent his 
appeal to the public as an, injury to individuals, 
and an insult offered to government. Mr. Frank- 
lin was aware that his mission excited jealousy, 
and that his conduct would therefore be closely 
watched, in order to take the advantage of any in- 


advertencies which he might commit. While, 


therefore, he saw the expediency of setting the 
nation right on the subject in dispute, in order to 
justify the colonists on the one hand, and to reduce 


the extravagant claims of those who lorded it over | 
them ‘on the other; he was careful to do. this” in 


such a manner as should not’ give offence to ‘any 


party. At present the internal character of the 
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book,is too strongly.marked, to. mislead any one 
that is.at all conversant, with the style of F rankhn ; 
but,when it originally appeared, his reputation.as.a 
writer was not sufficiently established to render the 
discovery easy by. the simple test of literary. com- 
position. ,Such, however,’ were its attractions in 
this respect, that notwithstanding the peculiar ari- 
dity of the subject, the work gained. public notice, 
_and.was distinguished by the approbation of those 
who were most omnnetent to decide upon its me- 
rits, 

The > lk ha pega to Arthur Onslow, the vene- 
rable Speaker of the House of Commons, would | 
alone. be. sufficient to. ascertain the hand whence 
the Review proceeded ;. for, independent of its epi- 
grammatic turns and:general terseness, it breathes 
the language of a person acting by the authority 
of the provincialists, WHORE cause he so powerfully 
pleaded... 


im 


To the Right Honorable Artuur Onstow, Esq. 
Speaker of the Honorable House of Commons. 


phe wives ., 

The subject of the following sheets isan 
a niniiny one—the controversy between the propri- 
etaries and successive assemblies of Pennsylvania. 
A controversy which has often embarrassed, if not 
endangered. the public. service: a controversy 
which has been long depending, and which still 

seems to be as far from an issue as ey er 


if 
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Our blessed Saviour reproaches the Pharisees 
with laying heavy burdens on men’s. shoulders, 
which they themselves would not stir with a sae 
finger. | 

Our propr ietaries, sir, have done the same + aa 
for the sake of the commonwealth, the province has - 
hitherto submitted to the imposition. Not, indeed, 
without the most strenuous endeavors to lay the 
load equally, the fullest manifestations of their 
right to do so, and the strongest protestations 
against the violence put upon them. i 

Having been most injuriously misrepresented 
and traduced in print by the known agents. and 
dependants of these gentlemen, their fellow-sub- 
jects, they at last find themselves obliged to set 
forth an historical state of their santa and to make 
their appeal to the public upon it. BAG, 

With the public opinion in their fivens they may 
with the more confidence lift up their eyes to the 
wisdom of parliament and the majesty of the crown, 
from whence alone they can derive. an _ effectual 
remedy. 3 kN 

To your hands, sir, these papers are most ihitm. 
bly presented, for considerations so obvious, that 
they scarce need any explanation. : 

The Roman provinces did not staid more in 
need of patronage than ours: and such clients as 
we are, would have preferred | the integrity, of f Cato 
to the. fortune of Cesar. ° | 

The ¢ cause we bring is, in fact, the cause of all the 
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provinces in one; it is the cause of every British 
subject in every part of the British dominions. It 
is the cause of every man who deserves to be free, 
every where. 

The propriety, therefore, of addressing these pa- 
pers to a gentleman, who, for so many successive 
parliaments, with so much honor to himself, and 
satisfaction to the public, has been at the head of 
the commons of Great Britain, cannot be called in 
question. | 4 

You will smile, sir, perhaps, as you read the re- 
ferences of a provincial assembly to the rights and 
claims of parliament ; but, we humbly conceive, it 
will be without the least mixture of resentment : 
those assemblies having nothing more in view than 
barely to establish their privileges, on the most 
rational and solid basis they could find, for the ~ 
security and service of their constituents, : 

~ And you are humbly besought, sir, not to think 
the worse of this address, because it has been made 
without your permission or privity. 

Nobody asks leave to pay a debt; every Briton 
is your debtor, sir; and all we nae said, or can 
say, is but a poor gd en for what we owe 
you. | 

You have conferred as much honor on the chair 
you fill, as the chair has conferred on you. 

Probity and dignity are your characteristics. 

May that seat always derive the same lustre from 
the same aii ! 
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“This at least ought to be our prayer, “whether it 
is or not within our expectations. = eee 
For the province of Pennsylvania, as well as ia 
my own private capacity, I have the honor to bey” 
with the most profound respect, Sir, your. most 
obedient humble servant, THE Epitor.” 
But as the InrropucTion is, if possible, ‘still 
more decidedly descriptive of the author, and is ‘in 
itself altogether so excellent, no apology can be 
necessary for giving it a place 1 in these memoirs. 


ke ah iyi 


INTRODUCTION. OAT Od BID 

& To obtain an infinite variety of purposes, by a 

few plain principles, 1 is the characteristic of nature. 
As the eye is affected, so is the understanding: 
objects at a distance, strike us according to their 
dimensions, or the quantity of hght thrown aon 
them; near, according to their novelty or familiarity ; 
as they are in motion or at rest. It is the same with 
actions. A battle is all motion; a hero all glare: 
while such images are before us, we can attend to 
nothing else. Solon and Lycurgus would make 
no figure in the same scene with the King of 
Prussia; and we are at present so lost in ‘the mili- 
tary scramble on the continent next us,’ in which 
it must be contesneth we are dining ae interested, that 


dj 
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aT IO Spar gel Coad? it bao 
\ » This Peay was, aby in Pandan dwahg, the. Ban de- 
fiigen only in 1756, though hostilities had commenced earlier 


ae 


in America. 
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we have scarce time to throw a glance towards 
America, where we have also much at stake, and 
where, if any where, our account must be made. up 
at last.) 

“We love to stare more than to reflect: and to 
be indolently amused at our leisure, rither than 
commit the smallest trespass on our patience by 
winding a painful, tedious maze, which would pay 
us nothing but knowledge. 

“‘ But then, as there are some eyes which can 
find nothing marvellous, but what is mar vellously 
great, so there are others which are equally disposed 
to marvel at what is marvellously little; and who 

can derive as much entertainment from their micro- 
scope in examining a mite, as Dr. in. ascer- 
taining the geography of the moon, or measuring 
the tail of a comet. | | 

“ Let this serve as an excuse for the author of 
these sheets, if he needs any, for bestowing them 
on the transactions of a colony, till of late, hardly 
mentioned in our annals; in point of establishment, 
one of the last upon the British list, and in poimt 
of rank, one of the most subordinate; as being 
‘not only subject, in common with the rest, to the 
crown, but also to the claims of a proprietary, who 
thmks he does them honor enough in governing 
them by deputy; consequently so much further 
removed from the royal eye, and’so much the more 
exposed to the pressure of self pee pi instriice 
tions, 
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“Considerable, however, as most of them» for 
happiness of situation, fertility of soil, productiof 
valuable commodities, number of inhabitants;ship= 
ping, amount of exportations, latitude of rights and 
privileges, and every other requisite’ for the being 
and) well-being of society, and more considerable 
than any of them all for the celerity of its growth 
unassisted by any human help but the vigor and 
virtue of its own excellent constitution. ©.) “4 o> 

“ A father and his family, the latter united by 
interest and affection, the former to be reveredifor 
the wisdom of his instructions, and the indulgent 
use of his authority, was the form it) was) at<first — 
presented in. Those who were only ambitious:of 
repose, found. it here; and as none returned «with 
an evil report of the land, numbers followed 3 all 
partook of the leaven they found; the community 
still, wore the same equal face; nobody: aspired ; 
nobody was oppressed; industry was sure of profit; 
knowledge of esteem, and virtue of veneration». 
_“ An assuming landlord; strongly disposed: to 
convert free tenants into abject vassals, and to reap 
what he did. not sow, countenanced and abetted’ 
by a few desperate and designing dependants, on 
the one side;.and. on the other, all who had sense 
enough to know their rights,:and spirit enough to — 
defend them, combined as one man against: the 
said landlord and. his pit nam vis the form 
it hae-sinee assumedse iia: .ogeria odious deem 

“ And surely, to a. sit “tay to. liberty: ike 
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this, bound to leave it unimpaired as they received 
it from their fathers in perpetuity to their heirs, and 
interested in the conservation of it in every ap- 
pendage of the British Empire, the particulars of 
such a contest cannot be wholly indifferent. 

.“ On the contrary, it is reasonable to think, the 
first, ;workings of power against liberty, and the 
natural efforts of unbiassed men to secure. them- 
selves against the first approaches of oppression, 
must have a captivating power over every man of 
sensibility and discernment amongst us. 

Liberty, it seems, thrives best in the vied 
intericn best cultivated what Germany brought 
forth. And. were it not for certain ugly compari- 
sons, hard’ to be suppressed, the pleasure arising 
_ from such a research would be without alloy. 

_ “In the feuds of Florence, recorded by Machi- 
avel, we find more to lament, and less to praise. 
Scarce can we believe the first citizens of the ancient 
republics had such pretensions to consideration, 
though so highly celebrated in ancient story. And 
as to ourselves, we need no longer have recourse 
* to the late glorious stand of the French partons 

_ to excite our emulation. | 

»  Itis a. known custom among farmers to change 
the corn from season to season: for the sake’ of 
fillmg the bushel: and in case the wisdom of the 
age should condescend to make: the like experi- 
ment in another shape, hence we may learn, whither 
to vepair for the proper species: 
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“It is not, however, to be presumed, that such 
as have long been accustomed: to ‘consider’ the 
colonies, in general, as only so many dependencies 
on the council board, the board of trade, and the 
board of customs; or as a hot-bed for catises, 
jobs, and other pecuniary emoluments, and 'as 
bound as. effectually by instructions as by laws, 
can be prevailed upon to consider these patriot 
rustics with any degree of respect. Derision,; on 
the contrary, must be the lot of him, who imagines 
it m the power of the pen, to set any lustre upon 
them; and indignation theirs for daring to assert 
and maintain the independency interwoven in their 
constitution, which now, it seems, is become an 
improper ingredient, and therefore to: be: excised 
away. " CF SEER p Seana hgo 
~ © But how coutbsliptibly soever these orate 
may talk of the colonies, how cheap soever they — 
may hold their assemblies, or how insignificant the 
planters and traders who compose them, trath will 
be ‘truth, and principle principle, notwithstanding: 
Courage, wisdom, integrity, and honor, are not to 
be measured by the sphere ‘assigned them to act 
in, but by the trials they undergo, and the vouchers 
they furnish, and if so manifested, need: neither 
cou nor titles to set them of” 

“Though it is not very easy to form an abstract 
of a work so multifarious in its contents and minute 
in its details'as the “ Historical Review,” yet as the 
representation which it contains of the constitution 
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of the’province is necessary ‘to the explication of 
the matters in dispute, the followmg summary is 
submitted for the information and amusement’ of 
the reader. id | iN Nk 
~The writer sets out with this pehibuikaite obser- 
vation as the principle on which the claims of the 
inhabitants of Pennsylvania were founded, that 
‘the birthright of every British subject is, to have 
a property of his own, in his estate, person, and 
reputation; subject only to laws enacted by his 
own concurrence, either in person, or by his repre- 
sentatives, and which birthright accompanies ‘him 
wheresoever he wanders or rests; so long’ashe 
is within the pale of the British dominions, and is 
true to his allegiance.” | om 
Having thus mere shown that sitll ies 
tance nor circumstances could deprive the colonists 
of the right which they possessed in common with 
their fellow-subjects, the historian of Pennsylvania 
proceeds to a survey of the first charter granted te 
William Penn, in the beginning of the year 1681, 
which was “amost alarming period : the nation be- 
ing in a strong ferment ; and the court forming an ar- 
bitrary plan; which, under the countenance of asmall 
standing army, they began the same year to carry 
into execution, by cajoling some corporations-and 
forcing others by guo. warranios:to surrender their 
chariers ; so that by the abuse! of law, the. disuse 
of parliaments, -and. the terror of} power,,.the king~ 
dom, became in effect the prey of will and pleasure.” 
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After selecting and — condensing the -principal 
sections of the charter, it is observed that “ they 
are penned with all the appearance of eandor and 
simplicity imaginable; so that if craft had ‘any 
thing to do with them, never was craft better hid. 
As little is left as possible to ruruRE INSTRUC- 
TIONS, and nowhere is there to be found ‘the 
shadow of a pretence, that such INSTRUCTIONS 
should be uaws. Allis equally agreeable to law 
and reason, the claims of the crown, and the rights 
of the subject ; nor, indeed, would the grant have 
been valid, if it had been otherwise. The words 
LEGAL GOVERNMENT, are words of great signifi- 
cancy. No command of the king’s ‘is a’ legal. 
command, unless consonant to law, and authenti- 
cated by one of his seals ;—the forms of officé in 
such case providing, that nothing legal: ‘shall be 
carried into execution; and the officer } imself be- . 
ing responsible to the van in case of yielding a 
criminal obedience. It would, therefore, be a waste 
of words to. show, that the crown is limited in all | 
acts and grants by the fundamentals of the consti: 
tution; and that, as it cannot alienate’ any’ oné 
limb or joint of the state, so neither, on the other, 
can it establish any colony’ upon, or contract it 
within a narrower scale, than the subject i Is entitled 
to ats the great charter of England.” 

As a'prior grant had been made of this territory 
to James, Duke of York, it was necessary to have 
an assignment from him of his right thereto, which 
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was regularly done by a deed. of feoffment, in 
August 1682, to William Penn, who exerted him- 
self diligently and with success in procuring adven- 
turers for the settlement of his new colony. ‘Of the 
frame or system of government devised by this 
celebrated man, in the year following, the author 
of the Review observes, that “the introduction 
serves to give us a more lively idea of Mr. Penn 
preaching in Grace-Church Street, than we derive 
from’ Raphael’s cartoon of Paul preaching at 
Athens; as a man of conscience he sets out; as 
a man of reason he proceeds; and as a man of the 
world he offers the most plausible conditions: to 
ALL, to the end that he might gain some.” 

“This frame of government consisted of twenty- 
four articles, and savored very strongly of Har- 
rington and his Oceana. In the governor and 
freemen. of the province, in the form of a provincial 
council, (always in being, and yet always changing) 
and general assembly, the government was placed, 
- By them conjunctively all laws were to’ be made, 
all officers appointed, and all public affairs trans- 
acted. Seventy-two was the number this council 
was to consist of; they were to be chosen by the 
freemen; and though the governor or his deputy 
was to be perpetual president, he had but a treble 
vote. One-third of them was, at. the. first, to be 
chosen for three years, one-third for two. years, and 
one-third for one year, in in such manner that, there 
should be an annual succession of twenty-four new 
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members, &c. The general assembly: was:at first. 
to consist of all the freemen, afterwards .of twe 
hundred, and never was to exceed. five hundred:i:» 
« The laws agreed. upon in England werean all 
forty; partly political, partly moral,,and, partly 
economical... They are of the nature of an original 
compact between the proprietary and.the freemen, 
and. as such were meerenientale sdevithinn, and,.exe- 
‘euted. i | sd Pitice Sho Ghee tardies coe: 
. © Butin the following year, de scene: of action 
being shifted from the mother-country to.the colony, 
the department of the legislator was»shifted: too. 
Less of the man of God now appeared, and:more 
of the man of the world. One point he had already 
carried against the inclinations of his followers; 
namely, the reservation of gui¢ rents, which they 
_ had remonstrated against as a burden. m itself, and 
added to the purchase: money, was, without prece> 
dent in any other colony: but he. artfallyediatin, 
guishing the two capacities of. -proprie’ ary, and 
governor, and insinuating that government, must-be 
supported with splendor and dignity, and. that by. 
this: expedient. they would, be.exempt, from other 
taxes, the bait took, and the point was carried. <9: 
To unite. the, subtlety of the serpent with. the 
innocence of the dove, is not so easily, done-as, said. 
Having in this instance experienced, the weig ght of 
his credit and the power of his persuasion, he was. 
no sooner landed, than he formed. a double scheme 
_ for uniting the province with the territory, though, 
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it does not appear that he was properly authorised 
sovto do, and to substitute another frame of: govern- 
ment in lieu of the former, which having answered 
the great purpose of inducement here at home," 
for collecting of subjects, he was now inclined to 
render, somewhat more favorable to himself. in 
pomt of government.” Piao 
» Such was the original settlement of the pear 
and legislator of Pennsylvania, who has been praised 
as another Lycurgus, and yet it appears that his 
conduct was not altogether free from suspicion even 
at that period; for some of his friends charged him 
with subtle contrivance and artifice in laying aside 
his original frame of government, and introducing 
another a few months. afterwards; the pretence of 
which was, the union of the province granted to him. 
by the crown, and: the lower counties obtained) by 
assignment fromthe Duke of York. | 
In less than three years after the arrival of Pens 
and when his colony had begun to put,on)a:pro-. 
mising appearance, he returned to England to settle 
some disputes that had arisen between him, and 
Lord Baltimore the proprietary of Maryland. James 
the Second was now on the throne, and it:cannot 
be denied 'that Penn was closely attached to that 
misguided monarch, who is said indeed: by persons 
extremely intimate with the proceedings of his court, 


= England, where this’ * Hisroniear REV IEW” was first sponse 
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to have been encouraged by him in many ofsthiose 
obnoxious. Enema —— — the revo 
lution: © fase: crnodieeang ” 
When that event: nae ease the conduct of Mr: 
Penn exposed him to censure; and as a proof that 
his connexion with the friends of the exiled monarch 
continued to render him an object of jealousy to the 
new government, he was deprived of his authority 
over his infant colony, by a royal commission»in 
1693. Three years ‘afterwards, however, he re- 
covered the rights which had been: assumed*by’the 
crown, and in 1701 he granted another charter of 
privileges ‘to the inhabitants of Pennsylvania‘and 
the territory annexed, which instrument from’that © 
period became the established ras pecs 
government for the province. © 9 em wae 
' By this last charter, though much remained 
the first institution, yet much ‘was taken away. 
“The people had no longer the election of ‘the 
council; consequently all who were to serve in that 
capacity were tobe nominated by the’ governor, 
and, of course, were to serve upon what terms he 
should’ please to impose. Instead of having’ ‘but 
three voices in seventy-two, he was now left single 
in the executive, and at liberty ‘to restrain even the 
legislative by refusing his assént to their bills wher! 
ever he might think fit.” “It” provided, ‘however, 
that an assembly should’ be ‘yearly chosen’ by the 
freemen to consist of four persons out ofeach ¢ ounty, 
or of a greater number if the governor andassembl¥ - 
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sovagree, with all the powers and privileges 
of a deliberative body according to the rights of the 
free-born subjects of England. After some provi- 
sions for the due administration of justice, this in- 
strument decided that no act, law, or ordmance, 
should at any time hereafter be made to alter, 
change, or’ diminish the form or effect of this char- 
ter, or of any part or clause therein, according to 
the true intent and meaning thereof, without the 
consent of the governor, for the time being, and’six 
parts m seven of the assembly. “‘ On the other 
hand, likewise, the assembly, who at first. could 
hot propound. laws, though they might amend or 
reject them, were put in possession of that privi- 
lege, and upon the whole there was much more 
reason for acknowledgment than complaint.” 
. Matter of complaint, however, soon arose, on 
account of the demand of subsidies. The charter 
which Mr. Penn had obtained from the. crown, 
comprehended amuch greater extent of territory than 
he thought fit to take up of the. Indians at the first 
‘purchase; and even in the very infancy of the colony, 
it was inconsiderately provided by the assembly, 
that.in case any person should presume to buy land 
of the natives within the limits of the. province, 
without leave first obtained from the proprietary, the 
bargain and purchase should be void... Rendered 
thus the only purchaser, he reckoned that he might 
always accommodate himself at the Indian market, 
onthe same terms, with what quantity of land he 
VOL. I. Bat? 
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pleased, and till the stock in hand, or such:p: 

it.as he thought fit to dispose of, were. in a fair. way 
of being sold off, he did not think it for his imfterest 
to incumber himself with more. \This happened 


sooner than he foresaw; though it must be:ac> 


knowledged that the founders of few cities. appear 
to have possessed more foresight. The growth of 


his colony, indeed, exceeded his most sanguine © 


expectations; and when successive new purchasés 
came to be made, an inconvenience by degrees 
became manifest,. which, perhaps, had not been 
thought of before, or, if thought of, had not been 
guarded against. Men who want a present con: 
venience, must not be over-solicitous about future 
contingencies; and in general, we choose to be blind 
to such objects as we fear we have not strength 
enough to remove: he that is too much of a Inick- 
ster, often loses a bargain; as he that 1 is boottfie 
so, often purchases a lawsuit. 4, wah aoa 
It was no hard matter to induce a belief, that,o¢- 
casional treaties with the Indians, under the pre- 
tence of keeping up the same brotherly correspond- 
ence which had been at first established with them, 
Was a necessary measure of, government; nor, to 
prevail with the province, while this was understood 
to be the sole consideration, to bear the expense of 
them. But when it appears, as in the course of time 
‘was unavoidable, that a treaty and a purchase went 
-on. together, that the former was a shoemg-hern for 
the latter; that the governor only made:the compli- 
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_ meits,‘and the assembly the presents; it could not 
but appear also, that there must be somewhat unfair 
ina procedure where one paid all the cost, and the 
other engrossed the profit; and that it was high 
time to put some stop to'a L practice's SO ne gerne w 
their understandings. — 4 

’ It isnot indeed necessary in private life to bar- 
seis that those who purchase for their own use and 
advantage should pay the price out ‘of their own 
pockets; but in public it is. Persons who stand on 
the'same ground, will insist on the same rights; and 
itis matter of wonder, when any one party discovers 
folly or insolence enough to demand or expect any 
pre-eminence over the other: whereas prerogative 
admits of no equality; and presupposes that differ- 
ence of place alters the use of language, and even 
the very nature of things. Hence, though protec- 
tion is the reason, and, consequently, should be the 
end of government, we ought to be as much upon 
our guard against our protectors as ind our 
enemies. | 

“Power, like water, is ever working its own way; 
and whenever it can fmd or make an opening, is 
altogether as‘prone to overflow whatever is subject 
toit. And though matter of right overlooked may 
be reclaimed ‘and re-assumed at any time, it cannot 
be too soon reclaimed and re-assumed. “That’as- 
sembly, then, which first discovered this lapse, or 
which, at the requisition of their constituents, first 
endeavored ‘ito ‘retrieve it, ‘did no thore than their 
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duty, Again: the distinction made by Mr) Penn 
in the case of quit rents, between his 'two capacities 
of governor and proprietary, had an use, whicheven 
he, with all his shrewdness, did not perhaps advert 
to, when it was made, or at least expect it: would 
be adverted to by any body else. It must be re- 
‘membered that, at the time he obtained:the reser- 
vation of gut rents, he artfully distinguished between 
chis two capacities of proprietary and governoryin- 
sinuating that “ government must be«‘supported 
with splendor and dignity, and that by this expe- 
dient they would be exempt from other taxes.” For 
the support of the GoveRNoR and GOVERNMENT, 
they were therefore submitted to; for the ‘support 
of the PROPRIETARY, when absent from his govern 
ment, and when the government charge was other- 
wise supported, they were paid: andas he and his 
agents went on, not only to reserve such’ rents! ott 
of all the parcels of lands they disposed of, but éven 
to rise in their demands, as the value of lands rose; 
so it could not but follow, that in process of time 
these quit rents would of themselves become opine 
mense estate.. When, therefor c, the proprietary fie 
longer acted as governor, nor even resided in the 
province, nor expended a fifth of his incomé theré, 
could it be supposed, that this estate, thus attained, 
and thus perverted from its original purpose, should 
not be liable, in common with'all other éstates,'to 
contribute to those charges it'was first div the entire 
allotted for, and the whole amount’ Of whieh FRO | 
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manifold exceeded? No property in England. is 
tax free: no difference in the amount. or value-of 
property makes any difference in the duty of sub- 
jects; and nothing is more consonant toreason, than 
that he who possesses most, should contribute most 
to the public service. And yet, for want of aspecific 
clause to declare their property taxable, the pro- 
prietaries contrived to insist on having it exempted 
from,every public obligation, and upon charging 
the difference on the public, who, it cannot be too 
often remembered, gave it in the first instance as 
the price of an exemption from all other taxes. ». 

» This constituted the principal ground of the dis- 
putes between the governors and the assembly; but 
there was another cause of controversy, which oc- 
casioned much heat... The assembly in 1753 being 
_ desirous of increasing the provincial paper currency 
in. proportion to the increase of the province, by an 
addition of twenty thousand pounds, prepared a bill 
for that purpose, which governor Hamilton rejected 
as unseasonable, but at length offered. to pass. it 
with a suspending clause, reserving it for the royal. 
approbation, which the assembly refused to accept, 
as.contrary to precedent and subversive of the rights 
of the province. The governor was equally deter- 
mined, and during the contest on this subject, 
several alarming messages were sent from him. to 
the assembly, stating the progress of the French on 
the frontiers; but notwithstanding these communi- 
eations, the dispute. concerning the supplies still 
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continued. At length, when the news: cameé:of ithe - 
defeat of General Braddock; the assembly voted:an 
aid of fifty thousand pounds to be raised by a tax 
on all real and personal estates; but: this: money- 
bill was returned by the governor with an amend: 
ment exempting the whole of the proprietary estate 
from any part of that impost; but the proprietaries 
afterwards having submitted voluntarily to the pay 
ment of five thousand pounds towards the public 
burthen, another money-bill was passed, exempting 
their estate from taxation for that time!" 9 9a 

‘New differences; however, arose between ‘the 
governors and the assembly. The French*and the 
Indians gained ground. Supplies for the defence 
of the province were of course demanded’; but'the 
money-bills framed for that purpose were rejected; 
as contrary to the instructions which the governors 
had received from the proprietaries in England; 
prohibititig their assent to such bills’ unless: the 
money arising from the excise should be placed at 
the ‘disposal’ of his majesty, in such way as’ the 
governor should direct. © The assembly, on’ thé 
other hand, insisted, that all instructions’ of tlie 

proprictaries, not warranted by the laws of Great 
Britain, were illegal and void of themselves; and 
that these instriictions in particular were both arbi- 
trary and unjust, an infraction of the charter, a total 
subversion of the constitution of the province, and 
an‘épeli Violation of their rights 4s British subjects. 

» Alaving passed these aiid Sore other warn’ reso- 
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lutions, the assembly came to the following deter- 
mination, “ that the house, reserving their Hghts an 
their full extent on all future occasions, do, never- 
theless, in duty to the king and compassion for the 
suffering inhabitants of their distressed. country; 
and in humble but full confidence of the justice of 
his: majesty and a British parliament, wave their 
rights on this present occasion only; and do further 
resolve, that a new bill be brought in for granting 
a sum of money to the king’s use, and. that the 
same be made conformable to the said instructions.” 
» Such was the state of Pennsylvania at the time 
when this luminous exposition of its history. and 
grievances was published, the conclusion of which 
is so nervous, eloquent, and characteristic of the 
mind and pen of Franklin, that the reader of his 
memoirs will more than excuse the insertion of it m 
this place. | | 
The true state of Pectinedivetl is now. daefent 
us.’ It is apparent. the assemblies of that province | 
have acted from the beginning on the defensive 
only. The defensiveis what every man, by the right 
and law of nature, is ‘entitled to. Jealousy.is the 
first'principle of defence; if men were not to sus- 
pect, they would rarely, if ever, be upon their guard. 
Macwa Cuarta is apparently founded upon this 
principle; nay, provides, that opposition should be 
always at hand ‘to confront.and obviate danger. 
‘Penn, the founder of the colony, founded it upon 
Macwa Cuarra: and,as-we-have seen, the birth- 
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rights of his followers: were: rather ‘enlarged:than 
diminished by his institutions, That’the latter part 
of his active life, therefore, was: employed ‘in under- 
mining his own foundations, only serves tovexcite — 
our concern, that so few should be of a piece with 
themselves; and to make ‘him answerable in part 
for the trespasses of his heirs. Fatally -verified, 
however, we see, both there and everywhere else, 
the fable of the axe, which having been gratified 
with as much wood only as would serve it fora 
handle; became immediately the instrument to :hew 
down the forest, root -and ‘branch, whence’ it-was 
taken. Itis as apparent,on the other hand,'that 
these proprietaries have acted an: offensive: part; 
have set up unwarrantable claims; have adhered:to 
them by instructions yet more unwarrantable; have 
availed themselves of the dangers and distresses of _ 
the province, and made it their business (at least 
their deputies have) te increase the terrors of the 
times, purposely to unhinge the presentisystem, and 
by the dint of assumptions, snares, menaces; asper- 
sions, tumults, and:every-other unfair:practice what- 
soever, would have either bullied or wheedled the 
inhabitants out of the privileges they were born:to: 
nay, they have actually avowed this perfidious pur- 
pose, by avowmg and dispersing / those pamphlets 
in which the said privileges are insolently, wickedly, 
-and foolishly:pronounced repugnant to government, 
the:sources of confusion, and such. as,’ “having: an- 
swered the great end of causing an’ expec 
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settlement, for which alone they were granted, 
might: be resumed at pleasure, as incompatible with 
the dictatorial power they repenaneaiaite and would 
itn exercise. 

“© And this being the sith the sda iniths pian 
haliinianai the truth, there is ne need to direct the 
censures of the public, which, on proper imforma- 

tion, are always sure to fall in the right place. ‘The 
- parties before them are the two proprietaries of 1a 
province and the province itself. And who ‘or 
what are these proprietaries! In the province, un- 
sizeable subjects and insufficient lords. At home, 
gentlemen, itis-true, but gentlemen so very private, 
that, in, the herd: of gentry they are hardly to be 
found; not.m court; not in office; net in en 
ment. 

‘* And. which is of most consequence to the com- 
- munity; whether their private estate shall be taxed, 
or the province shall be saved? Whether these two 
-private gentlemen, in virtue of their absolute pro- 
prietaryship, shall convert so many fellow-subjects, 
born as free as themselves, into vassals 3. or, whe- 
-ther.so noble and useful a province shall for ever 
remain an asylum for all that wish to remain as:free 
as the inhabitants of it have hitherto made a shift 
to preserve themselves? aud 
wi Susp JuDICE LIS EST. 

_“ This, Review” (says a es editor of, a 
date reprint of it in Philadelphia) “ attracted, much 
-attention,.and made a very,deep. impression in fa- 
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vor of the Pennsylvanians, against whom ‘many 
prejudices had been previously excited. Much aspe- 
rity followed against its author, who, though he did 
not absolutely disavow it, thought it preferable'to 
enjoy the secret satisfaction arising from its ‘benefi- 
cial effects, than to claim the a konovsttle 
might attach to it.” Bit (Gd Ps RCN 

» A writer also who was a cloteipwestih epost 
af this: “ Review,” says, “ Pennsylvania had in ow: 
author a most zealous and able advocate. Hig 
sentiments are manly, liberal, and spirited his 
style close, nervous, and rhetorical. \By a forcible - 
display of the oppressions of his clients, he inclines - 
the reader to pity their condition, and by an-enu- 
meration of their virtues he endeavors to: remove 
the idea, which many entertained, of their unimport- 
ance; and. that, abstracted from their considera- 
_ tion ma political light, they claim our regard by 
reason of their own personal merits.”)) 60) 6 4% 

~ The ‘publication in question, ses vencinielals 
suckidenbaelighaaaun a considerable effect; and. 
by bringing the grievances of the colonists closely 
under the consideration of the British public, tend 
ed materially to facilitate the object of the author, 
and even to enlarge his views with regard to thé 
inconvenience of, the proprietary government. 
Finding that ‘the family of the founder would not» 
- telak in their demands, and thatthe publication of 
this-explicit. statement had-exasperated them m no 
ordinary degree, the agent for the province brought 
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the:cause of his clients in the shape of a’ petition 
before the privy council... ‘Such indeed was his ac- 
tivity,'and. so confident were the provincialists of 
the success of their cause in his hands, that during 
his.residence in England the assembly passed a law 
for the imposition of a tax; in which no exemption 
was made in favor.of the proprietary estates. This 
bill received the assent of Governor Denny, which 
plainly evinced that his éxcellency felt not: only 
the reasonableness of the measure itself, but the 
certainty that his employers must soon yield to the 
persevering efforts of their opponents. ‘The pre- 
prietaries on receiving the intelligence of this ad- 
vance in the cause of independence, exerted them= 
selves to prevent the royal sanction from» bemg 
given to the money-bill which their own governor 
had passed, but which they represented as subver- 
sive of their chartered rights, and tending to.ruin 
themselves and their posterity, by bringing upon 
them all the expenses necessary for the defence 
and support of the province. The cause, however, 
proceeded before the lords of the council; \and* 
though the Penn family did not want powerful 
support, and very able advocates, such was’ the 
force of simple truth and the evidence of plain 
facts, that the agent of the colony soon perceived 
the advantage which had been gained by his -—pru- 
dent management and seasonable publication. 
After some delay and much tedious discussion; 
proposal of accommodation was made on the part 
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of the proprietaries, that Mr. F bine should eti- 
‘gage for his employers not to assess the estates in 
question beyond their due proportion. ‘To this 
proposition no objection could be offered ; for it in 
fact conceded the very ground of fitigustobi® and 
established by consent of the contending parties 
and under the authority of government, all ‘the 
rights to which the inhabitants of Pennsylvania laid 
claim, and of which they had been so long de- 
prived. | This termination of the controversy 
brought the abilities of Franklin into full exercise 
and the engagement into which he entered was so 
scrupulously fulfilled, as to raise him in the’ esti- 
mation of those persons who had for a considerable 
time looked upon him with jealousy, and consi- 
dered him as inimical to their interests. ‘The con- 
spicuous ‘light in which this business placed his 
talents and integrity sufficiently appeared, indeed, 
by the circumstance, that when the conclusion of. 
the dispute became known in America, the colo- 
mies of Massachusetts, Maryland, and Georgia, 
were anxious to have him for their agent in Eng- 
land; which appointment suiting his views and 
connexions, was readily Pre i and as honora- ~ 
esi discharged: : Bh Lae 
‘His conduct, however, in the Peringy tata 
differences, though so unequivocally marked by 
the-public approbation of those who were the most 
competent to: judge of its merits, has not’passed 
without censure + and the late biographer 6f Wil- 
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iam, Penn, finding it necessary to. vindicate that 
extraordinary. character from. the. various charges 
and surmises. brought. against him by » various 
writers, among the rest took)notice of the) Histori- 
cal. Review, published. by Franklin, and -the. spirit 
in which it;was composed. Mr. Clarkson observes, 
that; this book .was the. production of .Franklin, 
££ though it was attributed to one Ralph, to prejudice 
the people against the proprietary family; in order-to 
eflect.a change of government from proprietary-to 
royal; which was afterwards attempted, but which, 
to his, great chagrin, failed.. This failure laid the 
foundation of his animosity. to: Great Britain; ene 
Was,.SO,conspicuous afterwards.”’ iith itn 

_ Here. the. biographer; in his ‘eid to defentl the 
Sonnasni of Pennsylvania; has committed» the’ very 
fault which, he has endeavored.to fasten as an error 
upon franklin ; for it.certainly is not true that the 
latter wrote his book to effect.a change in the go- 
vernment, which, design, there is every reason-to 
believe, had. not been, even conceived. atthe time; 
however.,it may have been long after. . The work 
was drawn up for.no. other purpose than to. exhibit 
the state of the province, and to. make the nation 
clearly acquainted. with the progressive. grievances 
of which, the inhabitants complained, , Undoubt- 
edly, these, grievances, were,, ina, seneate measure, 
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traced by the author to the manner in which» Wil- 
liam Penn had secured his property originally,:and 
provided for an increase: of it in the event’ of “the 
prosperous advance of the colony. 9% >). om 
«The historian of Pennsylvania couldnot avoid — 
noticing the double part which this celebrated’ le- 
gislator had played as proprietary and governor; _ 
for the people of his own persuasion who had'em- — 
barked with him in this concern, had heavily*and 
repeatedly complained of his conduct towards 
them; and their charges against him upon’ record, 
are infinitely more severe than the slight touches 
of sarcastic reflection scattered here and ‘there in 
the Review. Nor is it true that’ the disappoint- 
ment experienced in the failure of .the projected 
alteration in the government from proprietary te 
royal, laid the foundation of any animosity in 'the 
mind of Franklin against Great Britain ? for it’ is'a 
well-known fact, that) the differences between the 
parent-country and the colonies were the source ‘6f 
great uneasiness to him; and he endeavored all 
that lay in his power to prevent the rupture which 
ensued.) This will’ clearly: aonan in the ‘seepae ‘of 
these Memoirs, (0) nition, anid 
» Mr.:Clarkson-very pedpday enters into'a justifi- 
cation of Penn’s moral character ; and he‘has sué- 
ceeded, in a great degree, in clearing up many 
doubtful points, which.tended,.on.the:authority-of — 
respectable writers, to bring: the principles of that 
eminent man into suspicion: ‘but the samé love of 
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justice ought to have prevented the biographer and 
panegyrist of Penn from throwing illiberal reflec- 
tions, and alleging unfounded accusations against 
one who was not in the least inferior to him in 
ability and integrity. Afterwards Mr. Clarkson 
is willing to obtain the testimony of Franklin’in 
favor of the object of his admiration, though itis | 
to be regretted, that'he could not even do this with- 
out mixing with his quotation something disrespect- 
ful of the very authority which he cited, “N ay, Says 
he, “if I mistake not, Dr. Franklin himself was 
among those who highly respected: Penn.” 

‘The doctor had a satirical way of expressing 
himself when he was not pleased, and therefore 
when he found fault with William Penn he could 
not get rid of his old habit ; but the hostility he 
_ manifested was far more in manner than in heart. 
He was assuredly more severe upon his. grandsons, 
against whom (it is said) he published a small pam- 
phlet, where, as if no other way had been left to 
expose them, it is'singular that he contrasted their 
conduct with the virtuous example of their noble 
ancestor. The little ludicrous motto, prefixed te 
this work, and which was taken from John Ro- 
gers's Primer, may enable the reader to. judge i mn 
part of its contents: 


“’T send you here a little ae 
ae eee Fortyou to lookupowd oi): 04) 
yet ‘That you'may see your father’s face, 
Now-he is dead: and.gone.” 
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_ The ingenious eulogist of Penn, however, does 
ned seem to have been aware, that in attempting to 
invalidate the testimony of Franklin, he had. before 
completely destroyed the value of his praise. .In 
the general view of the character of Penn, no doubt 
the latter concurred. fully with the voice. of the 
public ;‘ but knowing as he did the minuter parts 
of the history of his connexions with the province 
which bears his name, it was impossible either to 
pass them over in absolute silence, or to. speak of 
them without some observation on the want of 
consistency in so greaataman. 9 yoo) comms? 

Thus much it was proper here to remark, be- 
cause if a necessity existed for the justification of 
Penn from any reflections bestowed upon, him, by 
the historian. of his settlement, it must be equally 
necessary to show that these reflections did not 
proceed from the.wantonness of a. satirical humor, 
or the malignity of wit, but from an attentive exa- 
mination of the subject, and the. paramount] love 
of truth, ina concern which demanded an investi- 
gation in detail, and a full inliven for the. ane 
of justice | a oliibrest) .ataaioenigae 


<¥ ike af, ik rhe é 


. . ope fan ye 
: ix? a Metter to Mr. Dav Barlar,, (dated Passy, Jan. § 8, 


1783,) v6 Franklin = vet ahi himself: 7 * Your friends 
favor | may be able to procure for weenie My senvan for 
William Penn is not. less: than yours; and I have always 
had great esteem for the body of your people.” 
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‘While Benjamin Franklin was engaged in this 
troublesome but important concern, at the court of 
Great Britain, he had opportunities of becoming 
acquainted with many persons of the first conse- 
quence in the state, who, on their side, were not 
wanting in observing his extraordinary sagacity — 
_ and comprehensive understanding. The war in 
which Great Britain was then involved, could not fail 
to excite much of his attention, and he was not 
alone in the opinion, that by pursuing the contest 
solely in Germany, England incurred an enor- 
mous expenditure, without either reaping any im- 
mediate advantage or facilitating an honorable ter- 
mination. There was something, indeed, pecu- 
liarly splendid in the achievements of the king of 
Prussia; and the nation, without knowing why, 
seemed to identify the cause of that monarch with 
the security of the, protestant religion, and the 
maintenance of the balance of power. The judg- 
ment of Franklin was unbiassed by prejudices 
which had no foundation in reason, and too cool 
to be warmed by the report of victories the result 
of which appeared to be little more than an occa- 
sion for renewed exertions and more sanguinary 
conflicts, without any definite object or satisfactory 
prospect. He contemplated the interests of Bri- 
tain in a more dispassionate point of view than 
those who made them dependent upon the success 
of subsidised allies; and knowing by experience 
how desirous France was to gain a more extended 

VOL. I. eae net U 
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footing in América, he thouglit it would bé'the 
wisest way to counteract’ her ambitious projects, 
by an attack upon her own colony. Franklin was 
no stranger to Canada, and he was thoroughly per | 
sitiided that the possession of that country gaveto 
the French a commanding influence over the Int 
dians, of which they never failed to take an advan- 
tage, to the annoyance of the English colonies. 
Looking upon France as another Carth age, he 
formed the patriotic wish of destroying her mari- 
time ascendancy, as well to strengthen the political 
and commercial state of Great Britain, , as to pro- 
vide'a permanent security for her foreign’ depéen- 
dencies. The more he weighed the subject in his 
mind, the more was he satisfied that the true inter- 
est of the country lay in weakening her rival’ on 
the side of America, rather than in Germany ; ; Lal 
these sentiments he imparted to some of his friends, 
by whom they. were reported to the indefatigable 
William Pitt, who no sooner consulted hint on 
the practicability of the conquest, than he was'con- 
vinced by the force of his arguments, and deter- 
mined by the simple accuracy of his stateménts. 
The enterprise was immediately undertaken, the 
command given to General Wolfe, and conducted 
‘with ‘such celerity, as completely to deceive’ the 
enemy, who had no apprehensions for the safety of 
Canada, till the intelligence reached © Europe of its 
being ‘irrecoverably lost. This acquisition’ gave a 
new turn to the political interests of the E elish 
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colonies; and. followed, as it soon was by a new, 
reign, it contributed very materially to the restora- 
tion,of peace. The brilliancy of the conquest of 
Canada, and the powerful pamphlet written about 
this.time by Franklin’s intimate friend, Israel Mau- 
duit,a merchant of London, on the impolicy of 
German wars, drew the attention of the nation to 
the importance of that country, and the necessity 
of preserving it for the welfare of our own colonies: 
There were not wanting, however, some politicians - 
who, considered. the possession of Canada in 
another light, and as less desirable than the reten- 
tion of Guadaloupe, which about the same time 
surrendered to the British arms. 

_On. the prospect of a peace with France, oh Earl 
of Bath addressed ‘A letter to two great men,” 
(Mr. Pitt and the Duke of Newcastle) on the terms 
necessary to, beinsisted on in the negociations. He — 
preferred the acquisition of Canada to acquisitions 
inthe West Indies. In the same year (1760) there 
appeared, “ Remarks on the Letter addressed to two 
great. men, (supposed to be written by Messieurs 
Burkes), containing opposite opinions on this and 
other subjects, _ At this time Mr. Franklin stepped. 
into. the, controver sy, and wrote a pamphlet, in 
which. he ‘was assisted by his friend Mr, Richard 
Jackson, (who. desired not. to be known on the oc- 
easion) intitled, “ The Interest of Great. Britain 
considered with regard to the Colonies, and the acqui- 
sition of Canada and Guadaloupe ;? mm which were 
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pointed out in the most clear and forcible manner, 
the advantages that would result to Great Britain 
from the retention of Canada; demonstrating also, 
that the security of a dominion is a justifiable ‘and 
predent ground upon which to demand cessions 
fromi an enemy ;—that the erection of forts in the 
back settlements was almost in no instance a suf- 
ficient security against the Indians and the French; 
but that the possession of Canada implied every 
Security, and ought to be had while in the power 
of the British government :—and that the French 
retaining Canada would be an encouragement to 
disaffection in the British colonies, &c. &c. _ | 
These arguments appear to have had the de- 
sired effect; for at the treaty in 1762, France ceded 
Canada to Great Britain, and by the cession of 
Louisiana at the same time, relinquished all her 
possessions on the North American continent. 
About this time Mr. Franklin made a journey 
to Scotland, whither his reputation as a philoso- 
pher had preceded him: he was greeted by the 
learned of that country, and the University of St. 
Andrews conferred upon him the degree of Doctor 
of Laws. Its example was followed by the Uni- 
vérsities of Edinburgh and:Oxford. The’ entries 
of the honors conferred by the srigpisle on himself 
and son, are thus made: 
_ Bens. Franxuin, Esq. Province. Pennsylvan. Deputat. 
ad Curiam Sereniss. Legat. Tabellariorium per Americam 
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Septentrionalem Preefectus Generalis et Veredariorum to- 
tius Nove Anglia, et R.S.S. cr. D.C.L. Apr. 30, 1762. 


FRrankuin, (Witt.) Esq. Juris Municip. Consult. cr. 
‘M.A. Apr. 30, 1762. 


- Most of the other learned societies of Europe 
were equally ambitious of calling him a member, 
and nominated him as such; thus he was eyen- 
tually consoled and rewarded for the neglect 
or opposition his discoveries in Philorophy, had 
originally experienced. 

Soon after this period, a vacancy in the govern- 
ment of New Jersey having occurred, Dr. Franklin’s 
son, without any solicitation whatever on the part 
of his father, but from his own personal merits, 
and in consideration of his military services in 
America during the last war, (backed by the pow- 
erful recommendation of Lord Bute,) was appoint- 
ed governor of that province. . Sti 

Governor Franklin filled this high and. honora- 
ble situation with equal credit to himself, and ad- 
vantage to the province, till the commencement of 
the American revolution ; when, unlike most of the 
governors of the other provinces at that eventful 
period, he remained undismayed at his post, till 
he was seized by the revolutionary sovernment, 
conveyed to a distant part of the country, and ri-~ 
gorously detained as a prisoner for near two years, 
when he was eventually liberated in 1778, in ex- 
change for an American general officer... His loy- 
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alty and monarchical' principles remained — 
minished to his death, in 1813. enee ' 
It has been frequently asserted, that Dr, Frank- 
lin held out every temptation and inducement ‘to 
his son to quit his allegiance to his sovereign, and 
to take part with the colonies against Great Bri- 
tain. This was not so: Dr. Franklin made no 
attempt of the sort, whatever may have been his 
secret wishes on that subject. In a letter to his 
son of Oct. 6, 1773,' he says: “ I know your § sen- 
timents differ from mine on these subjects. “You 
are a thorough eovernment man, which A do not 
wonder at, nor do I aim at converting you. ap only 
wish you to act uprightly and steadily, avoiding 
that duplicity which in Hutchinson adds contempt 
to indignation. If you can promote the prosper- 
ity of your people, and leave them happier th th an 
you found them, whatever your political principles 
are, your memory will be honored.” 
_ During the whole of the American contest, Dr, 
Franklin never had any communication ‘whatever 
with his son, either directly or indirectly : ‘but. at 
the close of the war, In answer to an overture from 
him towards a rec conciliaton, the father thus feel- 
ingly expressed his sentiments on his son's Tate 
political conduct. | hi, Bis, 
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“Dear Son, Passy, Aug. 16, 1784. 

“ T received your letter of the 22d ult. and 
am clad to find that you desire to revive the affec- 
tionate intercourse that formerly existed between 
is. It will be very agreeable to me: indeed no- 
thing has ever hurt me so much, and affected me 
with such keen sensations, as to find myself de- 
serted in my old age by my only son; and not 
only deserted, but to find him taking up arms' 
against me in a cause, wherein my good fame, for-— 
tune, and life, were all at stake. You conceived, 
yousay, that your duty to your king and regard for 
your country required this. I ought not to blame 
you for differing in sentiment with me in public 
affairs. We are men—all subject to errors. Our 
opinions are not in our Own power ; they are form- 
ed and governed much by circumstances, that are 
often as inexplicable as they are irresistible. Your 
situation was such, that few would have censured 
your remaining neuter, though there are natural 

duties which precede political ones, and cannot be ex- 
tinguished by them. This is a disagreeable ‘subject 5 
I drop it. And we will endeavor, as you propose, 
mutually to forget what has happened relating to 
it, as wellas we can. I send your son over to pay 
his duty to you. You will find him much im-— 


* Governor Franklin, (it is believed) formed and, commanded 
‘the corps of loyalists at New York, 
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_ proved. He is greatly esteemed and, beloved. i in 
this country, and will make his way anywhere,” &e. 
In the summer of 1762 Dr. Franklin returned 
to Philadelphia, and. shortly after received. the 
thanks of the assembly of Pennsylvania, “ as well 
for the faithful discharge of his duty to that province 
in. particular, as for the many and important services 
done. to America in general, during his residence. in 
Great Britain.” A compensation of 5,0001. ‘Penn- 
sylvania currency, was also decreed him for his 
services during six years. Even in his absence he 
had been annually elected a member of the assem- 
bly of representatives of the province, and he again © 
took his seat in that body, and continued his ex- 
ertions for the liberties and welfare of the country. 
In December, 1762, considerable alarm, was 
occasioned in the province, by what was called the 
Paxton murders. Tt is thus related: “« A number 
of Indians had resided in the county of Lancaster, 
and conducted themselves uniformly as friends to 
the white. inhabitants. Repeated depredations 
on the frontiers had exasperated the inhabitants 
to, stich a degree, that they determined on. revenge 
upon every Indian. , A number of persons, to the c 
amount of about 120, principally inhabitants of 
Donegal and Peckstang, or. Parton township, i 1D 
the county of York, assembled, and, mounted on. 
horseback, proceeded to the settlement of these 
harmless, and defenceless Indians, whose number 
had now been reduced to about twenty. The 
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Indians «had received intelligence of the attack 
which was intended against them, but disbelieved 
it: considering the white people as their friends, 
they apprehended no danger from them. When 
the party arrived at the Indian settlement they 
found only some women and children, and a few 
old men, the rest being absent at work. They 
murdered all whom they found, and amongst others 
the chief Shaheas, who had always been distin- 
guished for his friendship to the whites. . This 
bloody deed excited much indignation in the ‘well- 
disposed part of the community. 

“The remainder of these unfortunate Indians, 
who by absence had escaped the massacre, were 
conducted to Lancaster, and lodged in the gaol as 
a place of security. The governor of Pennsylvania 
issued a proclamation expressing the strongest dis- 
approbation of the action, offering a reward for the 
discovery of the perpetrators of the deed, and pro- 
hibiting all injuries to the peaceable inhabitants in 
future. But notwithstanding this, a party of the 
same men shortly after marched to Lancaster, 
broke open the gaol, and inhumanly butchered the 
mnocent Indians who had been placed there for 
security. Another proclamation was issued, but 
it had no effect. A detachment marched down 
to Philadelphia, for the express purpose of murder- 
ing some friendly Indians who had been removed 
to the city for safety. A number of the citizens 
armed in their defence. The Quakers, whose 
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principles are opposed to fighting, even in‘ their 
own defence, were most active on this ‘occasion. 
The rioters came to Germantown (within fivermiles 
of Philadelphia). The governor fled for safety te 
the house of Dr. Franklin, who, with some others, 
advanced ‘to meet the Parton boys, as they were 
called, and had influence enough to prevail: upon 
them to relinquish their undertaking and return to 
their homes.”—Dr. Franklin wrote a pamphlet on 
this occasion, which had: a considerable effectiin 
soothing the passions, and restoring ‘tranquillity. - 
His services, however, were but ill requited’ by ‘the 
governor, who was, as well as the province, under 
great obligations to his active and suecessful: exer- 


wa . 


tions. | 
“The disputes between the pr oprietaries saan ‘the 
assembly, which had so long ag itated the: province, 
and which had for a time subsided, were ne 
revived, and are thus accounted for: | 
“The proprietaries were discontent at’ the con- 
cessions made in favor of the people, and again 
exerted themselves to recover the ‘privilege’ of "ex+ 
empting’ their own estates from ‘taxation, which 
they had: been induced, — great bierstaenissieisnn 
; . eran 


si ‘ 
y To Weary 


ce | | | 

‘ In 1763) the: walelink pay ee a “Militia Bilt, 
to which the governor refused to give his assetit, 
unless the assembly would agree to certain amend- 
merits “which he proposed. “These consisted in 
ineréasin?’the fines, and in some Cases substituting 


“ 
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death for fines. He wished, too; that the officers 
should be appointed altogether by himself, andinot 
nominated by the people, as the bill had proposed. 
‘These amendments the assembly considered as ine 
consistent’ with the spirit of liberty: they would 
not,adopt them; the governor was obstinate, and 
the bill was lost. : 

These and various other circumstances, increased 
the uneasiness which subsisted between the pro- 
prietaries and the assembly to such a degree, that 
in) 1764.a petition to the king’was agreed to by the. 
house, praying“an alteration from a proprietary to 
a regal government, The following draught: of 
the same was found in Dr. Franklin’s papers: ..- 


To the King s most excellent MaJrsry, in Council, 


The Pxririon of the Representatives: of the 
Freemen of the Province of Pennsylvania 
in General Assembly met,. 


Most humbly sheweth; | : 
“© That the government. of this provinee 
by proprietaries, has by long experience been found 
imeonyenient, attended with. many difiiculties and, 
obstructions to your majesty’s service, arising from 
the intervention of proprietary private interest in 
public affairs and disputes concerning ‘those in- 
terests. ; ! ion 
“ That the. site proprietary government is weak, 
unable to support its own authority, and maintain 
the common internal peace of the province, great 
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riots having lately arisen therein, armed mobs 
marching from place to place, and committing 
violent outrages and insults on the eovernment with 
impunity, to the great terror of your majesty’s:sub- | 
jéects.. And these evils are not likely to receive any 
remedy here; the continual disputes between. the 
proprietaries and people, and their mutual jeae 
lousies and dislikes preventmg: = =)» 
We do therefore most humbly pray, pa your 
majesty would be graciously pleased. to resume the 
government of this province, making such compen- 
sation to the proprietaries for the same as to your 
majesty’s wisdom and goodness shall, appear just’ 
and equitable, and permitting your dutiful subjects 
therein to enjoy under your majesty’ S more imme- 
diate care and protection, the privileges: that have 
been granted to sinisei by and under your royal 
predecessors. etre eee 
“ By nite of the House.” ms 
Great opposition was made to this ‘measure, ‘not 
only in: the house, but in the public prints. A 
speech of Mr. Dickinson on the subject. was pub+ 
lished swith a preface by Dr. Smith, im which great 
pains were taken to show the impropriety ‘and 
impolicy of this proceeding.’ A speech-of Joseph 
Galloway, Esq: in reply to Mr. Dickinson, was 
also\~published, accompanied by a preface by Dr: 
Franklin; ‘in-which he ably-opposed the principles 
laid-down.in the preface to Mr. Dickinson’s speech: 
Among other pointed remarks, Dr. Franklin says: 
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“Tn the constitution of our government, and in 
that of one more, there still remains a particular 
thing that none of the other American governments 
have; to wit, the appointment of a governor by 
the proprietors, stead of an appointment by the 
crown. ‘This particular in government has been 
found inconvenient; attended with contentions 
and confusions wherever it existed; and has there- 
fore been gradually taken away from colony after 
colony, and everywhere greatly to the satisfaction 
and happiness of the people. Our wise first pro- 
prietor and founder! was fully sensible of this; and 
being desirous of leaving his people happy, and 
preventing the mischiefs that he foresaw must. in- 
time arise from that circumstance, if it was con- 
tinued, he determined to take it away, if possible, 
during his own lifetime. ‘They accordingly entered 
into a contract for the sale of the proprietary right 
of government to the crown; and actually received 
a sum in part of the consideration. As he found 
himself likely to die before that contract (and with 
it his plan for the happiness of his people) could 
be completed, he carefully made it a part of his 
last will and testament; devising the right of the 
government to two noble lords, in trust, that they 
should release it to the. crown. Unfortunately. for 
us; this has never yet been done. And this is 
merely what the assembly now desire to. have 


2 BP . William Penn. 
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done. Surely he that formed our constitution, must 
have tinderstood it.. If he had imagined that’ all 
our privileges depended on the proprietary govern) 
ment, will any one suppose that he would himself’ 
have meditated the change; that he would ‘have 
taken such effectual measures as’ he thought themy: 
to bring it about speedily, whether he should live 
or'die? Will any of those who now extolhim se 
highly, charge him at the same time with the base- 
ness'of endeavoring thus to defraud his people of 
all’'the liberties and privileges he had promised j 
them, and by the most solemn charters and grants’ 
assured to them, when he engaged them ‘to assist 
him in the settlement of his province? Surely none’ 
can'bé'so inconsistent.—And_ yet this’ proprietary’ 
right of governing or appointing @ gov ernor, has’ 
all of'a sudden changed its nature; and! the pre 
servation of it become of so much importance ‘to’ 
the welfare of the province, that the assembly's 
only petitioning to have their venerable: founder's’ 
will exeented, and the contract he entered imto for’ 
the good of his people completed, is styled, an 
« Attempt to violate the constitution for which our 
fathers ‘planted’ a wilderness ; to barter: away our: 
glorious’ plan of public liberty «and charter privi- 
leven s arisking of the whole constitution; an offer~ 
ing up our whole charter rights + a wanton renin 
with'things'sacred/'&er) }e) 4) eyo at dee egeatt 
In addition to the preface just coma Dr. 
Fratklin wrote a pamphlet intitled “ Coou 
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TaoucHts,’ tending to promote the same views, 
The assembly's application to the throne, however, 
produced no effect, and the proprietary government 
remained unchanged. | Bm nett 
At the election for a new assembly in the autumn 
of 1764, the friends of the proprietaries made 
great exertions to exclude those of the adverse 
party; and they obtained a small majority in the 
city of Philadelphia. Dr. Franklin on this ocea- 
sion lost his seat in the house, which he had held 
for fourteen years. On the meeting of the assem-. 
bly, however, it appeared that there was. still a 
decided majority of his friends,—and._ he was again 
appointed to resume his agency at the court of 
Great Britain, to the great chagrin of his enemies, 
who made a solemn protest against his appoint: 
ment; but which was refused admission upon the 
minutes, as being unprecedented. It was, how- 
ever, published in the papers, and produced a. 
spirited reply from him, intitled “ Remarxs on 
A LATE Protest,” &c. for which see APPENDIX, 
No. di . | rel 
The Se psdition made to his Wicodomnantie seems 
greatly to have affected his. feelings; as it came’ 
from men with whom he had long been connected,- 
both in public and private life, —“ the. very .ashes.of 
whose former friendship,” he declared,“ he-revered.” 
His pathetic farewell to Pennsylvania in. the pub-- 
lication. above mentioned, the day before his .de- 
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parture, is a strong proof of the agitation of his 
mind on this oahnertine . 

“Tam now,’ says he, “to take ‘anak (perhaps , 
alast leave) of the country I love, and mwhich I 
have spent the greatest part of my life. Esto per- 
petua !—I wish every kind of prospent yas to my 
~ and I forgive my enemies.” 

An eloquent divine’ has observed on. this occa- 
sion, “ That under whatsoever circumstances this 
second embassy was undertaken, it appears. to have 
been a measure pre-ordained in the councils of 
- Heaven ; and it will be for ever remembered to the 
honor of Pennsylvania, that the agent selected to 
assert and defend the rights of a single province 
at the court of Great Britain, became the ‘bold 
assertor of the rights of America in general ; and 
beholding the fetters that were forging for her, con- 
ceived the magnanimous thought of rending them 
asunder before they could be rivetted.” 

The disturbances produced in America by Mi. 
Grenville’s Sramp Act, and the opposition made 
to it are well known. But the origin thereof. has 
generally been misunderstood. The following 
letter from Dr. Franklin on that subject, will correct 
some of the misrepresentations relative thereto. — 
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To WiitiaMm ALEXANDER, Eso, 
ere 


] Dear Sir, | | Passy, March 12, 1778. 


_In the pamphlet you were so kinda as 
to lend me, there is one important fact mis-stated, 
apparently from the writer’s not having been fur- 
nished with good information; it is the transaction 
between Mr, Grenville and the colonies, wherein 
he understands» that Mr. Grenville demanded: of 
them a specific sum, that they refused to grant any: 
thing, and that it was on their refusal only that he 
made the motion for the Stamp Act.. No one of 
ese particulars is true. The fact was this. | 

Some time in the winter of 1763-4, Mr. Grenville 
called together the agents of the several colonies, 
and told them that he purposed to draw a revenue 
from America, and to that end his intention was to 
levy a.stamp duty on the colonies by act of parlia- 
ment in the ensuing session, of which he thought it 
fit that they should be immediately acquainted, 
that. they might have time to consider, and if any 
other duty equally productive would be more agrees 
able to them, they might let him know it, The 
agents were therefore directed to write this to their 
respective assemblies, and communicate to him the 
answers they should receive: the see wrote ac-, 
cordingly. 

Iwas a member in the seater of Pesunsylvaniia 

VOL, I. be 
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when this. potibontion. came, to. band... . The obse 
vations. there. made upon. it were, that. the ancien 
established, and regular method of. forbio 9 
from. the colonies ; was this. The. occasion, was, val. 
ways first considered by. their sovereign in his privy, 
council, by. whose sage advice he directed his s¢ ‘, 
cretary of state to write circular letters to the several, ; 
governors, who: were directed. to lay: them , efor 
their assemblies. In those letters the occasion was 
explained for their satisfaction, with, gracious exe 
pressions of his: majesty’s confidence in their known. 
duty and affection, on which he reli ec 1 that they: 
would. grant such sums. as: should. be suitable to 
their abilities, loyalty, and: zeal for his. service, ‘That 
-the colonies had always granted liberally on such: 
requisitions, and.‘ so. liberally during the: late: war,’ 
that the king, sensible they had granted much 1 ore: 
than their proportion, had recommended. Hit) Se 
liament five years successively, to make them s¢ 
compensation, and. the parliament accordit ng yore 
turned. them 200,000/.. a-year to, be divided amon: J 
them, i, ‘That the proposition. of taxing them i pita 
liament. was. therefore. both cruel and unjust.*, ‘That. 
by. the constitution of. the: colonies. their b nusiness 
was with the: KING. in matters of aid; a 


“Bee There i is U Meiiee King or ite jord on n eatth, , who ‘has. 
beyond his. own domain, power t to o lay one farthing Sie x s ets, 
one the grant and eonsént of those who pay it; a 

Pet by. AVeAnM ions vidlinfeytiuos uit ysial ad ae RS 
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‘thing to do with any Jinancier, nor he with them ; 
nok Avie: ‘the agents the ‘proper channels’ through’ 
whith requisitions should be made; it was therefore’ 
improper for them to enter into any stipulation;-or 
make any proposition to Mr. Grenville about laying’ 
taxes ‘on’ their ‘constituents by parliament,’ which 
had really: nod right at ‘all to tax them, especially as’ 
- thé notice he had ‘sent them did not ‘appear to be 
by'theking’s order, and: perhaps was without his 
knowledge; as the ‘king; when ‘he would obtain’ 
any étithg: ‘from’ them, always. accompanied’ his “re! 
quisition’ with sood words; ‘but this gentleman, in- 
stéaiVopi-decent demand, sent them a menace, that 
they : should’ certainly’ be' taxed, and’ only: left them’ 
the choice of the manner. But allthis notwith- 
standing, they were so far from: refusing to grant 
| money, that they resolved to the following purpose: . 
“That. they always had, so they always should, 
think it their duty to grant aid to the crown, aceord- 
ing to their abilities, whenever required of them in 
the usual constitutional manner.” 1 went “soon 
after to England, and took with me an ‘atithentic 
copy of this resolution, which ‘T presented to Mr. 
Grenville before he ‘brought: in the Stamp ‘Act. 
LT asserted ih the house of commons (Mr. Grenville’ 
being present) that [had done so, and he did not 
deny it... Other colonies: made similar resolutions, 
And had Mr. Grenville, instead ‘of that: act; ap- 
plied to the king in council*for’sueh 'requisitional’ 
letters: to’ be “Girciilated “by ‘the secretary of state, 


~~ 
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Jam. sure he would have obtained. more money 


from the colonies by their: voluntary grants, than-he 
himself expected from his ‘stamps. t But he chose: 
compulsion rather than, persuasion, and.syould not 
receive from their. etn 0 whats he. thonghtibe 
could: obtain without it. olden. 
bridge: which the ingenious. catia ‘thinks the: Ather 
ricans unwisely and unbecomingly refused:to hold: 
out to the minister and parliament, was actually 
hele d onti to Denti but, hey refused. to. poe one it. 


ext ates ric con I fees pete ‘canal be e-cor mmuni 
cated. to-the candid authors WHO: L doubt not will 
correct that error. sig oes toa ohh 
» dam, ever, ih sincere abhi dial Sir, your 
most, ipegant humble servants no eThaedy aro 
Oia. Tar ie aw! baastooe B ee 
en dy ed oevdd ioe 
Pen ‘Franklin aretinets asta himsdlé adit 
America from this.odious tax; the principal objec- 
tion to which was, that it was imposed. by.a British. 
parliament; which the Americans asserted, had. no, 
right to.tax them. » Dr. Franklin thus expresses. his: 
sentiments on) the. subject, doen to a friend, 
dated London, January, 6,4766: 9) iodom 90h 
oof In my,own private judg sie tok think an inm me- 
diate repeal of the Stamp-Act would -be ithe: best | 
measure for ¢his.countrys cbut a.suspension of it for 
three years;'the best-for that» The repeal would fill) 


\ 
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them" with joy and gratitude, re-establish ‘theif ‘re- 
spect and veneration for parliament; restore at once 
théir ancient and natural love for this country, and 
théir regard for every thing that comes’ from it; 
hence’ ‘the’ trade’ would be renewed’ in all ‘its 
branches} ‘they would again indulge in all theex: 
petisive ‘superfluities you supply them with, and 
their own’new assumed home industry would lan- 
guish. ‘But the suspension, though it might continue 
their fears and anxieties; would at the same time 
keep up their resolutions of industry and frugality; 
which in two or three years would grow into habits, 
to their lasting advantage. However, as the repeal 
will probably not be now agreed to, from what I 
think a mistaken opinion, that the honor and dignity 
of government is better supported by persisting in a 
wrong measure once entered into, than by rectifying 
an error as soon as it is discovered; we must allow 
_the next best thing for the advantage of both coun- 
tries is, the suspension. For as to executitig the act 
by force, it is madness, and’ will nie ruin’ tothe 
whole.” aN HHL OF MOM 
* Contrary to Dr. Franklin’s ‘surmise; shortly after 
the date of this letter, it began to appear expedient 
to the ‘administration, then under the Marquis of 
Rockingham, to endeavor to calm the minds “of 
the colonists; and the repeal of the Stamp Téa was 
‘contemplated. Amongst other means of collecting 
information on the disposition of ‘the people ° to 
submit to it, ‘Dr. Franklin was (Feb: 3) ’1766,) 
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‘ordered’ to-attend the committee of the whole 
house of commons, to whom it was referred ito,con- 
ider further the several papers relative to, America, 
which «were. presented. to. the house’ by-Mr. Secre- 
tary Conway, &c.”—For this examination,'see: AP- 
PENDIX, ‘No. 4. It contains a, striking acec unt of 


tian nit the Facile andj ei wth ht he 
communicated his sentiments... He: represented 
facts in so strong a point of view, that’ t maa 
diency. of the act must have appeared | clear | ) eve 
unprejudiced. mind. eugene Ona te "0 ws ii aus > 
.. Feb, .24., The neashitions: of the conipnitige ETE 
waned by the chairman, Mr. F nllere row rseven 
and) last resolution setting forth,, “ that, ater 
their opinion that the house be. moved, that leave 
be given to bring i in a bill to repeal the Stamp ‘ 
A proposal for re-committing this resolution, 3 was 
negatived. by 240, votes, to ,133:,and Pooiactalir 
some Opposition, was repealed. about a.} a oe at 
was enacted; and: before it had ever be : ca | 
into execution." dy 


J A jidicraibeen eurioniieein was: s published c ‘on alice ern 
which the. following description, was given,, annexed t thereto: isch 
oe ‘An account of a humorous political Print, called, T ae RE- ; 
PEAL: which (in the Painters phrase) may be called, A Com- 
Hee to the ‘Toms- STONE, a : Print not Tong since 6 published. 
qa 1 Swe ak 5 ee wise) é rang Ont ys . Ro balgenlodaiy» 


ive HE subiget of. this riot, the Funer ral, of MISS AME. 
shane t ie favorite child and youngest daughter of f the bonoxa- 
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» Dr. Franklin: about this period, in.addition-to 
his. agency for Pennsylvania, received the separate - 


ble Mr. George ‘Stamp,’ the well-known | ‘Gcnile ‘Shepherd!©“At 
onéénd of the print stands the Family Vault, with a mutilated 
inscription, signifying that. ‘ within it lie (it is to. be hoped never 
to rise again) the remains of race sees Hearth Mon™* "gece 
Shi Mon**, eee + Excise Bs, soos +» Jew BY, sees + Gen*** 
Wa rrants, ee ve w+ ee.’ ‘On the. top of the vault are two heads on 
poles, jike those on ‘Temple Bar, marked on the skull with the 
mimber' 1715 and 1745.2" The vault is supposed to be situated 
onithe) side of the: river, along the strand of which the funeral 
procession proceeds. The Reverend Mr. ANTI-SEJANUS,? that 
noted Constitutionalist, drawn to the life, appears first, reading 
the burial service ; after him follow those two eminent pillars of 
the law, Sir Bullface Doublefee* and Mr. Alexander Scotsburn, 5 
supporting two flags; on which are delineated the stamps, with 
the white ruse and thistle interweaved, with the. old. motto. of 
Semper eadem ; to which i is annexed a new motto, consisting. of 
those.significant words, Three Farthings, taken from the budget. 
Beneath this motto, as if meant. to certify the number of the 
despicable minority fighting under these banners, appear on ‘one 
flag the figures 71, and on the other 122, with a flying label sur- 
rounding both, bearing these words, All of a STAMP, Next 
appears the sad father of the deceased child, the honorable Mr; 
George Stamp himself, with grief and despair _pictured..on, his 
countenance, carrying in his arms the infant’s coffin, on which i is 
written, ‘ ‘ Miss AME STAMP, born 1765, died 1766. r Imme- 
diately after. follows ‘the chief mourner Sejanus: then his 
Grace of Spitalfields® and Lord Gawkee :7 after these Jemmy 
Twitcher? with a catch by way of funeral anthem ; and by his 


x The Right, Hon. George. Grenville, author, of the Stamp Act. 


2 Years.of rebellion. 3 Mr. Scott. iguana Fletcher Norton. 
> Mr. Alexander Wedderburn (afterwards Lord Loughborough. — _§ (Per- 


haps) the Duke oP Bedford, ese CPC presen | ce Lord: 
Sandwich. © : agg’ Ss dod ot : 7 Pm Shor sa ee 
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) wis ce Scuobeebio ‘ola, a 1h sachusetts. © 
of which he continued to fill. with: a credit: to 
himself, and»,advantage to his soomatibnenti th uring 
bs stayin Englands 60) beers sieves! 
In the course of this year (1766) he visited Hol- 
land and Germany, ‘and -received the» gr atest 
marks of attention and respect from men of s x ence 
in;those countries. In his passage through. Jol- 
land, he learned from the watermen’ the a ffect 
which a diminution of the quantity of ‘water ‘in 
paneie) has, | in n impeding the progress of ‘oat 


14 FER le “ps P 


Ae ges 


At ‘a little distance, to ‘close the Procession, ah two wor 
B**#*ps, Dr. Squirt, and another right reverend g site 
shall be tameless: and behind them lie, on’ this sh tad 
two huge bales of returned commodities, one marke ” Stamps 
from America, the other Black Cloth from. America, lik Lagi ok 
“These few mourners are separated from the joyfid | seene 
that a appears in the back ground, _ by the River Thames, in which 
are. ‘riding - ‘three first-rate ships, called, “The “RocKINGHAM, 
‘The GRAPTON;* and''The Conway? Along’ thé! shore’ stand 
open warehouses for the séveral godds of “our ‘prinéipal “manu: 
facturing towns, from which cargoes are NOW shipping for 4 Aine: 
rica: ~among these is a large case, containing ; a statue « MR 
Pirt, which i is heaving on board a boat number 2505 a ne ere 
is’ another’ boat’ taking i in ‘goods, nearer the sik alee 
“nunibered’ 465 ; “numbers ‘whidh “will ever remain aiae ‘to 
liberty; andvrendey the memory of the ‘triumphant Majonrry, 
on this side of the river, revered by our latest posterity.” : 


“The Marghis anemia ot othe Duke Ke ora 2 Mr. 
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Upon. his-return’to England: he: was induced: ‘to 
make a number of experiments,-which: detichell: to 
confirm ithe observation. “These; with an explana- 
tion.of the:phenomenon, he communicated: in‘ a 
letter to his friend Sir John Pringle, which will wd 
found among his philosophical writings. tpi 
‘Incthe following year, as also: in 1769, he wikitid 
' Parisy»where he was no less favorably received 
than he had) been‘ in Germany. He was ‘intro- 
duced to the King (Louis XV.) and: his’ sisters 
Mesdames de France, and particularly distinguished 
by them: as he was also bythe Academy:of 
Sciences (of which he~was’ afterwards elected a 
foreign associate,’) and many other scientific and 
literary characters. 

«Mons. Dubourg, an eminent sada veinirin i foie 
leasorglitey undertook a French translation of Dr. 
Franklin’s’ Letters on his Discoveries in Electri- 
city, and the third English edition of the same was 
‘now published in’London. With respect to the 
general. merit: and: originality of the. experiments 
and hypothesis of Dr. Franklin, as described:and | 
explained) im these Letters, that great ‘natural phi- 
losopher, the’ late Dr. Priestley, bears the follow- 
ing testimony in his “ History of Electricity.” . 
_ Nothing was ever written upon the sapiens of 
ace iyhish: was more. eRe — and 


‘ ban PB Soof Letter-to: Govewutis ~_— mi sie 772. 
iaetans CoRRESPONDENCE, Past If.) “ixyswaod.ee 
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admired: in all parts of Burope than these Let ers. 
There is mtgyperoo yn mg: . ag e into whi -" 


wii  stifficient “to. vote sian a mysia 
translation of them’ has» lately!+been «made vintd 
Latin. It is not easy to say, whether we are mos 
pleased with the simplicity: and. spewnjiitnoidle slit 
which these letters are written; the modesty with 
which the author proposes every hypothesis of :his 
own, or: the noble frankness with. which hee ates 


his mistakes, when they were corrected. by:subsé 
ee Se i calor mt oul EE ot ont 


pher, he has tea “the a aise } pr 
perhaps; even more celebrated abroad than) at 
home; so that, to form a just idea’ of the ee 
deserved reputation of Dr. Franklin, we must read 
the foreign: publications: on the sxibijectielfecledli 
city; in many of which the terms Franiklinism;, 
Franklinist, and the Franklinian: system, oceurvin: 
almost: every page. In consequence ofthis, Dr: 
Franklin’s principles bid fair to be hg — 
to posterity as:equally expressiveof the true princi- 
ples of electricity, as the Newtonian philosophiyés | 
of the true system:of nature in general.” G02) 
iaAs Dr: Fyanklin \has: only mentioned his electri- > 
cal .discoveries in a very .transient: ita ie al . 
former part of these memoirs,.and. as they .arevof a 
most important and interesting nature, it imma 
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thought.a short. digression’ on the subject would be 
excusable,.and not: void of entertainment. For this 
purpose the follawing account of the same, includ: 
ing the first. experiment of the Lightning. ec hen 
given by Dr. Stuber, is confidently submitted: 
| «© Dr, Franklin engaged in a course of ihetebad 
experiments, with all the ardor and thirst for dis: 
covery which characterised the philosophers of that 
day. » Of.all the branches of. experimental phi- 
losophy, Electricity, had. been’ least | explored. 
The attractive power of amber is mentioned . by 
Theophrastus and Pliny, and, from them, by later 
naturalists. In the year 1 600, Gilbert, an English 
physician, enlarged considerably the catalogue of 
substances which have the property’ of attracting 
light: bodies. Boyle, Otto Guericke, a burgomas- 
ter of Magdeburg, (celebrated as the imventor of 
the air pump,) Dr. Wall; and Sir Isaac Newton, 
added some facts. Guericke first observed’the re- 
pulsive power of electricity; and the light and noise — 
produced by it. Im 1709, Hawkesbec. communi- 
cated; some important. observations and. -experi- 
ments,to the world.’ For several years electricity 
was entirely alae teokaty until Mr..Grey applied: him- 
self to atyin 1728, with great assiduity....He and 
his, friend, Mr. Wheeler, made a great variety of 
experiments ; in» which. they. demonstrated, hat 
electricity. may] be communicated from;one body to 
another, even, without, beng m contact; and. ins this: 
Way may hbe;conducted:to a> great distance... Mr 
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Grey afterwards found, that by sheng 
iron by ‘silk’ or’ hair lines, and bringing’ an excited 
tube winder ‘them, spatks'might be ‘drawn, ati 
light perceived ¢ ‘at the extreinities in the’ dark. Me M: 
Du Faye) intendant of the’ French ‘Kine’s | vardens 

madé a number of experiments, which ailded’ nota 


little ‘to the science. He’ made the’ discove 
two kinds of electricity, which he called ‘vi ir 
and resinous; the former ‘produced ‘by' rabbis 
pare the latter from excited sulphur, sea fhe 
But this idea he afterwards’ gave up ‘as’ eto! 
neous. Between the years 1739 and 1742, Desa- 
guliers made a number of experiments, put wdaed 
little ‘of importance. He first used the’ terms: cone 
ductors and electrics, per se. Tn 1742, several inge- | 
nious Germans engaged i in this subject. Of these 
the ‘principal were, professor Boze of. Wittenibere 
professor Winkler of Leipsic, Gordon}! a Scotch 
Benedictine monk, professor of philosophy” at 
Brfwrt; and’ Dr. Ludolf of Berlin. Peer 


Of aectrtty,> sand Hebi > eileen oheno' 
which had been hitherto tmobserved. ~They'killed 
small birds; and set! spirits on fire. \'Pheit”€xpéri- 
ments “excited the ‘curiosity OF other ae 
Collinson; about thé year 1745) sent ‘to the’ library 
company’ of ‘Philadélphia’ an account 'of ‘eeren 
perimenits; together with a tube)'and direction’ 
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to use. it. Franklin, with some of his friends; imme- 
diately, engaged in a course of experiments; the 
result.of. which is well known, He was enabled to 
make a number of important discoveries, and.to pro- 
pose theories to account for various phenomena; 
which | have. been universally adopted, and. which 
bid fair to.endure for ages. -His observations he 
communicated, in a series of letters; to his friend 
Collinson.; the. first. of which is dated March 28, 
1747. In this he makes. known. the: power of 
points in drawing and throwing off the electrical 
matter, which had. hitherto escaped. the: notice of 
electricians. _ He also made the grand. discovery 
of a plus and minus, or of a positive and: negative 
state of electricity...We give him the honor of 
this, without hesitation; although the English have 
claimed, it for their. countryman, Dr. Watson, 
Watson's paper is dated January 21, 1748; Frank- 
lin’s, July 11, 1747; several months prior: | Shortly: 
after, Franklin, from his principles’ of plus and 
minus state, explained, in a satisfactory manner, the 
phenomena of the. Leyden phial,. first observed by. 
Mr..Cuneus,. or by professor. M uschenbroeck of 
Leyden, which had much. perplexed philosophers. 
He showed clearly. that the bottle, when charged, 

contained no more electricity than before; but that 
as much was.taken from one side.aswas thrown on 
the..other; and that to discharge, it,. nothing ‘was 
necessary jbut.to. make. a. communication between 
the. «two. sides, by. ehh the equilibrium. might be 
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restored, and that then no signs of electricity’ vould 
remain. He’afterwards’ dernionsirde od” by expe: io 
ments, that» the’ électrici ty did: not. ivedide ee 
coating, is had : been. supposed, but in‘ the pe res of 
the: glass: itself. atten ts ‘phial Rae eh ae — ne 
removed the coating, and found, that v upon: pply. 
ing anew coating, ihé sok mi Tie ce ived 
In the ‘year 1749, he’ first suggested “his idea of 
explaining the pllesdnleilaroPeh tlle or stefand of 
the aurora borealis, upon:electric: al princi Te 
points out many particulars in which lightning and 
electricity agree; and he adduces many 1 facts, and” 
reasoning’ from facts, im: ‘support of b eh ne eee 
In i one 0 mah conceived the sitter aishi 


his: dot) nee veinaiomerist he 
lightning, by means’ eh ‘sharp- whateva ron a ws O 

raised into'the region of the’clouds. Even in this” 
uncertain state, his passion ’to be ASTER: mankind’ 
displaysvitself in a powerful: manner. |" Adm ttini a 
the identity of electricity: and lightning, nd ‘know=" 
ing therpowerof ‘points in repelling bodies charged’ 
with electricity, anc in-condueting thier fire re silently” 
and imperceptibly; he suggests th erro ip? 
houses, ‘ships, “&c. ‘from “being: daniaged by light ™ 
ning, by erecting pointed xia gm: which shoul 
rise Seiten — pawhaesies ‘most = ae : ma 
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the striking distance, or by drawing off the electri- 
eal fire: which it contained.; or, if they could not 
effect this, they. would at. least conduct the: stroke 
to the earth, without any injury to the building. » 
~ © It was. not until the summer of .1752, that he 
was enabled to:complete his grand and unparal- 
leled discovery by experiment.» The plan. which 
he had originally proposed was; to: erect on some 
high tower, or other elevated place, a sentery-box, 
from which should rise a pointed iron rod, ‘insu- 
lated ‘by being fixed in a caké of resin. Electri- 
fied clouds passing over this would, he conceived, 
impart to it'a portion of their’ electricity, which 
would be rendered evident to the senses by ‘sparks 
being emitted, ahen a key, a knuckle, or other 
conductor was presented to it.’ Philadelphia at 
this time afforded no opportunity. of trying an 
experiment of ‘this kind. Whilst Franklin’ was 
waiting for the erection of a spire, it occurred to 
him, that he might have more ready access to the 
region of clouds by means of a common kite. He 
prepared one by attaching two. cross. sticks’ to ‘a 
sill: handkerchief, which would not suffer so. much: 
from.the rain as paper.’ To his’ upright stick was 
affixed an iron point. The string was, as usual; of 
hemp, except. the lower end, which «was,‘silk. 
Where the hempen string terminated, a key was 
fastened... With this apparatus, on the appearance 
of, a thunder-gust ;approaching; he went out”into' 
' the.commons; accompanied by his-son, to. whom 
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alone he communiéated bi his i intentions, swell kn : 


TO} S anendih ’ wee his’ sensa 
lonainstont: this. taicenei Aaa 


page tn stings: * if na failed, | e must in 
tably be subjected to the derision of mankind;or 
what.is worse, their pity, as a 7 ll-meanine 

brats a Malach pagere eSB i> _ The anxiety with 
may ‘aniietes conceived. — onaunedl Co e pair hac 
begun to prevail, when the fact was ascertained in 
so clear. a manner, that even the m ost 7 ulous 
onal tte sie aleenltcsigeey ng 
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The letters which he sent to: Mr. Collinson, itxis 
said, "were refused:a: place amongst’the papers ‘of 
the:Royal Society of London. | However this may 
be, Collinson published them in.a'separate volume; 
under the title of, New Experiments and: Observas 
tions,on Electricity, made at Philadelphia in America: 
Dhey were read with avidity, and soon translated 
into different languages. A very incorvect-French 
translation fell into. ‘the hands of the celebrated 
- Buffon, swho; notwithstanding the disadvantages 
under which the work labored, was much. pleased 
withat, and repeated the experiments with success. 

He prevailed. uponhis friend, M. D’Alibard, to give 
to his countrymen amore correct translation of the 
work. of the American electrician. This contributed 
much towards spreading a knowledge of Franklin’s 
principles.in France. The king, Louis XV. hear- 
ing-of these experiments, expressed a wish-to be a 
spectator,of them. A course of experiments was 
given at the seat.of the Duc D’Ayen, at St. Ger- 
mains,:by° M.-De Lor. - The. applauses which the 
king bestowed upon Franklin, excited: in Buffon, 
D’Alibard, and: De Lor, an earnest desire of ascer-_ 
taining--the-truth of his. theory. of. thunder-gusts., 
Bufton erected. his apparatus on the tower of Mont- 
bar, M. D’Alibard at Marly-la-ville, and De. Lor 
_ at-his house in.the Estrapade-at Paris, some of the 
highest ground in that capital... D’Alibard’s machine 
first. showed ‘signs .of electricity... On the 10th of 
_ May, 1752, a thunder-cloud passed over it, in the 
ae ¥ 


* 
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absence of M. D’Alibard and a number of'sparks 
were drawn from it by Coiffier, a joiner, with whom 
D’Alibard had left directions how'to proceed, and 
by ‘M:: Raulet, the prior of Marly-la-villes sn 
account of this experiment was given to'the Royal 
Academy of Sciences, in amemoir by M: D’Alibard, 
dated May 13,1752: .On the 18th of May, M. De 
Lor proved equally successful with the apparatus 
évacted at his own house. These discoveries soon 
excited the philosophers of other parts ‘of Europe 
to repeat the experiment. Amongst: sanipesratinn 
signalised themselves more than -F ather Beéccatia 
of Turin, to whose observations science is titieh 
indebted. Even the cold’ régions of Russia’ were 
penetrated by the ardor for’ discovery. Professor 
Richman bade fair'to‘add much to the ‘stock 6 
knowledge on this subject, when an ‘unfortunate | 
flash from his rod ‘put a period’ to his existence, 
The ‘friends of science ‘will long remember ‘with 
regret the amiable martyr to eleetricity. LG 
«By these’ experiments -Franklin’s theory was 
established in the ‘most firra mia’ amer, “When “thie 
ath, Loft it “could'r no Tonger ‘be sorb the 


evenings the name ‘a Pw hidh: was aed ‘bins 
sivuld ‘be! able to make’ discoveries; ahd'to frame 
theories, which had escaped’ the notieé” ‘of tiers 
lightened philosophers of ‘Europe, w was too niortify- 
iiig 16 be adtnitied!” He must can Wi We 


th 
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the idea from:some one-else.: An American; a being 
ofjan inferior:order, make discoveries! Impossible, 
It was, said, that the Abbé, Nollet, in 1748, had 
suggested, the idea of the similarity| of lightning 
and ‘electricity, in his Lecons de Physique. It-ig 
true that the Abbé mentions the idea; but he throws 
it out'as a bare conjecture, and proposes. no mode 
ofascertaining the truth of it. He himself acknow- 
ledges, that: Franklin jirst entertained the. beld 
thought of brmging lightning. from the heavens, 
by means of pointed rods fixed in the air. The 
similarity of electricity and lightning is so strong, 
that we need not be surprised at notice being taken 
of it, as soon. as electrical phenomena became 
familiar. We find it mentioned by. Dr. Wall and 
Mr. Grey, while the science was in its infancy: 
But the honor of forming a regular theory. of 
thunder-gusts, of suggesting a mode of determining 
the truth of it by experiments, and of putting these 
experiments in. practice, and thus establishing his 
theory .upon a firm, and solid basis, is incon- 
testably due to Franklin. D’Alibard, who. made 
the first experiments in France, says, that he only 
followed ‘the track which . & franklin . had pointed 
out... 

ate Ay rat evi of. lati asser fat that re ihe of 
completing the.experiment with the electrical. kite, 
does not belong to Franklin. Some, late English 
paragraphs, have. attributed it to some, Frenchman; . 
wists name, they: do not mention;. sai the Abbe 
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“‘Bertholon gives it to'M: De Romas, assessor to the 
presideal of 'N érac; the» English paragraphs ‘pro- 
bably refer to the same’ person. But a very § slight 
attention will convince us’ of the injustice of this 
procedure. Dr. Franklin’s experiment was made 
in’ June, 1752; and his letter, giving-an account 
of it, is ‘dated October 19, 1752.. M. De Romas 
made his first attempt on the 14th of: May, ist 753, 
‘but ‘was’ not successful’ until the °7th’ of June} bia 
year after Franklin had completed the discovery, oi 
wlién it’ was known to all the: cabo phers ‘in 
mnie ie katt ies £16 ba ‘VA eg Smet 
“Besides these great riGicieeat F saline s ettats 
on electricity contain a number of facts and hints, 
‘which have contributed “greatly towards: reducing 
this: branch of knowl dge to a science. His friend, 
“Mr: Kinnersley, comniunicated to him a discovery 
“a the different kinds of electricity excited by rub- 
bing glass ‘and> sulphur. . This, we have said; ‘was 
first’ taeda by M. Du Faye; but it was for many 
years neglected: ‘The philosophers were disposed 
to-account for the phenomena, rather from a differ- 
ence in the ‘quantity of electricity collected; ‘and 
“even Du Faye himself s seems at last to have adopted 
this doctrine. Franklin at first entertained the 
“Same idea; but upon repeating the ‘experiments, he 
perceived that Mr. Kinnersley was right ; and that 
the ‘vitreous ‘and resinous ‘electricity of Du Faye 
were nothing more ‘than ‘the positive and ‘negative 
states Which ’hé had: before observed ;'that the gla 
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globe. charged | positively, or increased the quantity 
of, Stee onthe prime, conductor, whilst, the 
eC Ot, sulphur diminished. its natural quantity, 
or, char ged. negatively, These experiments. and 
obser vations, opened a new field for investigation, 
upon. which electricians entered with avidity ; and 
their, Jabors. have added. much to the stock of our 
kapitiede. 5 
“Tn September, 1752, i soy i een “upon. a 
course of experiments, to determine the state of 
electricity i in the clouds... From.a number of expe- 
riments he formed. this conclusion: “that the clouds 
of, a, thunder-gust. are most commonly. in. a nega- 
tiye,state of. electricity, | but sometimes in a positive 
state ;”.. and. from. .this..it follows, as, a, necessary 
consequence, 4 that, for the most part, in. thunder- 
strokes, itis the earth. that strikes into the clouds, 
and not the. clouds that strike into the earth.” Lhe 
letter containing these observations As. dated, in 
September, 1753; and yet the discovery of ascend- 
ing, t thunder has been said to be of. a,modern. date, 
and has. been. attributed to. the, Abbé Ber tholon, 
-who. "published his memoir on. the subject i in. 1776, 
eu ‘ Franklin's, Letters. on. Electricity. chaye been 
translated. into most, of. the European. languages, 
and into Latin. In proportion . as, they,, shave. be- 
come known, his principles. haye been. adopted. 
| Some opposition, was made to. his. theories, particu- 
s Jarly by the Abbé. N ollet, who. WAS, . however, but 
Aeebly, supported, whilst, the, first philosophers. of 
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Europe stepped forth in defence of Frankl in 's prin- 
ciples; amongst whom D’Alibard’ and ‘Beccaria 
were the most distinguished. The opposition. has 
gradually ceased, and the: Franklinian system, is 
now universally adopted, where science florishes. 
“ The important practical use which Franklin 
made: of his discoveries, the securing of. houses 
from injury by lightning , has been. already ‘tmhention- 
éd. Pointed conductors are now very common 
in America; but prejudice has. hitherto prevented 
their general introduction: into Europe, 1 notwith- 
standing the most undoubted proofs of their utility 
have been given. But mankind can with diffict ulty 
be brought to lay aside established practices, or to 
adopt new ones. And perhaps’ we have: ‘more 
reasor. to be surprised that a practice, “however 
rational, which was proposed. about. forty. ‘years 
ago, should in that time have been adopted it 
many places, than that it has not. universally pre- 
vailed... It is only by degrees that the. great body 
of tas Saino, 16d into new practices, however 
salutary, their: tendency. It is now nearly eighty 
years since inoculation was introduced into F a rope 


and America; and it is so far from being. general 
at present, that it will, perhaps, Pea one or two 
centuries to render it 80," 5 th Gee eer 


4 The same piobibly will ‘also Be: ‘the case. aie tn respect to 
the: Vaccine: Inoculation » though eadedtiely its is Ses tr 
hitherto: been more rapid.': , | 
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- Do revert to Dr. Franklin’s political transactions: 
His exertions and examination before the house 
of commons having greatly contributed’ to the 
repeal of the Stamp Act ; he now turned his atten: 
tion’ towards obtaining the repeal of the Act re 
straining the legal tender of Paper Money in the 
Colonies ; another grievance they complained of. 
The ministry had at/one time agreed to the repeal; 
not so much to serve the colonies, as from the im- 
pression that they might raise a revenue from paper 
money lent on mortgage, by the parliament appro- 
priating the inéerest arising therefrom. °'This notion 
was. however removed by Dr. Franklin’s assuring 
them, that no: colony would issue money on those 
terms, and that the advantage arising to the ‘com: 
merce of Great Britain in America from a plentiful 
currency, would thereby be lost, and ‘the repeal 
answer no end, if the assemblies were not allowed 
to. appropriate the interest themselves. ‘The measure 
was mpenne stein re and ic <aepeenat deat 
continued: Pi 

. As early as the obit of these eer be= 
tween Great Britain and her colonies, the French 
_ government appear to have begun to take an interest 

in their affairs. The circumstance ‘is thus alluded 
to in.a letter of Dr. Franklin to his ‘s6n, — 
London, Aug. 28, 1767. oo 

.. De Guerchy, the French sitettaali oh is gone 
home, and Mons. Durand is left minister plenipo- 
tentiary.. He is extremely-curious to inform, him- 
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self in the affairs of America pretends:to have a 
great esteem for me, on account of the abilities 
shown in my examination : has desired:to have all 
my political writings; invited me to dine with:him; 
was’ very inquisitive ; treated me with great civility; 
makes mevisits, &c.’ I fancy that intriguing nation: 
would like. very well to meddle on occasion; and 
blow up the coals between Great Britain and hercolo- 
nies ; but I hope we shall give them no opportunity.” S 
-oiDr. Franklin-was right in his conjectures, but his., 
hopes were not realised ; the opportunity was given; 
and they availed themselves of it—eminently con 
a to the separation of the two countess ti v 
» Certain resolutions of) the town, of Boston ré 
since trade and manufactures arrived in: Lont don 
about) the commencement of the: year 1768, and. 
occasioned a:considerable clamor; they gave: Dr» 
Franklin and the friends of America greatconcerns 
he endeavored by every means to palliate the affair 
by various writings» in the newspapers ; and the 
sponser of the: Eoiiah Dolbiies being 1 much 


Sinaaclie mine bivhiede or megane ee imosity 
against America, wrote and published (in the Chiro- 
‘wBcle’ of January 7th:) a piece signed F4+8-enti- 
tled, ‘ “ Causes of the ArERIENS Discontents Before 
1768,” ‘awith; this. incription: rat The. waves: never. rise 
but when the, winds blow,” ,, Braves osti Site: SORES 
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» This short tract, together with his “* Answer (in 
Nov. 1769,) to the Queries of Mre Strahan? 
(which were probably made under the dictation of. 
administration,) give the best account of the’ them 
existing complaints of the colonies, and (from their 
not being attended to,) of the primitive cause of the’ 
disputes that’ produced civil war, and terminated: 
in their. separation: from Great. Britain.*) These — 
papers, interesting for the historian, form in'some 
degree a complement to these memoirs ; and ‘con- 
stitute ‘sufficient yes eta of Dr. Franklin's ——* 
and foresight. | D 
At this time a change of inet dialer srvatiagl in 
which the American business was taken from Lord 
Shelburne, and given to Lord Hillsborough, .as 
secretary of state for America, a new distinct de-+ 
partment. ‘There was a talk at the time of getting 
Dr! Franklin appointed under secretary of: state 
for that depar tment; but it fell. through, he being: 
éonsidered too much of an American. - ) : 
“Lord Hillsborough had formerly -at sundry times; 
discoursed with Dr. Franklin on’ the subject of the 
Restraining — ‘relative 1 to { i i ‘the 
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‘See ‘ Warditos,” Part 1. Section 1. page 51, Ato. bd 
? See also ‘a letter of Dr. Franklin’ Sy, On the Rise and “Suen ; 
hry the differences. between Great Britain and her American Co- 
lonies : signed “ A well-wisher to the king and all his domi- 
nions, ” and addressed to the printer of the Public Advertiser. 
Private Correspondence, p- 211, of ed. “tos, rand: p.405) Volk 
of 8vo, ed. POY ples, iy i53 
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latter: now. waited on: the new minister; in order 
again 'to press the repeal of the same; but he found 
he had not altered in the sentiments concerning it, 
which he entertained when at the head of the board 
ef trade, and which still continued adverdetoines 
ai » Dr. Franklin took this opportunity of conversing 
frit his lordship concerning the particular affair 
| with which he was charged. by. bis Pennsylvania 
constituents, relative to the change of government | 
in that province; giving him a detail of all the pro- 
ecédings hitherto, the delays it. had ‘experienced,. 
and its present situation. His lor dship promised 
him: he would inquire into the. matter, and talk 
with him further upon it: he’ expressed great. Sa- 
tisfaction at the good disposition that he said ap+ 
peared now to be general in America, with regard te 
the British government, according to his last: ad- 
vices ; and. added, that he had, by his: majesty’s 
pai written the most healing letters to the several 
governors, which, if shown to the assemblies; ashe 
supposed they ‘would . sie could: not but) confirm 
that good disposition. his oF RGM, Sil RL 
«These siepietiititaneen were — oh eli ~ d 
the Americans began to be sensible of their own. 
consequences - and the inhabitants of Boston; at’ a. 
public meeting on the 27th October, 1767, enteréd 
into. a variety of resolutions for encouraging manu’ 
factures, promoting economy, - and restraining ‘the’ 
use of foreign superfluities. » T hese resolutions, all 
of which were highly prejudicial to the trade of 
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Great Britain; contained a long list of articles which 
it.was either determined not to use at all, or at least 
in the smallest: possible quantities. A’ subs¢rips 
tion was opened at the same time, and a committee. 
appoimted, for the increase of their old manufac- 
tures, and the establishment of new ones. Among 
other things, it was determined to give particular 
encouragement to the making of paper; glass, and 
ether commodities that were liable to the payment 
_ of the new duties upon importation. It was also re- 
solved to restrain the expense of funerals, to reduce 
dress to a degree of primitive simplicity and plain- 
ness, and in general not to purchase any commodi- 
ties from the mother-country that could be seni 
cured in any of the colonies. 

All these resolutions were wii daira or 
dauiled, ones entered into, by most if not el ii 
ether colonies on the continent. ; aie 

Though the colonies never videvoateal an exemp- 
tion from contributing to. the common expenses 
necessary. to the prosperity of the empire, they con- 
tinued to assert, that, having parliaments of their 
own, and not having representatives in -that of 
Great Britain, their own parliaments were the only 
proper judges of what they could and ought to. 
- contribute in this case; and that the English par- 
liament. had no right fr take their money without 
their consent. They considered the British empire 
not as a single state, but as comprehending many ; 
and though the parliament. of Great Britain ‘had 
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arrogated. to itself the power of taxing ‘the colonies; 
it. had. no ‘more. right ‘to do so;than it had tortax 
Hanover: ‘both countries had «the: same'king, but 
not the, same legislatures. ‘The Americans«con; 
ceiving their rights thus. established, were’ déter- 
mined to maintain them; and’ they accordingly 
opposed to the acts ofa venal court,resolyed to:siib= 
jugate them to its authority, that calm, steady per 
severance, sivontby of men who were re mined to 
heifreboaedy at | cal Lee O, ideo 
» In.1772, Bend Hilleboroushs gave'in’ nih icctelierine 
site scedibsbaticts as was supposed, from'some mor: — 
tification he had experienced, or the. evident ‘diss 
like of the king to his administration, which he con- _ 
ceived had tended ta weaken: the -affectionand 
respect of the colonies for a royal government eg 
sentiment which ».Dr. Franklin had taken ever 
proper means to encourage by the communication 
of suitable information: and. (pian proofs de- 
Ze Sib ele welpiogs fol arie, SSO regs a gtlenon 


‘(190 bet 
I Since the publication ot the first edition of these Nema! s. the 


editor has’ been assured, from. ‘vespectable author rity, that’ ord 
Hillsborough’s resignation did: not proceéd from! any “dislike’of 
the-kiug, but from bis'being over-ruled in regard: to the! grant'ef 
VANDALIA, in, which :seyeral. of the. ministers. oWere privately 
interested : and. that -so, well was the. king. disp osed. towards, 
Lord Hillsborough, that just before his niin it was m 

ubt, ; whether his chief opponent, “the” ‘Earl of Aaa 
aHouldiior be forced to resign, and leave the other in office! and 
immediately, upon wai lg ind “resigning, che was) Gre. 
atedyan English earl, _ ale div gnidaing ust Lbs; 
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rived from America. }) But the Doctor was notonly: 
instrumental in the dismissal of this: minister; ‘but 
perhaps in the appointment of his successor: for, 
complaining -of, Lord Hillsborough: one day vat 
court, toa person of considerable influence, that 
person» told him that the, Americans were repre= 
sented by his lordship as an unquiet people; not 
easily satisfied with any ministry; that however 
it, was, thought too much occasion had: been: given 
them to dislike the present; and he askedshim, 
whether, in case he should be removed, he: could 
name another likely to be more acceptable: tothe 
colonies? ».Dr. Franklin instantly replied,“ Yes, 

there is Lord Dartmouth—we liked. him-very: well 
when he was at the head of the saptiga formerly, 

and in‘ all, probability should»again.”» This was 
probably reported: what. influence it may*have 
had.is uncertain ; but shortly after Lord Dartmouth 
was actually appointed to succeed Lord ‘Hillsbo- 
rough, to the great satisfaction of all the friends of 
America. 

Dr. Franklin, ig appears, had about es ‘sities a 
strong inclination. to return to America,. though 
well pleased. with his residence-in England, where, 
us he writes’ to his son, “Nothing can: be* mere 
agreeable ‘than my situation, more especially < as I 
hope for less embarrassment from the new admi- 
nistration, . A general _respect.paid,,me, by, the. 
learned, a number. of friends and acquaintance 
among them, with whom I have a‘:pleasing inter- 
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course ;.a character of so much, weight, that it;has 
protected me-when some in power. would -haye | 
done me injury, and continued me inan. office; they 
would have deprived me of; my company. ‘so. much 
desired, that I seldom dine at home in. wit ater 
and could spend the whole summer in the. country 
houses of inviting friends if I chose if; Learned 
and ingenious foreigners that come: to England, 
almost all make a point of visiting me (for my i 
reputation is still higher abroad than here); several 
of the foreign ambassadors have assiduously eulti- 
vated my acquaintance, treating me.as. one of their 
corps, partly I believe from the desire they: have 
from time to time of hearmg something of Ameri- 
can aflairs, an object become of mmportance in fo- 
reign courts, who begin to hope Britain’s alarming 
power will be diminished by the defection. of her 
colonies; and partly that they may have an oppor- 
tunity of introducing me to the gentlemen of. their 
country who desire it.. The king too. has. lately 
been heard to speak of me with regard. These 
are flattering. circumstances ; but a violent longing 
for home sometimes seizes me, which 1 can.no 
otherwise subdue, but by promising myself a return 
next spring, or next autumn, and so forth. As to 
returning hither, «if T once go back, I have no 
thoughts of it. I am too far advanced in life to 
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propose three voyages more.’ I have some im- 
portant affairs to settle at home; and considering 
my double expenses here and there, I hardly think 
my’ ‘salaries fully compensate the’ disadvantages, 
The late change, however, (of the American minis- 
ter) being thrown into the balance, determines me 
to'stay another winter.” be) qeaiaeNs 
‘Lord Dartmouth had heretofore expressed great 
personal regard to Dr. Franklin, who now found 
himself upon very good terms with this new mi- 
nister, MS 
Tn this year the late Mr. Walsh (then een 
of parliament for Worcester), who in the preceding 
summer had made a joumey to La Rochelle, ‘in 
France, to ascertain by experiments, whether the 
shock given by the torpedo was an electrical effect, 
communicated the results of his numerous experi- 
ments to the Royal Society, ip a letter addressed 
to Dr. Franklin; and for this communication he 
tasting the medal provided. rt Sir scone pein ; 
yee | 
Asan ef eabidniacbiy ieinerawdeion toa transaction: 
of much interest and importance “in the annals of. 


a Notarith adidas ea Dr. Franklin’ S return to America, i in 
the spring of 17 775; the welfare of his country again induced him to 
cross the Atlantic in 17 76, and undertake, at the age of 71, infirm, 
and exposed to be captured by the enemy, a winter's voyage, to 
France ; whence he had again to cross the Atlantic in his return 
home, in 1785, being then imhis 80th year! 
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Dr. Franklin, which. made ‘a considerable noise at 
ihis time, (1773-4) and which has not hitherto beer 
satisfactorily developed. to the public, it may be 
proper to revert a few years back to the history of 
the colony of Massachusetts; for which purpose 
the following short sketch, from an unknown 
hand, (found among Dr. Franklin’s panes) = is stibs 
mitted. 

“From the reales anid iiinistasis ssturandts 
given in favor of America in the year 1769, ‘the 
subsequent repeal in 1770 of five-sixths of the du- 
ties which had been imposed in 1767, together with 
the renewal of the mercantile intercourse between 
Great: Britain and her colonies, many hoped that 
the contention between the two- countries was 
finally closed. In all the provinces, excepting 
Massachusetts, appearances seemed to favor that 
opinion. . Many incidents operated there to. the 
prejudice of that harmony which had begun €lse- 
where to return. The stationing a military force 
among them was a permanent source of uneasiness, 
‘The royal army had been brought thither with the 
avowed design of enforcing submission to the 
‘mother-country. Speeches from the throne, and 
addresses from both. houses of parliament, had | 
taught them to look upon ‘the inhabitants : as fac- 
_ tious turbulent citizens, who aimed at throwing off 
all. subor dination. to Great. Britain ; they, on. ie 
other hand, were accustomed to look upon the:sol- 
diery as instruments of tyranny sent on purpose*to 
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dragoon them out of their liberties: Mutual insults 
and provocations were the consequence. = 
“On the evening of the Sth of March, 1770, a 
tutoull between the town’s people and a party of 
the soldiers took place. In this the latter fired on 
the former, and killed several’of them. Moderate 
men interposed, and prevented a general carnage. 
The events of this tragical night sunk deep in the 
minds of the citizens. The anniversary of it was _ 
observed with greatsolemnity. Their ablest speakers 
were successively employed to deliver an annual 
oration to preserve the remembrance of it fresh in 
their mitids. On these occasions the blessings of 
liberty—the horrors of slavery—and a variety of 
such popular topics were displayed in elegant lan- 
guage, and presented to the public view in their 
most pleasing or most hideous forms. ie 

“ The obstacles to returning harmony, which 
have already been mentioned, were increased by 
making the judges in Massachusetts independent. 
ef the province. Formerly they had been paid by 
yearly grants from the assembly; but from the year _ 
1772, Peter Oliver, the chief justice of the superior. 
court, received his salary from the crown. This 
was resented by the assembly as a species of bribery, 
tending to bias his judicial determinations in favor 
of the mother-country. They made it the founda- 
tion of an impeachment; but this produced no: 
other consequence than a dissolution of the as: 
sembly which prosecuted the uncourtly measure. « 
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-* A personal animosity between Governor Ber- 
nard, Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, and some — 
distinguished patriots in Massachusetts, contributed 
to perpetuate a flame of discontent in that. province, 
though elsewhere it had visibly abated. 'This was 
worked up in the year 1773 to a high pitch by a 
Singular combination of circumstances. Some let- 
ters had been written in the course of the dispute by 
“Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, Mr. Oliver, and. 
others in Boston, to persons in power and office in 
England, which contained a very unfavorable re- 
presentation of public affairs, and tended to show 
the necessity of coercive measures, and of changing 
the chartered system of provincial government. 
These letters fell into the hands of Dr. Franklin, 
agent of the province, who transmitted them to his 
constituents. The indignation and animosity whith 
was excited on their perusal, knew no bounds. “The 
house of representatives agreed on a petition and 
‘remonstrance to his majesty, in which they charged 
their governor and lieutenant-governor with being 
betrayers of their trust, and of the people they 
governed ; and of giving private, partial, and false 
information. They also declared them enemies to 
the colonies, and prayed for justice against them, 
and for their speedy removal from their places. 

. “© This petition and remonstrance being: trans- 
mitted to England, the merits of it were discussed 
before his*majesty’s privy. council. After'a hearing 
before that beard, in which Dr. Franklin represented. 
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the, province of Massachusetts, the governor and 
lieutenant-governor were acquitted. _Mr. Wedder- 
burn, (afterwards Lord Loughborough,) who de- 
fended the accused royal servants, in. the course of 
his pleadings inveighed against Dr. Franklin in the 
severest language, as the fomenter of the, disputes 
betw een the two countries. It was no. protection 
to this venerable sage, that being the agent of Mas- 
sachusetts, he conceived it his. duty to. inform. his 
constituents of letters written on public affairs, cal- 
culated to overturn their chartered _constitution. 
The age, respectable character, and high, literary 
rank of the subject of the phibppig of-—‘ the, pert 
prim prater of the northern race, (as Churchill de- 
signates Wedderburn,) turned the attention of the 
public on the transaction. The insult offered.to 
one..of their public agents, and especially to one 
who was both the idol and ornament ofhis country, 
sunk deep into the minds of the Americans.—That 
a, faithful servant, whom they loved, and. almost 
adored, should be insulted for discharging his offi- 
cial duty, rankled in their beartsyt da do ody bat 
In the Aprenpix, No.5, will be found a doias 
account of this transaction, and of the indecent.and ~ 
unjustifiable proceedings in the privy council... — 
Dr, Franklin told ‘Mr. Lee, one of, his counsel, 
after the business was concluded, that he was in- 
different, to. Mr. Wedderburn’s speech, but, that-he 
was indeed sincerely sorry to.see the lords.of council 
Dahars, $0. indecently;, manifesting, in the rudest 
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manner, the great pleasure they received from the 
solicitor’s speech; that dernier court, he said, before 
whom all the colony affairs were tried, was not 
- likely to act in a candid and impartial manner upon 
any future American question. They showed, he 
added, that the coarsest language can be grateful 
to the politest ear. 

The following short statement of Dr. Franklin’s 
behavior before the privy council, from the pen of | 
Dr. Priestley,(who was present)may not tbe Heeniee 
uninteresting. 

Extract of a letter from Dr. Priestley, dated 
Northumberland, United States, Nov. 10, 1802. 
To the Editor of the Monthly Magazine. 

“shall proceed to relate some particulars re- 
specting Dr. Franklin’s behavior, when Lord 
Loughborough (then Mr. Wedderburn) prenounced 
his violent invective against him at the privy coun- 
cil, on his presenting the complaints of the province 
of Massachusetts against their governor. Some of 
the particulars may be thought amusing. — 

“ On the morning of the day on which the cause 
was to be heard, I met Mr. Burke in Parliament- 
Street, accompanied by Dr, Douglas, afterwards 
bishop of Carlisle; and after introducing us to each 
other as men of letters, he asked me whither I was 
going? I said I could tell him where I wished to go: } 
He then asking me where it was, I said to the privy ; 
council, but that I was afraid I could not get ‘ad- | 
mission. He then desired me to go along with him. 
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Accordingly I did; but when we got into the anti- 
room, we found it quite filled with persons as de- 
sirous of getting admission as ourselves. Seeing 
this, I said we should never get through the crowd. 
He said, “ give me your arm;” and locking it fast 
in his, he soon made his way to the door of the 
privy council. I then said, “ Mr. Burke, you are 
an excellent leader:” he replied, “1 wie other 
persons thought so too.” | He TORY BE 
After waiting a short time, the abar of the e'briy 
council opened, and we entered the first, when Mr. 
Burke took his stand behind the first chair next to 
the president, and I behind that the next to his. 
When the business was opened, it was sufficiently 
evident, from the speech of Mr. Wedderburn, who 
was counsel for the governor, that the real object 
of the court was to insult Dr. Franklin. All this 
time he stood in a corner of the room," not far from 
me, without the least apparent emotion. 


* This apparent unbecoming situation of Dr. Franklin, in the 
back ground, as related by Dr. Priestley, having been noticed, 
in the first edition of these Memoirs, by an intimate and 
highly esteemed friend of Dr. Franklin’s, (Dr. Bancroft, F. R.S.) 
who was present during the whole transaction, the editor received 
from him the following observations upon Dr. Priestley’s account of 
the same, viz.—Dr, Franklin did not stand “ina corner of the room.” 
_ He stood close to the fire-place, on that side which was at the 
right hand of those who were looking toward the fire; in the 
front of which, though at some distance, the members of the privy 
council were seated at a table. ‘I obtained a place on the oppo- 
site side of the fire-place, a little further from the fire, but Dr. 
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“Mr. Dunning, who was the leading counsel dn 
the sek of the colony, was SO hoarse, that ne could. 


Be ms vad 
: er 


Franklin’s face was directed towards me, and I had a full wnin- 
terrupted view of it and his person, during the whole time: in 
which Mr. Wedderburn spoke. The Doctor was dressed i ina 
full dress suit of spotted Manchester velvet, and stood conspi- 
‘cuously 'y erect, without the smallest movement of any part of his | 
body. The muscles of his face had been previously composed, 

so as to afford a placid tranquil expression of countenance, and 
he did not suffer the slightest alteration of it to appear: during 
the. continuance of the speech in which he was so harshly, and 
improperly treated.—In short, to quote the words which he em- 
ployed concerning himself on another occasion, he kept his “coun- 
tenance as immovable as if his features had been made of wood? 
(See p. 261,) This was late on Saturday afternoon. I called on 
him in Craven Street, at an early hour on Monday morning, and 
immediately after the usual salutation, he putinto my hands aletter 
which had been just delivered to him.—It was from the ‘post- 
master-general, and informed him that the king had no. further 
occasion for his (Dr. Franklin’s) services, as deputy post-master- 
general 1 in America.—It is a fact that he, as Dr. Priestley 1 men- 
tions, signed the treaties of commerce and eventual alliance with 
France, inthe clothes which he had worn at the Cock-pit, when 
the preceding transaction occurred.—It had been intended, as you 
may recollect, that these treaties should have been signed on the 
evening of Thursday the Sth of February ; and when Dr. Franklin 
had dressed himself for the day, I observed that he wore the suit 
in question; which I thought the more extraordinary, : as it had 
béen laid aside for many months: this I noticed to’ Mr. Deane, 
and soon. after, when a messenger came from Versailles, with & 
letter from Mr. Gerard ‘the ‘French: plenipotentiary, stating that 
he was so unwell, froma cold, that he wished to-defer coming to 
Paris to sign the treaties, until the neat evening, Isaid to Mr. Deane, 
** Let us see whether the Doctor will wear the same ‘suit of ¢ clothes 


/ 
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hardly make himself heard; and Mr. Lee, who was 
the second, spoke but feebly in reply; so that Mr. 
Wedderbum had’ a complete triumph. -At the 
sallies of his sarcastic wit all the members of the 
council, the president himself (Lord Gower) not 
excepted, frequently laughed outright. No person 
belonging to the council behaved with decent gra- 
vity except Lord North, who, coming ria took 
his stand behind the chair opposite to me. 

‘When the business was over, Dr. Franklin, in 
going out, took me by the hand, in a manner that 
indicated some feeling. I soon followed him, and 
going through the anti-room, saw Mr. Wedderburn 
there surrounded with a circle of his friends and 
admirers. Being known to him, he. ‘stepped for- 
ward as if to speak to me; but I turned aside, and 
made what haste I could out of the place? 

The next morning I breakfasted with the Doctor, 
‘when he said, “ He had never before been so sen- 
sible of ie alpen of a good conscience; for that if 


to-morrow; if he rate I shall ania that a is siaiinen and bys a 
recollection of the treatment which hereceived at the Cock-pit.? 
‘The morrow. came, and the same clothes were again worn, and 
the treaties signed. —After which these clothes were laid aside, 
and, so far as my knowledge extends, never worn afterwards.— 
I once intimated to Dr. Franklin the suspicion which his wearing 
these clothes on that occasion had excited in my mind, when he 
smiled, without telling me whether it was well or ill founded.—I 
have heard him sometimes say, that he was, not insensible to in- 
juries, but that he never put himself to any frauble: or inconve- 
‘nience to retaliate, — 
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he had not. considered the. thing for which he had 
been so much insulted, as one of the: best. actions 
of his life, and what .he should. certainly do again 
in the same circumstances, he could not have sup- 
ported it.” . He was accused of clandestinely pro- 
curing certain letters, containing complaints of the 
governor, and sending them to America, withoa 
view to excite their animosity against him, and. thus 
to embroil the two countries. _. But he assured. me; 
that he did not even know, that such letters existed, 
till they were brought to him as agent for the colony, 
in-order to be sent to his constituents; ; andsthe 
cover of the letters on which the direction had been 
written, being lost, he only guessed at, the person 
to whom they were addressed, by the contents.»:« 
That Dr. Franklin, notwithstanding he did not 
show it at the time, was much. impressed by the 
business.of the privy council, appeared from’ this 
circumstance:, when he. attended. there, he. was 
dressed in a suit of Manchester velvet; and Silas 
Deane told me, that when they met at Paris to sign - 
the treaty between France and pena he he. Looe 
posely put on that suit. | ston aH 
_ The publication of the letters. ob Hitchivgduéing 
ee by the legislature of Massachusetts, and the 
transmission of attestedcopies of the same, with 
their address, eventually produced a duel’ between 
Mr. William Whately, (brother of the deceased 
Mr. Thomas” ‘Whately, ‘secretary to the treasury, 
to whom the letters were originally addressed, and 
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in whose possession they were supposed to have 
been at the time of his death, in 1772,) and Mr. 
John. Temple," of Boston, New England; wha 
had been suspected of. having been instvininatitat 
in procuring the’ letters, and: sending them to 
America. This tragical event, which Dr. Franklin 
could not foresée,;nor had an opportunity of pre- 
venting, was maliciously made use of by his enemies 
to cast an odium on his character. 

The following account of the whole of this 
mysterious affair is taken from a manuscript in Dr. 
Franklin's own hand-writing, found among’ his 
papers; evidently drawn up with a view to justify 
his conduct with respect to those famous letters, 
and the unfortunate event that resulted therefrom, 
and probably with the intent of insertine it in’ his 
memoirs, had he continued them to that period of 
his life.’ For these reasons the editor conceives it 
his duty to embody it with the present work; as 
well for the justification of his illustrious relative, 
as/an historical document’ respecting a transaction 
important in the American’ annals, and which has 
never before been thoroughly elucidated, °°" 

Dr. Franklin may'be ‘considered as thus again 
siichah tetas own memoirs. ” rout cuettentat 


_ Having been from my youth more or less en- 
gaged in public. affairs, it haa oxen bappetind tc tome 


: pice Sir John ‘Temple, aind Be consul Jn, nthe 
United States of America, : | 
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in the course of my life to be censured sharply for 
the part I took in them. Such censures I have 
generally passed over in ‘silence, conceiving, when . 
they were just, that I ought rather to amend. than 
defend; and when they were undeserved, that. a 
little time would justify me. Much experience 
has confirmed my opinion of the propriety of this 
conduct; for notwithstanding the frequent, and 
sometimes the virulent attacks which the jostlings of 
party interests have drawn upon me, I have had the 
felicity of bringing down to a good old age as fair 
a reputation (may I be permitted to say it?) as most 
public men that I have known, and have never 
had reason to repent my neglecting to defend. it. . 

I should therefore (persisting as old men ne 
to do in old habits) have taken no notice of the , 
‘late invective of the solicitor-general, nor of the 
abundant abuse in the papers, were I not urged. to 
it by my friends, who say, that the first being de- 
livered by a public officer of government before a 
high and most respectable court, the privy. council, 
and countenanced by its report, and the latter hav- 
ing that for its foundation, it behoves. ‘me, more 
especially as I am about leaving this country, to 
furnish them with the knowledge of such, facts as 
may enable them. to. justify to others their good 
opinion of me. This compels me to the present | 
undertaking ; ; for otherwise, having for some time 
past been gradually losing all public connexions,. 
declining my agencies, determined on retiring. to 
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my little family, that I might enjoy the remainder 
of life in private repose, indifferent to the opinion 
of courtiers, as having nothing to seek or wish 
among them, and being secure that time would 
soon lay the dust which prejudice and party have 
so lately raised, I should not think of giving myself 
the trouble of writing, and my friends of reading, 
an apology for my political conduct. | 
That this conduct may be better understood, and 
its consistency more apparent, it seems necessary 
that I should first explain the principles on which 
Ihave acted. It has long appeared to me that the 
only true British policy was that which aimed at 
the good of the whole British empire, not. that 
which sought the advantage of one part ip the dis- 
advantage of the others: therefore all measures of 
procuring gain to the mother-country arising from 
loss to her colonies, and all of gain to the colonies 
arising from or occasioning loss to Britain, espe- 
__ cially where the gain was small and the loss great, 
every abridgment of the power of the mother- 
country where that power was not prejudicial to 
the liberties of the colonists, and every diminution 
of the privileges of the colonists, where they were 
not prejudicial to the welfare of the mother-country, 
I, in my own mind, condemned as “improper, 
partial, unjust, and mischievous: ; tending to create 
dissensions, and weaken that union, on which the 
strength, solidity, and duration” of -the empire 
greatly depended; and I opposed, as far as my 
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little powers’ went, all ‘proceedings either here of in 
Americay'that iv my ‘opinion had” such tendency. 
Hence it’ has often happened to me, that while I 
have been thought here too much of an American, 
T have in America been deemed too much” of an 
Englishman. a 
From a ficient inquiry (on oceasion of the 
stamp act) into the nature of the connexion’ be- 
tween Britain and the colonies, 1 became’ con- 
vinced, that the bond ‘of their union is not the 
parliament but the king. That in’ yenloving’ to 
America, a country out ‘of the realm, they did not 
carry with them the statutes then existing ; : for if 
they did, the Puritans must have been’ subject 
there to the same grievous act of conformity, tithes, - 
spiritual courts, &c. which they meant to’ be free 
from by going thither; and in vain would they 
have left their native country, and all the conve- 
nienciés and comforts of its impr oved state, to com- 
bat the hardships of a new settlement ina’ ‘distant 
wilderness, if they had taken with them what they 
meant to fly from, or if they had left al power be- 
hind them capable of sending the same: chains after 
them; to bind them im America. ‘They’ took with 
them, however, by’ compact; ‘their allegiance to the 
king; and a legislative power for the making 4 new 
body of laws’ with his assent, by which’ they were to 
be governed, ' Henee ‘they became: distinct states, — 
under the sanie prince, tanitéed as“Ireland Lis?#6° the: 
crown but not to the reulm'oF' England, and goverti- 
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éd each. by its own. laws,- though with the:same’ 
sovereign, and having each the right of granting its: 
own money to that sovereign, = aH 
_At the same time, I considered the kine’s supreme’ 
authority over-all the colonies as of the greatest: 
importance to them, affording a dernier resort for 
settling all their disputes, a means of preserving 
peace among them with each other, and a centre 
m which their common force might be united against! 
a common enemy. ‘This authority I therefore 
thought, when acting within its due limits, should 
be ever as carefully supported by the colonists as. 
by the inhabitants of Britain. ) 
In conformity with these principles, and as agent 
for the colonies, I opposed the stamp act, and 
endeavored to obtain its repeal, as an infringement 
of the rights of the colonists, of no real advantage 
to. Britain, since she might ever be sure of greater 
aids, from our voluntary grants than she could ex 
pect from arbitrary taxes, as by losing our respect 
and affection, on which much of her commerce. 
with.us depended, she would lose more in. that, 
commerce than she could. possibly. gain by such’ 
taxes, and.as it was detrimental. to. the harmony 
which had till then so happily subsisted, and which 
was so essential to the welfare of the whole... And: 
to keep up, as much as in. me lay, a reverence for 
the king, and. a respect for the British nation on 
that side. the water, and on this, some regard: for 
the colonies (both tending: to. promote -that -har- 
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mony,) I industriously, on ,all occasions, in my 
letters, to America, represented. the. Reh A 
were grievous to them, as being neither, royal nor 
national measures, but the schemes of an adminis- 
tration, which. wished. to. recommend itself for, its: 
ingenuity in finance, or to avail itself of new. 7e- 
venues in creating, by places and pensions, new 
dependencies ; for that the king was a good, and: 
gracious prince, and the people of, Britain their real 
friends. . And on this.side the water,, I represented 
the. people of America as fond of Britain, concerned: 
for its interests and its glory, and without the least 
desire of a separation. from. Mies ol both, cases ,t 
thought, and still think, Idid not exceed the bounds 
of truth, and I have the hear t-felt satisfaction attend- 
ing good intentions, even when they are not ane 
cessful. aeeswhisk 
_ With these sentiments I could not but see with 
concern the sending of troops to Boston ; and 
their behavior to the people there gave me. infinite 
uneasiness, as_ 1 apprehended from. that measure 
the worst, of consequences ;--a breach between the 
two,countries.. And I was» the more. concerned 
when [, found,, that, it was considered. there,as.a 
national, measure, (since none here opposed it) and 
as a. proof that, Britain | had, no longer a parental 
regard ; for them, L myself In conyersation,some- 
| times spoke of it in this, light, and. L.own,with some 
resentment, (being myself apatine, of that, gountry) | 
till was, to my great,surprise,): assured, by. agentes 
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man of character and distinction (whom I am not 
at ‘present permitted to name) that not only the 
measure I particularly censured so warmly, but 
all the other grievances we complained of, took 
their rise, not from the government here, but were 
projected, proposed to administration, solicited, 
and obtained, by some of the most respectable 
among the Americans themselves, -as necessary 
measures for the welfare of that country. As I 
could not readily assent to the probability of this, 
he undertook to convince me, and he hoped 
through me (as their agent here) my countrymen. 
Accordingly, he called on me some days after, and. 
produced to me these very letters from Lieutenant 
Governor Hutchinson, Secretary Oliver, and others, 
which have since been the subject of so much dis- 
cussion. Whe as 

~ Though astonished, I could not but confess my- 
self convinced, and I was ready as he desired to 
convince my countrymen ; for I saw, I felt indeed 
by its effect upon myself, the tendency it must have 
towards a reconciliation, which for the common 
good I earnestly wished; it appeared, moreover, 
my dutyto give my constituents intelligence of such. 
importance to their affairs;—but there was some 
difficulty, as this gentleman would not permit co- 
pies to be taken of the letters; and if that could 
have been done, the ithe of those copies 
might have been doubted and. disputed. “My sim- 
ple account of them, as papers’ I had ‘seen, would: 
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have been still legs certain ; y ‘therbiore wished ‘ to 
have the use of the originals for that } purpose, which 
I at length obtained, on these express: conditions: : 
That they should not be printed ; that | no ister | 
should be taken of them; that they should be shor - 
only to a few of the leading people of the 2 goven 
ment; and that they should be carefully esa? 
I accepted those conditions, and under ‘the same 
transmitted the original letters to the committ te if 
correspondence at Boston, without taking ¢ : 
serving any copy of them for myself. 1 agate 
~ more willingly to the restraint, from an ‘apprehe en- i 
sion that a publication might, considering the ‘state 
of irritation in which the minds of the people there 
had long been kept, occasion some riot of ‘mischiev- 
ous consequence. I had no other scruple i in i send- 
ing them, for as they had been handed about here 
to injure that people, why not use them for their 
. advantage? The writers, too, had taken the same 
liberty with the letters of others, transmitting hither 
those of Rosne and Auchmuty in confirmation of 
their own calumnies against the Americans ; ‘copies 
of some of mine, too, had heen returned here by 
officers of government; why t then should theirs be » 
exempt from the same treatment? To whom they. 
had been directed here I could only conjecture ; 7 
for I was not informed, and there was no address | 
upon them when I received them. My letter, in 
which I inclosed them, expressed _ more ‘fal ij ‘the — 
motives. above-mentioned for sending them, “and bs 
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shall presently give an extract of so “ of it as 
related to them. 

But as it has, on the contrar y, beer vont 
asserted that I did not, as agent, transmit those let- 
ters to the assembly's committee of. correspondence; ; 
that I sent them to a junto, my peculiar corr espon- 
dents ; that fearing to be known as the person who 
sent then; J had insisted on the keeping that cir- 
cumstance a secret ; that I had “shown the utmost 
solicitude to have that secret kept ;” and’as this has 
been urged as a demonstrative proof that I was 
conscious of guilt m the manner of obtaining them, _ 
and» therefore feared a discovery so much as to 
have been afraid of putting my name to the letter in 
which. I enclosed) them, and which only appeared 
to be mine’ by ‘my’ well-known hand-writing; I 
would here, previous to that’extract, observe, that 
on the'same paper was first written the copy of a 
preceding letter,:which had been first signed by me 
as usual; ‘and, accordingly, the letter now in ques- 
tion began with these words, “The above is a copy 
of my last;” and all the first part of it was on busi-: 
siness transacted by me relating to the affairs of the 
province, and particularly to.two petitions sent to 
me as agent by the assembly, to be presented to the 
king. These circumstances must to every person 
there have as clearly shown me to be the writer of 
that letter, as my! well-known hand must havé done 
to those peculiar correspondents of my own, to whom 
it is said T sent it.’ If then I hoped to be concealed 
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by not signing my name to sath a re I must 
haye been as silly as that bird, which i is supposed: t 
think itself unseen when. it. has. hid only its head. 
And if. I could depend on. my. caeep ee 
keeping. secret a letter anda transaction which the 

: must needs know were mine, I might, as well : 
trusted them with my name, and could have had. no 
motive for omitting it. In truth all I insisted, on 
was, (in pursuance of my engagement) that the, let- 
ters should not be printed or copied ; but I hadnot 
at, the time the least thought or desire of keeping my 
part in that transaction a secret; and, therefore, so 
far from requesting it, I did not So much as give the 
smallest intimation, e even that it would be senneahle 


I ae had that jnclipations I must have. eu xery 
weak indeed to fancy, that the person I wrote to, 
all the rest of the. committee of. correspondence, 
five other persons named, and “ such others asthe 
committee might think fit to. show them to,” "with 
three gentlemen here to whom I had communicated 
: the matter, should all keep as a secret on bike ac- 


‘Should, ie eel ac sul ue lie oe Porter 
,..So. much. of, the letter as relates to aa governor S 
Felter, is;as follows. t 2h iaainti 
“On this, occasion ny think. it fit to pice ms 
that t there has lately. fallen into my, hands part, ofa 
correspondence that I have reason to, believe laid 
_ the foundation of most, ‘if not et our present,griey- 
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ances. Tam not at liberty to tell’ ‘through | wha 
‘channel I received it: and I have engaged that it 
shall not be printed, nor any copies taken of the 
‘whole, or any part of it; but I am allowed to let it 
be'seen by some men of worth in the province, ‘for 
‘their satisfaction only. In confidence of your pre- 
serving inviolably my engagement, I send you en- 
‘closed the original letters, to obviate every pretence 
of unfairness in copying, interpolation, or omission. 
The hands of the gentlemen will be well known. 

Possibly they may not like such an exposal of their 

conduct, however tenderly and privately it may be 

“managed. But if they are good men, or pretend to 
be such, and agree that ail good men wish a good un- 
derstanding and harmony to subsist between the colo- 
“aies-and their mother countrt 'y, they ought the less to 
regret, that at the small expense of their reputation 
for sincerity and public spirit among their compa- 

| triots, so desirable an event may in some degree be for- 
‘warded. © For my own part, T cannot but acknow- 
“ledge that my resentment against this” countr: y, for 
its arbitrary measures in governing us, conducted 
by the late minister, has, since my conviction by 
these papers that those measures were projected, 
advised, and called for, by men of character among 
ourselves, and whose advice must. therefore be at- 
tended with all the weight that was pr oper to mis- 
“lead, and which’ could therefore scarce fail ‘of mis- 

“leading ; my own resentment; f say, ‘has* by this 
eres Bais exceedingly abated.’ I think they must 
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have the same: effect withiyou; but Lam ‘notyas. I 
have said, at liberty to make'the letters publics: od 
can only allow them to be seen by yourselfy by:the 
other gentlemen of the committee of correspon- 
| dence, by Messrs. Bowdoin and Pitts of the coun- 
cil, and. Doctors Chauncey, Cooper, and Winthorp, 
with afew such other gentlemen as you may think 
fit to show them to. After being some months in 
jyour possession, hows are ie se return them 
$0 Mee eye foc emote 
‘As to the writers, I can tne as = abel: 
ritably conceive it possible, that a man educated in 
-prepossessions of the unbounded authority of par- 
liament,. &c. may think unjustifiable every opposi- 
tion even. to its unconstitutional exactions;aned 
imagine it their duty to suppress, as muchas in 
them lies, such opposition. But when I findsthem 
hartering away the liberties of their native country 
for posts, and. negociating for salaries: and» pen- 
sions extorted from the people; and conscious:of 
the odium these might be attended with, calling for 
troops to-protect and secure the enjoyment of them; 
-when'I see-them exciting jealousies:inithe crown, _ 
and, provoking it-to work against:so great a part of 
dts, most» faithful subjects ; creating enmities *be- 
tween. the different: countries:of which the» empire 
consists; occasioning a great expense to;the-old 
country, for, suppressing, or preventing imaginary 
tebellions inthe mew;/and, to the new country for 
the payment of needless gratifications, to useless 
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officers and enemies ; I cannot but doubt their sin- 
cerity even in the political principles they ‘profess, 
and deem them mere time-servers; ‘seeking’ their 
own private emolument, through any quantity: Of 
public mischief ; betrayers of: the: interest, not’ of 
their native country only, but of the. governmeiit 
they pretend to spline and of the’ bu ean sean 
empire. | 
With the iki esteem pif babii i ete 
the honor to be, Sir, your and sha committee’s most 
Peroni pena servant }! &B. eric 
TEC yr eck, if 
My: sei Hittin is of ci sth; 1773) 7” the same 
gentleman, beginning with these words“ T did 
myself the honor of writing to: you on: we 2d of 
December past, enclosing some original lettersfrom 
persons at Boston, which I hope got safe to hand.” 
-And then goes on with other business ‘trans- 
acted by me as agent, and is signed with my name 
as usual. In truth I never sent an anonymous lét= 
ter to any person in America, since my residence 
in London,’ unless where two or more letters’ hap- 
pened to be'on the same paper; ‘the first’a ‘copy of 
a preceding letter, and ‘the: subsequent: referring to” 
the preceding 5: in ‘that ‘case; :E may possibly’ have 
omitted. pica more oe one’ ‘Of: then’ as ‘tinne- 
asst MIKO, 2 OIC aR IO }; BABKE 
The hist ittegie teciceacingtan the receipt of tlie : 
‘papers; is dated: oe Maréh24th, 1773, and 
begins thus,——T’ have just received ‘your favor 
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of the 2d December last, with the several papers 
enclosed, for which J am much obliged to you.’ FE 
2 have communicated them to some of the géntlenien 
you mentioned. They are of opinion, that though 
it might be inconvenient to: publish them, ‘yét'it 
night be expedient to have copies taken ‘and “left 
oir'this ‘side the water, as there may be a necessity to 
make someuse of them hereafter: however, I read'to 
them what you had wrote to me upon the oteasion, 
and told them I could by no means consent copies 
_ of them or any part of them should be taken with- 
out’ your express leave; that I would write to ‘you 
upon the subject, and dowsing a ine pote 
note directions.” ~ ec Sy 
‘+ The next letter, dated April 20th, 1773, heii 
anid “T wrote you in my last, that the’ ‘gentle- 
men to whom I had communicated the! papers ‘you 
sent me under cover of yours of the 2d of Decem- — 
ber last, were of opinion ‘that they ought ‘to’ 'be re- 
tained. on this side the water, to be hereafter. en 
ployed as the exigency of our affairs may require, 
or at least that authenticated: copies ought: td! be 
taken before they are returned: I shall have, Ifa, 
a very difficult task properly to conduct this:matt er 
‘unless ‘you obtain leave for their being retained -er 
copied. ¥ shall wait-your directions. on this head, ; 
and hope they will be such as will be agreeable 'to 
all the gentlemen, who unanimously are of opinion, 
that it can sic ‘no ynieans: answer weg wal rable pur- 
Wawa pig OD, LOK ay aaa; gusee 
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pose. to, send them here for the inspection of.a few 
persons, barely to satisfy their curiosity.” ..... 
On the 9th of March I wrote to the same person, 
not having then received the preceding letters, and 
mentioned my having written to him on the 2d. of 
December and 5th of January ; and knowing what 
use was made against the people there,.of every 
trifling mob ; and fearing lest if the letters: should, 
contrary to my directions, be made public, some- 
thing more serious of the kind might happen,. Lcon- 
cluded that letter thus ; “I must hope that.great 
eare will be taken to keep our people quiet,. since 
nothing is more wished for by our enemies,, than 
that by insurrections we should give a good. pre- 
tence for increasing: the military among us,;and 
putting us under more severe restraints. And. it 
must be evident to all, that by our rapidly increas- 
ing strength, we shall soon become of. so much i im- 
portance, ‘that none of our just claims. or privileges 
will be; as heretofore, unattended. to, nor any SECU: 
nity we can wish for our rights be denied us.” eit 
». Mine of May 6th, begins thus; “I have received 
none of. your favors. since that of November. 28th: 
I have since written to you, of the. following. dates, 
December 2d, January Sth, -Mareh, 9th, and. April 
3d,, which. I hope. got safe, to:hand,” . Thus i in two 
out, of three letters subsequent: to that of December 
2d, which enclosed the governor's letters, Lmen- 
, tioned ; my writing that. letter,. which shows. I could 
have no intention of concealing my having written 
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it? and that therefore the assertion of my sending it 
anonymously is without probability: 29" jv MO 
“Ininine of June 2d, 1773) 1 acknowledge ithe 
receipt of his letter of March 24th, and; not-being 
able'toanswer immediately his request: of leave to 
copy the letters, I said nothing of them then;-post- 
poning that subject to an opportunity which was‘ex- 
pected two days after: viz. June 4th, when wai wed 
ter of that date concludes thus, As to’ theletters 
TPeommunicated to you, though LD ahaa 
ablé'to obtain leave to take copies: or publish them, 
T have permission to let:the originals remainy wot 
you; as long as you may think it pte ee ‘Ha’ 
the’ originals in:possession.”.9 © lotus ore bets 
» In mine of July 1773): " answer the above of 
sgl 20, as follows—“ The letters communicated 
to you were not: merely to satisfy the curiosity of 
any, but it was thought there might be a,useum 
showing them to some friends of the province; and 
even to some of the governor's party; for their more 
certain mformation concerning his conduct and po- 
litics;) though the letters were not made quite pub= 
lic: I believe Phave since written‘to you;: that there 
was' no occasion ‘to. return thenyspeedily 4 and. 
though I cannot obtain leave'as'yet.to suffer copies 
to be taken of them; Tam allowed to'sayy that — 
they may be shown’ eK read't ce isantapiiiss as many 
as'you think proper?! aedo lise? ‘ors; dashes ighdo 
oo Phe:same: ochebtocatentskoohhoalatinneaiie FITTS; 
in these:terms:‘*1 have:endeavored: inviolably:t 
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keep to your injunctions with respect to the papers 
you sent me; I have shown them.only to. such per- 
sons as. you: directed ; no one. person, except Dr. 

Cooper, and one of the. committee, knows.,from 
whom, they came or to, whom they were sent: I 
have constantly avoided mentioning your .name 
upon, the occasion, so that it never need be known 
@fyou incline to keep it a, secret) who,they.came 
from, and to. whom. they were sent ;..and,.J. desire, 
soy ar, as. I.am concerned,. my name may not be..men- 
tioned ; for it may be, a. damage.to:me.. JT thought it 
however my duty to communicate them. as_ per 
mitted, as,,they contained, matters of importance 
that very nearly. affected the government... And 
notwithstanding all: my care and precaution, it is 
how publicly known that such letters’ are here. 

Considering the number.of persons. who were to see 
them, (not.less than ten or fifteen) it is astonishing 
they did. not get air before.’—Then. he, goes,.on..to 
relate how the.assembly having heard of them, 
obliged him to produce them ; but engaged not to 
print them; and that they atienwabde did never- 
theless print them, having got over that engage- 
ment. by the appearance of copies in the house, pro-- 
duced by amember who it was reported had. “just 
received them from England.;. This letter: con- 
eludes, “I have done all in my power Strictly to 
conform to your restrictions, but, from the circum- 
stances above related,., you, must. be. sensible it was 
impossible to prevent the letters being made public, 
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and therefore hopé'I shall. be areas from all blame 
yor this-miatter?)6 Boe hh So a oh WAI 

- This letter accounts for its nie betaine 
me, made a secret in Boston, that I had sentthe 
letters. The gentleman to whom I sent them had 
his reasons for desiring not to be known as the per- 
son who received ‘and communicated’ them ;/ but 
as this would have been suspected, if it were known 
that I sent them, that circumstance was to‘ be kept 
a secret. Accordingly they were given’to another) 
to be by him produced by the geri pata 


1“When Dr. Franklin put in his answer to the bikin ancery, 
which had been filed against him in the name.of Mr. Whately, 
he demurred to two of the interrogatories which. it, contained, 
and by which he was required to name the person from whom 
he had here received the letters in question, : and also the - person 
in America to whom they had by him been transmitted ; and 
declined making any disclosure of their names. This demurrer 
was however overruled; and he was ordered to’ ‘answer. these 
interrogatories: but feeling that. his doing so would: be a. aieles 
tion of his. engagement to the person from whom. he had d res, 
ceived the letters, and probably i injurious to the > person | to whom 
they had. been, sent, he thought it ‘incumbent on him to return | 
to America, and thereby avoid. the breach of his engagement 5 
and he appears to have done this conscientiously, and so com- 
pletely, that the person from whom the. letters were. received, 
was.-never ascertained ; nor, were. any; of. the conjectures re~ 
specting that, person founded upon, or suggested by. any, infide- | 
lity or indiscretion ‘on. the part of Dr. Franklin, _He was not 
however under an equal obligation to secrecy, in regard to. th \ 
person to whom. the letters were. immediately transmitted’; sand 
he therefore confidentially informed a friend ‘of his or Ban- 
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My answer to this was of July 25th, 1773, as 
follows: “ I am favored with yours of June 14th; 
containing some copies of the resolves of the com- 
mittee upon the letters.. Isee by your account of 
the transaction, that you could not well prevent 
what was done. As to the report of other copies 
being come from England, I think that’could not 
be: It was an expedient to disengage the house. 
I hope'the possession of the originals, and the pro- 
ceedings upon them will be attended with salutary 
effects to the province, and then I shall be well 
pleased.—I observe what you mention, that no_ 
person besides’ Dr. Cooper and one of the com- 
mittee knew they came from me. ‘I did not ac: 


croft, to whom the A is t dabted for this note), that they 
had been sent to Mr. Cushing, then speaker of the house of ree 
presentatives of the Massachusetts | ‘Bay, with whom it was’ 
Dr. Franklin’s' duty, as agent for the assembly of that province, 
to: correspond:-—a fact now ascertained in his Private Core 
RESPONDENCE, Part I. and which there is no longer any mo- 
tive for concealing. . ; ISS. 
“* Men sometimes think it allowable to act improperly for 
what’ they consider as good purposes. This was done at Bos- 
ton in regard to the letters under consideration :—a publication 
of these letters was deemed of the highest importance, bythe 
leading members of the house of representatives; and copies of 
them were therefore made unwarrantably ; aud these, the late. 
Mr. Hancock was induced to bring forward in that house, of 
which he was a member, and to declare that they had been sent 
to'him Wont En gland ; ‘a declatation which sides not have: been 
trie. He AR No epee dipney ipkesh ds ob parc iars: 
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company them with any request:of-bemg:myself _— 


concealed, for believing what) I did«to be) in the 
way of my duty :as agent, though I had-no doubt. 
of its giving offence, not only to the: parties'ex- 
posed, but to administration here, I was regardless 
of the consequences. | However, since the:letters 
themselves are now copied and printed, contrary 
to'the promise I made, I am glad my name has not 
been heard on the occasion ; and as» I: domotsee 
it could be of any use to the public, 1 now wish: it 
may continue unknown, though J. hardly: expect 
it. As to yours, you may.rely» onmy never*men- 
tioning it, except that I niay be obliged toishow 
your letter in my own vindication; to the person 
only who might otherwise think he had reason to 
blame me for breach of engagement.” 
With the above-mentioned letter of: the iath of 
June, I received one from another of the gentlemen 
to whom the papers had been communicated, 
which ‘says, “By whom and to whom they were 
sent is still a sceret, known only to three persons — 
here, and may still remain so if you desire it.” My 
answer to him of July 25th, was, “1 accompanied 
- them: with no ‘restriction relating’ to: myself: my 
duty to the province ‘as their agent, I thought, re- 
quired the communication ‘of them®so far‘as IT 
eduld. I was’ sensible’ I ‘should make enemies 
_ there; and, perhaps, might offend: government here3 
but:these apprehensions. I'disregarded: T-didmot 
expect, and’ hardly still expect, that‘my sending 
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them could be kept ‘assecret. ° But since itiissuch 
hitherto; Inow wish it may contmue so: because 
the publication of the letters, contrary to my en- 
gagement, has changed ‘the circumstances.—His 
reply toothis of the 10th of November, is, “‘ After 
all; the» solicitous inquiries of the governor and‘his 
friends» respecting his letters, it still remains:a‘ses _ 
eret from and to whom they were sent here. This 
is known among us, to two only besides myself; 
and will»remain undiscovered, unless further intel- 
ligence should come from your side the water; than 
Lhave:reason to:think has yet been obtained. I — 
cannot, however, but admire your honest openness 
in this;affair, and noble negligence of any incon 
veniencies that might arise to ya m this’ essen- 
tial service to our injured country.” Ma imieid 

» To another friend: I wrote of the same: dita Wily 
25th, what will show the apprehensions I was.con= 
stantly under of the mischiefs that attend a breach 
from the exasperated state of things, andthe argu 
ments I used to: prevent it, viz. ‘“Iam-¢glad. to:see 
that you are elected into the council; and: are about 
to take part: in our-public: affairs. » Your-abilitiess 
integrity, and. sober: attachmentto the liberties-of 
_ our country, will be of great use, at this.tempestu- 
ous timé, im conducting: our little bark into a-safe 
harbor.. By the Boston newspapers: theré seériy:to 
be among us some violent spirits,,who-are: for:am 
immediate rupture. But Ltrust)the: general: pru¢ 
dence of our ‘countrymen will ‘sees that. by;sour 
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growing strength we advance fast to. a situation in 
which our claims must be allowed ; that by a:pre- 
mature struggle we may be sified and kept 
down another age; that as between friends. every 
affront is not worth a duel, and. between nations 
every injury is not worth a war; so betweensthe 
governed and the governing, every mistake in' go? 
vernment, every encroachment on rights, is not 
worth a rebellion: it is, im my opinion, sufficient 
for the present, that we hold them forth on all ‘oes 
casions, not. giving up any of them, using, at thé 
same time, every means to make them generally 
understood and valued by the people; cultivating 
a harmony, among the colonies, that their union in 
the same sentiments may give them greater weight} 
remembering withal that this Protestant: country 
(our. mother, though of late an unkind:one)is-‘worth 
preserving ;.and that her weight in the scale’ of 
Europe, her safety, ina great degree, may depend | 
on our union with her. Thus conducting, Tam 
confident, we may, within» a few years, obtain 
every allowance of, and every: security for, cour ie 
‘estimable privileges, that:we ‘can wish or desire.” st 
His answer of December 31st is: “I concur per 
fectly with you in the sentiments expressed in’ your 
last... No considerate person, I'should think, can 
approve of desperate:remedies, except in'desperaté 
cases.| “The people of: America ‘are extremely agi~ 
tated. by, the-repeated) efforts of administration’ to 
subjectithem, to. absolute power. They have been 
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amused with accounts of the pacific disposition of 
the ministry, and flattered with assurances that 
upon their humble petitions all- their grievances 
would be redressed.. They have petitioned from 
time to time; but their petitions have had no 
other effect than to make them feel more sensibly 
their own slavery. Instead of redress, every year 
has produced some new manceuvre, which could 
have no tendency but to irritate them more and 
more. ‘The last measure of the East India: Com: 
panys sending their tea here, subject to a duty, 
seems to have given the finishing stroke to their 
patience. You will have heard of the steps taken 
at Boston, New York, and Philadelphia, to pre- 
vent the payment of this duty by sending the tea 
back to its owners. Butas this was found impos- 
sible at Boston, the destruction of the tea was the 
consequence. ._ What the event of these commo- 
tions will be God only knows. The people 
through the colonies appear immovably fixed in — 
their resolution, thatthe tea duty shall neverbe paid; 
and if the ministry are determined to enforce these 
measures, I dread the consequences: I verily ‘fear 
they will turn America into a field of blood: » But 
I will hope. for the best,” 464) OK Ha RAG Be 
I am. told, that administration is ‘possessed “of 
most of my letters..sent or received on. public af 
fairs for seme years, past ;. copies:of) them having 
been, obtained. from the files of: the several ‘assem: 
blies, or.as they passed through the post-office,’ I 


ae 


do not condemn their ministerial industry, or com= 
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plain of it. The foregoing extracts may be com: 
pared with those copies; and I can appeal to them 
with confidence, that upon such comparison’ these 
extracts will be found faithfully made; and that the 
whole tenor of my letters has been, ‘to persuade pa- 


tience anda careful guarding against all violence, un- 


der the grievances complained of, and this from vari- 
‘ous considerations, such as that the welfare of the 
empire depended upon the union ofits parts, that the 
sovereign was well-disposed towards us, and the 


body of this nation our friends and well-wishers; 


that it was the ministry only who were prejudiced 
against us ;: that’ the sentiments of ‘ministers might 
in time be'changed, or the ministers themselves be 
changed ;\or that, if those chances failed, at least 
time would infallibly bring redress,’ since’ the 
strength, weight'and importance of America was 
continually and rapidly increasing, and its friend- 
ship, of course, daily becoming more valuable, and q 
more likely tobe cultivated by an. attention to its 


rights. ‘The newspapers have. announced, that 


treason is: found in some of my letters. It must 
then be of some new species. The invention of 
court lawyers has always been fruitful in the disee- 
very of new treasons: and ‘perhaps it is’ now now ‘be- 
come'treason to ‘censure the conduct of ministers. 
None of any other kind, Tam sure, can i be revit 
in my correspondence. | : 

The effect of the governor ; letters on the minds 
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of. the people in New England, when they came to 
be read there, was precisely what had been. ex-, 
pected, and proposed by sending them over, — Bi 
was now seen that the grievances, which had been, 
so. deeply. resented as. measures of the mother-. 
country, were in fact the measures. of two. or three 
of their own people ; of course all that resentment. 
was withdrawn. from. her, and fell where. it. was 
proper it should fall, on the heads of those. caitifis. 
who were the authors of the mischief, Both houses. 
took; up the matter in this light. The sisi re- 
solved that: | 


bgoity: [2 hast piece ts toanting. ] 


and the =i of representatives agreed tothe fol 
lowing resolves, reported by the committee | na 
pointed to consider mm letters : Viz. WE; 


a Ft ; 
mm The eee ted to ios certain Letters 
: aid before the House. of Representatives, reported 


the ses a Resolves.” 
Tuesday, June ibth, 1773. 


« Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas ‘Hutchinson 
and Andrew Oliver, now under the consideration of this’ 
house, appear to be the genuine letters of the present gover- 
nor and liewtenant-governor of this ‘province, whose hand= 
writing and signatures are well known to many of the mem- 
bers. of this house: And that they contain aggravated accounts 
of facts and misrepresentations; and that one manifest design 
‘of. _them was to represent the matters they treat of in a light 
highly ¢njurious to this province, and the PeTEAE against 
whom they were written. ‘i | : 

VOL. I. ey 7 co oe 


bali 
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. « Resolved, That though the letters aforesaid, ‘signed — 
Thomas Hutchinson, are said by the governor in his message 4 
to this house of June Qth, to be £ private letters written to a 
gentleman in London, since deceased,’ and ‘ that all except 
the last were written many months before he came to. 
the chair; yet that they were written by the present 
governor, when he was licutenant-governor and chief justice 
of this province; who has been represented abroad as emi- 
nent for his abilities, as for his exalted station; and was under 
no official obligation to transmit private intelligence: and that 
they therefore must be considered by the person to whom they 
were sent, as documents of solid intelligence: and that this 
gentleman in London, to whom they were written, was then a 
member of the British parliament, and one who was very 
active in American affairs; and therefore that these letters, 
however secretly written, must naturally be pave ae —? 
and really had, a public operation. 7 ae 
“‘ Resolved, That these ‘ private dettiawlt sicindy sisiton 
‘ with express confidence of secrecy, was only to prevent the 
contents of them being known here, as appears by said letters; 
and this rendered them the more injurious in their tendency, 
and really insidious. Sue 
“ Resolved, That the letters signed Thomas Hutchinson, 
considering the person by whom they were written, the mat- 
ters they expressly contain, the express reference in somé of 
them for ‘ full intelligence’ to Mr. Hallowell, .a. person 
deeply interested in the measures so much complained of, and _ 
recommendatory notices of divers other persons, whose emo- 
luments arising from our public burdens must excite them:to | 
unfavorable representations of us,¢he measures they suggest, 
the temper.in which they were written, the manner in which 
they were sent, and the person to whom they were addressed, 
had a natural and efficacious apn to igterrupsvndatieaitte 
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the affections of our most gracious sovereign King George 
the Third, from this his loyal and affectionate province; to 
destroy that harmony and good-will between Great Britain 
and this colony, which every friend to either would wish to 
establish 5 to excite the resentment of ‘the British administra- 
tion against this province; to defeat the endeavors of our 
agents and friends to serve us bya fair representation of our 
state of grievances; to prevent our humble and repeated 
petitions from reaching the royal ear of our common sove- 
reign; and to produce the severe and destructive measures 
which have been taken against this province, and others still 
more so, which have been threatened. 

* Resolved, As the opinion of this house, that it clearly 
appears from the letters aforesaid, signed Thomas Hutchinson 
and Andrew Oliver, that it was the desire and endeavor of 
the writers of them, ‘that certain acts of the British parlia- 
ment, for raising a revenue in America, might be carried into 
effect by military force; and by introducing a fleet and 
army into this his Majesty’s loyal province, to intimidate the 
minds of his ‘subjects here, and prevent every constitutional 
measure to obtain the ‘repeal of those acts, so justly esteemed 
a grievance to us, and to suppress the very spirit of freedom. 

“ Resolved, That it is the opinion of this-house, that as the 
salaries lately appointed for the governor, lieutenant-governor, 
and judges of this province, directly repugnant to the charter, 
and subversive of justice, are founded on this revenue; and as 
these letters were written with a design, and had a tendency 
‘to'promote and support that revenue, therefore. there is great 
‘reason to suppose the writers: of those letters were well 
knowing to, suggested and promoted the enacting said reve- 
nue acts, and the establishments founded on the same. _ 
© Resolved; That while the writer of these letters signed 
Thomas Hutchinson, has been thus exerting himself, by his 
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¢ secret confidential correspondence,’ to introduce measures 
destructive of our constitutional liberty, he has been practising 
every method among the people of this province, to fix in 
their minds an exalted opinion of his warmest affection for 
them, and his unremitted endeavors to promote their best in- 
terests at the court of Great Britain. | “ 
‘¢ Resolved, as the opinion of this house, ‘That be com- 
paring these letters signed Tuo. Hurcuinson, with those 
signed AND. OLIVER, Cua. Paxton, and Natu. RoGErs, 
and considering what has since in fact taken place conform- 
able thereto, that there have been for many years past mea- 
sures contemplated, and.a plan formed, by a set of men born 
‘and edutated among us, to raise their own fortunes, and 
advance themselves to posts of honor and profit, not only to 
the destruction of the charter and constitution of this pro- 
vince, but at the expense of the rights and liberties of the 
American colonies. And it is further the opinion of this 
house, that the said persons have been some of the chief i an- 
struments in the introduction of a military force. into the 
province, to carry their plans into execution ; and therefore 
they have been not only greatly instrumental 1 in disturbing 
‘the peace and harmony. of the government, and causing and 
promoting great discord and animosities, but are justly charge- 
able with the great corruption of morals, and all that confusion, 
misery, and bloodshed, which have been the natural. efects v 
the introduction of troops. salto vehaaieg! 
‘¢ Whereas, for many years pasty measures have. been taken 
by the British administration, very grievous to the good peo- 
ple of this provinice, which this house have now reason to 
“suppose, were promoted, if not. originally suggested by the 
writers of these letters; and many efforts have been made by 
the people to obtain the redress of their grievances : Resolved, 
«That it. appears to this house, that the writers of these 
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letters have availed themselves of disorders that naturally arise 
in a free government under such oppressions, as arguments to 
prove, that it was originally necessary such measures should 
have been taken, and that they should now be continued and 
increased. 

‘¢ Whereas, in the letter signed Cha. Paxton, dated Boston 
Harbor, June 20, 1768, it is expressly declared, that ‘ unless 
we have immediately two or three regiments, ’tis the opinion 
of all the friends of government that Boston will be in open 
rebellion.’ | 

“ Resolved, That this is a most wicked and injurious repre- 
sentation, designed to inflame the minds of his majesty’s 
ministers and the nation; and to excite in the breast of our 
sovereign a jealousy of his loyal subjects of said town, with- 
out the least grounds therefor, as enemies of his majesty’s 
person and government. | | 

«‘ Whereas, certain letters by two private persons, signed 
T. Moffat and G. Rome, have been laid before the house, 
which letters contain many matters highly injurious to 
government, and to the national peace:. 

“ Resolved, ‘That it has been the misfortune oF dene govern- 
ment, from the earliest period of. it, from time. to time, to be 
secretly traduced and maliciously represented to the British 
ministry, by persons who were neither friendly to this colony 
nor to the English constitution. , | 

“ Resolved, That this house have just reason to complain 
of it as a very great grievance, that the humble petitions and 
remonstrances of the commons of this province are not 
allowed to reach the hands of our most gracious sovereign, 
merely because they are presented by an agent, to whose 
appointment the governor, with whom our chief dispute may 
subsist, doth not consent; while the partial and inflammatory 
letters of individuals who are greatly interested in the revenue 
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acts, and the measures taken to carry them into execution, 
have been laid before administration, attended to, and deler- 
mined upon, not only to the injury of the reputation of ,the 
people, but to the depriving) them of their waliyable rights 
and liberties. -” 

“¢ Whereas, this house are humbly of. piuidseale ‘that his. 
majesty will judge it to be incompatible with the interest of 
his crown, and the peace and safety of the good people of 
this his loyal province, that persons should be continued in 
places of high trust and authority in it, who are known. ‘to 
have with great industry, though secretly, endeavored to under- 
mine, alter, and overthrow. the constitution of ue BroNtigen: 7 

<< Therefore, : 

“ Resolved, That this house is’ etre in dia ny ee on 
and their constituents, humbly to remonustrate to: his majesty, 
the conduct of his excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. 
governor, and the honorable Andrew, Oliver, Esq. heutenant- 
governor of this province ; and to pray that his majesty would be 
pleased to remove them for ever from the government thereof.” 

Upon these Resolutions was founded the follow- 
ing petition, transmitted to me to be presented 0 
his majesty." | . 

Lord Dartmouth, secretary of state or the colo- | 
nies, being in the country when I received this 
petition, I transmitted it to his lordship, enclosed 
in a letter, of which the following isa copy; as also 
of his answer.’ | 

No one who knows Lord Dartmouth, can. doubt 
the sincerity of the good wishes expressed in his 


1 See Appendix, No.5. | | a o ipee sigh gigi 
* See Appendix, No. 5. 
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letter tome; and if his majesty’s other servants had 
fortunately been possessed of the same, benevolent 
dispositions, with as much of that attention to the 
public’ interest, and dexterity in managing it, as 
statesmen of this country generally showin obtaining 
and securing their places, here was a fine opportunity 
put into them hands of “ re-establishing the union 
and harmony that formerly subsisted between Great 
Britaimand her colonies,’ sonecessary to the welfare of 
both, and upon the easy conditionof only “ restoring 
things to thestate they werein at the conclusion of the 
late war.” This was a solemn declaration sent over 
from the province most aggrieved, in which they 
acquitted Britain of their grievances, and charged 
them all upon a fewindividuals of their own country. 
Upon the heads of these very mischievous men they 
deprecated. no vengeance, though that of the whole 
nation was justly merited; they considered it as an 
hard thing for an administration to punish a gover- 
nor who had acted from orders, though the orders 
had been procured by his misrepresentations and 
calumnies; they therefore only petitioned, “ that 
his majesty would be pleased to remove T’. Hutchin- 
son, esq. and A. Oliver, esq. from their posts in that 
eovernment, and place good and faithful men in 
their stead,” "These men might have been placed 
or pensioned elsewhere, as aie have been; or, 

like the scape-goats of old, they might have carried 
away into the wilderness all the offences which had 
arisen between the two countries, with the burthen 
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of which, they, having been the authors cof these 
mischiefs, were most justly chargeable. © e- dy 0 
But this opportunity ministers: had’ not: the wis 
dom to.embrace; they chose rather to reject it) and” 
to abuse and punish me’ for giving it. “Acourt 
clamor was raised against me as an incendiary; 
andthe very action upon which I valued myself, as 
it appeared to me a means of lessening: ‘our differ- 
ences, I was unlucky enough to find charged upon 
me, as a wicked attempt to increase them. Strange 
perversion!* | & iis iwevedhodsaeids 
Twas it seems equally unlucky in eid@thih action, 
which I also intended for a good one, and’ ‘which’ 
brought on the above-mentioned clamor. The 
news being arrived here of the publication of those 
letters in America, great enquiry was made who had - 
transmitted them. Mr. Temple, a gentleman of the - 
customs, was accused of it in the papers.» He-vin- _ 
dicated himself. | A public altercation ensued: upon — 
it, between him and.a Mr. Whately, brother andexe- 
eutor to the person to'whom it was supposed the | 
letters had been originally written, and who was 
suspected by some of communicating them; on the’ 


1 We must not, in the course of public ilife,. expect. immediate 
approbation, and immediate grateful acknowledgment of our 
services. But let us persevere through abuse, and even injury. 
The internal satisfaction of a good conscience is always present, 
and time will do us justice in the minds of the people, even those 
at present the most prejudiced against us.”—FRANKLIN’S PRI- 
VATE CORRESPONDENCE. | . 
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supposition; that by his brother's death they might — 
have fallen into his hands. As the gentleman te 
whom I sent them, had, in his letter to me above 
recited, given an important reason for his: desiring 
it should be concealed, that: he was the person who 
received them, and had for. the same reason chosen 
not to let it be known I sent: them, I suffered that 
altercation to go. on without interfering, supposing 
it would, end, as other newspaper controversies 
usually do, when the parties and the public should 
be tired of them. But this dispute unexpectedly 
and suddenly produced a duel. ‘The gentlemen 
were parted; Mr. Whately was wounded,. but not 
dangerously. This, however, alarmed me, and — 
made me wish I had prevented it; but imagining 
all now over between them, I still kept. silence, till 
I heard that the duel-was understood to be un- 
finished, (as having been interrupted by persons — 
accidentally near,) and that it would probably be 
repeated as soon as Mr. Whately, who was mend- 
ing daily, had recovered hisstrength. }thenthought - 
it high time to interpose; and as the quarrel was” 
for the public opinion, I took what I thought the 
shortest way to settle that opinion, with regard to 
the parties, by publishing what follows." 

“This declaration of mine was at first generally ap- 
proved, except that some blamed me for not having 
made it sooner, so as to prevent the duel; but I had 


* See Appendix, No. 5, 
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not the gift of prophecy: I could not foresee: that — 
the gentlemen would fight; I did not even foreseé 
that either of them could possibly take it: ill of mie. 
I imagined I was doing them a good office, in clear- 
ing both of them from suspicion, and removing the 
cause of their difference. I should have thought it 
natural for them both to have thankéd me, but I 
was mistaken as to one. of them; his wound perhaps 
at first prevented him, and afterwards hewas tutored 
probably to another kind of behavior by his court 
connexions. My only acquaintance with this gen- 
tleman, Mr. William Whately, was fron» an appli- 
eation he made to me to do him the favor of :en- 
quiring after some land in: Pennsylvania, supposed 
to have been purchased anciently fronr the first pro- 
prietor, by a Major Thomson, his grandfather, of 
which they had some imperfect memorandums: in 
the family, but knew not whether it might not have 
been sold or conveyed away by him in his life-time, 
as there was no mention of it in his will.) took 
the trouble of writing accordingly, to’a friend»of | 
mine, an eminent lawyer there, well’ acquainted 
with such business, desiring him to make the en- 
quiry. He took some pains in it at my request, and — 
succeeded; and in a letter informed me, that he 
had found the land; that the proprietary claimed 
it, but he thought the title was clear to the: heir of 
Thomson; that he could easily recover it for him, | 
and would undertake it if Mr. Whately should 
think fit to employ him; orif he should rather choose 
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to sell it, my friend empowered me to make him an 
offer of 5000]. sterling for it. With this letter I 
waited upon him about a month before the duel, at 
his house in Lombard Street, the first time I had 
ever been in it. He was: pleased with the. intelli- 
gence, and called upon me once or twice-afterwards 
to concert the means of making out his title. I men- 
tion some of these circumstances to show, that: it 
was not through any previous acquaitttance with 
him that I came to the knowledge of the famous 
letters; for they had been in America near a year 
before I so much as knew where he lived:—and 
the others I mention to show his: gratitude. I 
could have excused his not thanking me for sparing 
him a second hazard of his life; for though he might 
feel himselfserved, he might also apprehend that to 
seem pleased: would look as if he was afraid of 
fighting again; or perhaps he did: not value his life 
at any thine; but the addition to his fortune one 
would think of some value to a banker; and yet 
the return this worthy gentleman made me for both 
favors, was without the smallest previous notice, 
warning, complaint, or request to me, directly or 
indirectly, to clap upon my back: a chancery: suit. 
His bill set forth, “ Fhat he was administrator of 
the goods and chattels of his late brother Thomas 
Whately; that some letters had been written to his 
said brotherbythegovernors Hutchinsonand Oliver; 
that those letters had been in the custody of his said 

brother at the time of his death, or had been by him 
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delivered to some other person for perusal, and to be © 
by such person safely ‘kept and returned to said 
Thomas’ Whately; that the same’ had by some 
means come into my hands; that to prevent a dis- 
covery, I, or some person by my order, had erased 
the addressoftheletters to thesaid Thomas Whately; 
that; carrying on the trade of a printer, I had, by 
my agents or confederates, printed and published the 
same letters in America, and disposed of great num- 
bers; that I threatened to print and sell the same in 
England; and that he had applied to me to deliver — 
up to him the said letters, and all copies thereof, 
and desist from: printing and publishing the same, 
and account with him for the profits thereof; and he | 
was in hopes I would have complied with suche’ 
quest,’ but so it was that I had refused, &c. contrary — 
to equity and good conscience, and to the manifest 
injury and oppression of him the complainant; and. 
praying my lord chancellor that I might be obliged 
to diseover how I came by the letters, what number 
of copies FE had printed and sold, and to account with 
him for the profits, &c. &e.”. The gentleman himself — 
must have known, that every circumstance of this 
was totally false; that of his* brother's having deli- _ 
vered the letters to some other person for perusal, 
excepted. Those’as little acquainted with law as 
I was, (who indeed never before had a law-suit of — 
any kind) may wonder at this as muchas I did; 
but [have now learnt that in chancery, though the 
defendant must swear the truth of every point in his 
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answer, the plaintiff is not put to his oath, or obliged 
to have the least regard to truth in his bill, but is 
allowed to lie as much as he pleases. 1 do not un- 
derstand. this, unless it be for the ee of 
business. ; 

My answer ‘upon oath was, “ That the letters in 
question were given to me, and came into. my 
hands, as agent for the house of representatives of 
the province of Massachusetts Bay; that when given 
to me, I did not know to whom they had been 
addressed, no address appearing upon them; nor 
did 1 know before, that any such letters existed ; 
that I had not been for many years concerned in 
printing; that I did not cause the letters to be 
printed, nor direct the doing it; that I did not 
erase any address that might have been: on the 
letters, nor did I know that any other person had 
made such erasure; that 1 did, as agent to ,the 
province, transmit (as I apprehended it my duty 
to do) the said letters to one of the committee, with 
whom I had been directed to correspond, inasmuch 
as in my judgment they related to matters of great 
public importance to. that: province, and were put 
into my hands for that purpose; that. I had never 
been applied. to by the complainant, as asserted 
in his bill, and had made no profits of the. letters, 
nor intended to make any,’ &e. . ! 

It was about this time become evident, that all 
thoughts of reconciliation with the colony of the 
Massachusetts Bay, by attention to their petitions _ 
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and a redress of their grievances, was laid aside; — 
that severity was resolved ; and that the decrying 

and vilifying the people of that country, andome 
their agent, among'the rest, was quite a court mea- 
sure. It was the ton with all the ministerial folks 
to abuse them and me, in every company, and in 
every newspaper; and it was intimatedto me asia 
thing settled, long before it happened, that the peti- 
tion for removal of the governors was to be rejected, 
the assembly censured, and myself, who had'pre- 
sented it, was to be punished by the: loss -of»my 
place in the post-office.. For all this Twas there- 
fore prepared; but the attack from Mr. Whately | 
was, I-own, a surprise tome: under the above- 
mentioned circumstances of obligation, and without 
the ‘slightest provocation, I ‘could not have im- 
agined any man base enough to commence, of his 
own motion, such a vexatious suit against me.° But 
2. little accidental information served to throw some 
light upon the business: an acquaintance’ calling 
on me, after having just been vat the: treasury, 
showed me what he styled @ pretty thing, fora 
friend of his; it was an order for) 1502. payable ‘to 
Dr. Samuel Johnson, said to ‘be ‘one half of his 
yearly pension, and drawn by the secretary of “the 
treasury on this same Mr. — “then “eon 
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. This was the fie ‘William Straban, esq. oM. P. and king’s 


printer :—father to the present member of -pariement for Ald 
| borough. 
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sidered him as a banker to the treasury for the 
pension-money, and thence, as having an interested 
connexion with administration, that might induce 
him to act by direction of others in harassmg me 
with this suit; which gave me if possible a séidl 
meaner opinion of him, than if he had done it of 
his own accord. 

‘What further steps he or his confederates,’ the 
ministers, will take in this cause, I know not: I 
do not indeed believe the banker himself, finding 
there are no profits to be shared, would willingly 
lay out a sixpence more upon the ‘suit; but then 
my finances are not suflicient to cope at law with 
the treasury here; especially when administration 
has taken care to prevent my constituents of New 
England from paying me any salary, or reimburs- 
ing me any expenses, by a special instruction to 
the governor, not to. sign any warrant ship a i 
pose on the treasury there. 

The injustice of thus depriving the biphe there 
of the use of their own money, to pay an agent 
acting in their defence, while the governor, witha 
large salary out of the money extorted from them 
by act of parliament, was enabled to pay plentifully 
Mauduit and Wedderburn to abuse and defame 
them and their agent, is so evident as to need’ no 
comment.— But this they call GOVERNMENT!! 

flere closes the tract, as written by Dr. Franklin. 
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It plainly appears by the foregoing lucid state- 
ment, and the faithful account of the unwarrant- 
able proceedings before the lords of the privy 
council, (Appendix No. 5.) now particularly. re- 
ferred to, that when Dr. Franklin, as agent for 
the province of M assachusetts Bay, presented. the 
petition for removing the governor and lieutenant- ; 
governor, the ministry made the cause of those 
gentlemen their own; and Wedderburn, in defiance 
of the common law and custom of the realm, was 
ordered ‘to change the object of the court ; and, 
instead. of. entering into the merits of the question; 
to abuse a man who had offended them: | Hage 

» ‘Search earth, search hell, the devil could not Soni Sal . 

An agent like LorHARio to his mind.” _ Char chill. 
This, like all atrocious proceedings, raised, the 
indignation of the people, and a, transient. glow 
was seen in every countenance. In the first trans= 
ports of it, even corruption and venality spoke th : 
sentiments of virtue. Wedderburn waa € sey. 
where | mentioned with detestation, Ww hich, | 
doing him too much honor; a little ‘costligoon 
genius, with words enough to be: plansible, sand 
cunning enough to be a tool, can never be: an. 
object for any thing but contempt. It was. as” gene- 
rous in the public to be angry with him, as it would | 
be in a child to detest a brick-bat or a stone which 4 
had been made use of to. injure its benefactor. 
Those who were somewhere behind the. scenes, 
and who ordered the exhibitions which the osten- 
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sible people were only acting, were the proper 
objects of indignation; and if there had been 
virtue enough in the nation, they would have been 
dragged into light, and sacrificed to the liberties of 
the people. | 

Administration having at this time succeeded in 
their plans in the east, tarned their views westward, 
where alone liberty seemed to have any refuge, and 
where therefore their principal efforts must be di- 
rected. The same art and the game chicane had 
been practised there; but it was not likely to be 
attended with the same success. America was not 
disposed to become, like the East Indies, an appen- 
dage to administration. It had raised itself into 
wealth by a kind industry, which produced virtues 
of which administration had little or no concep- 
tion ; they therefore denominated them vices. _ 

Tt was evident that the contest with America was 
merely an affair of administration, with a view to 
increase the number of places at its disposal, and to 
facilitate the only method they knew of to govern 
the people. It will not be wondered at, therefore, 
that those persons who appeared in behalf of the 
Americans, should undergo all the rage and malice 
of administration. Dr. Franklin had been the 
most distinguished of those, and would long 
before have been sacrificed to their resentment, if 
_ he had not been protected by real integrity and by 
very superior talents. He was sent over to England 
to oppose the stamp act ; and the virtuous and noble 
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strain of all bis answers at his examination before 
the house’ of commons, in February, 1766," seemed 
to reproach the times: they were like the senti- 
ments of an Aristides, and they left deep impres- 
sions on the minds of. men. For that very reason 
he was watched, tried, and tempted. Cunning, 
allied even with power, cannot commit wickedness 
ina manly manner. At last, ‘something like an 
occasion arose, and the whole wisdom of | govern- 
ment was employed to make the most of it. Dr. | 
Franklin had: got into his possession the letters 
of Governor Hutchinson and Lieutenant-Governor 
Oliver, in a manner which he has shown to have 
been ‘very consistent with the highest honor and 
honesty: These letters, which Wedderburn called 
private and confidential ones, were used by public 
men to produce public measures. Dr. Franklin 
thought it his duty as an agent, to send them to 
Boston, to remove the misapprehensions of his: 
friends there concerning all the motives of govern- 
ment, and to direct their resentment to its proper 
objects. A further use was made of the letters than 
he intended ; and they produced the petition which 
he was ordered to present. The conduct of admi- 
nistration on the occasion was most extraordinary. 
The rulers of a great people might have been, ex- 
pected, even with any ‘principles, to haye had some 
regard to decencr Yy. The pegtien. of a large and. im- 
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portant province was going to aie eee ad- 
ministration thought fit to turn it into a ita se a 
they invited their friends in great numbers to par- 
take of the entertainment. This serious business 
was converted into a bull-baitine; the noble crea- 
ture was to be taken by surprise, to be secured — 
from assistance, and to be yelped and bit at by.a 
little hoisy cur. ‘This was proper matter of diver- 
sion for a solemn committee of the privy council, 
and a large audience of the wise and virtuous sena- 
tors of the country !! | 

But it served to amuse. The Boston petition had 
the appearance of a hearing ; ; and some noise was 
made about virtue, and truth, and honor, in. ill- 
srounded invectives against Dr. Franklin. That 
truly great and good man beheld the childish tricks 
with thorough contempt; resolved himself not to 
break in upon the proper decorum of public busi- 
ness; and as he had not come there to squabble 
with Mr, Wedderburn, and was not, like him, a 
wrangler by profession, he thought it would be 
greatly letting himself down to take any notice of 
him. He therefore let the diversion go on; and 
went home fully determined to make his an peat to 
a higher and more competent tribunal. 

But cunning deals in something like plans and 
schemes of mischief, which Franklin did not 
suspect from the talents of his abusers; and if he 
had, he could not have provided apatiist them. 
On the first rumor ef a petition from Boston, 
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against these good friends of administration, Hutch- 
inson and Oliver, they determined on the whole 
plan. When the matter came to a hearing, it was 
to be converted into abuse of Dr. Franklin, who 
was to be dismissed from his place the next morn- 
ing, loaded with all the ignominy and disgrace 
they could lay upon him.—But what was to be 
done with his understanding and talents ?—This 
man, though in years, and of a philosophical and 
peaceable turn, might not take all these injuries in 
good part; and Wilkes had given an instance that 
the people will favor the oppressed. Yes, and 
Wilkes. had taught administration,—not virtue— 
that would have been a miracle,—but caution and 
prudence in committing violence. Wedderburn’s 
talents would serve on this occasion; and he ad- 
vised them to a suit in chancery. Whateley, 
banker to the treasury, was accordingly. ordered 
io file a bill in chancery against Dr. Franklin, for 
taking away his brother’s letters. This it seems 
effectually tied up the Doctor's hands, and was 
undoubtedly done with that sole view. For a man 
cannot even defend his own reputation, when the 
question on which it depends is what they call, 
pendent before my Lord Chancellor. The treasury’ 
is rich enough to keep this matter pendent a long 
while ; and an offender against administration must. 
not expect to disobey the rules of Chancery, unno- 
_ticed by the Lord Chancellor. This fact,, at. the 
same time that it exhibited the great wisdom and 
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equity of administration, accounted to. the public 
for what seemed very strange: “ That while a man 
of Dr. Frankin’s character and abilities was daily 
and maliciously traduced, he had not published a 
line in his own defence.” The essays which ap- 
peared for him in the public papers, were without 
his participation and without his knowledge. He 
had however written a full and clear account of the 
part he had taken in all public measures; and the 
motives and views on which he acted, probably 
with the intention of submitting it to the consider- 
ation of the world, whenever he could do it with 
safety. In the mean time, it was the duty of his. 
friends to do what they could to prevent the effects 
of the most deliberate and rancorous malice that 
had ever been exerted against an innocent and 
praise-worthy man. 

Every objection to his conduct was answered at 
the time, and generally well answered ;' except the 
plausible one, which was triumphantly made by 
the friends of administration. They said—that a 
man holding a place under a government, should 
be faithful to that government; and that Dr. 
Franklin having a lucrative office should not have 
embroiled government, on any account, with the: 
Americans. This was suffering to be taken for 
granted, what indeed it would not have been diffi- 


V See letter to Alexander Wedderburn, Esq. pane ae 
No, 5. h' iy ‘ 
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cult to prove, that the interest of administration is 
one thing, and the interest of the people another. 
It does not signify where the people reside,..whe- 
ther in Amer ica or in Middlesex. . This being the 
case, it is avowing the plainest principle of ‘tyranny, 
to maintain that the king’s servants are his own, 
and have no outk or relation to the peprle hy De- 
rine Noetine now condemned even in. the army, 
which they consider as immediately depending on 
themselves, and perfectly separate from the public 
interest. To the honor of the military gentlemen, 
however, it is a. fact, that many officers define. their 
obligations with an integrity and public spirit which 
would haye pleased a Cato. “ Weare the king’s 
servants,” say they, “but it is only while the king 
is the servant of the people.” . Apply 1 this glorious 
principle to the case of Dr. Franklin; and let the 


Mauduits and Wedder burns piphle at it, to. Ae end 
of time. | 


Immediately after the proceedi nas jualote, the 
privy council, ‘Dr. Franklin was dismissed, from 
the office of deputy post-master-general, which he — 
held under the crown. It was not. only by ‘his 
transmission of the letters of. Governor. Bernard 
and Lieutenant-Governor Hutchinson, that he had 
given offence to the British ministry, but by his 
popular writings in favor of America. Two} pieces 
in particular had lately attracted a large share of 
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public attention on both sides of the Atlantic. The 
one purported to be an edict from the king of 
Prussia,’ for taxing the inhabitants of Great Bri- 
tain, as descendants of emigrants from his domi- 
nions. The other was intitled, “ Rules for re- 
ducing a great empire to a small one ;”* in both of 
which he exposed the claims of the mother-country 
and the proceedings of the British AUS Y, with 
the severity of poignant satire. 

Pending these transactions another antagonist to 
Dr. Franklin’s fame started up: A publication by 
Josiah Tucker, D. D. and dean of Gloucester, ap- 
peared, and occasioned the following correspon- 
dence; by which it will readily be seen, that Dr. 
Franklin earnestly endeavored to obtain from the 
Dean, an open and fair communication, of the 
erounds and reasons upon which the latter had: 
relied, in making certain charges against the 
former; and that he did this in the fullest confi- 
dence of being able completely to justify himself 
against them. And it will be as readily seen, that 
_ Dr. Tucker most uncandidly endeavored to avoid 
that communication, and that discovery of the truth 
which it was "alah to produce. 


* See letter to Thomas Cushing, Esq. Sept. 12, 1773, and to 
Governor Franklin, Oct. 6, 1773; PRAT ‘Cotpesron- 
DENCE, Part I. | 

* See Writines, Part I. See... 
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r To Dean Tucker.) 65 #0) 6 
REVEREND Sir, London, Feb. 12,1774." 
Being informed by a friend that 

some severe strictures on my conduct and charac- 
ter had appeared in a new book published under 
your respectable name, I purchased and read ‘it. 
After thanking you for those parts of it that are so 
instructive on points of ereat ‘importance to the 
common interest of mankind, permit me to com- 
plain, that if by the description you give in pages 
180, 181, of a certain American patriot, whom you 
say you need not name, you do, as is supposed, 
mean myself, nothing can be further from the truth 
than your assertion, that I applied or used any 
interest directly or indirectly to be appointed one ; 
of the stamp officers for America ; I certainly 
never expressed a wish of the kind to any person 
whatever, much less was I, as you say, “ more. 
than ordinarily assiduous on this head.” J have 
heretofore seen in the newspapers insinuations of 
the same import, naming me expressly ; but being 
without the name of the writer, I took no notice of 
them. I know not whether they were yours, or were 
only your authority for your present charge; but now 
they have the weight of your name and dignified cha- 
racter; I am more sensible of the injury ; and I beg 
leave to request, that. you will reconsider the 
grounds on which you have ventured to publish’an 
accusation, that, if believed, must prejudice me ex- 
_ tremely in the opinion of good men, especially in my 
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own country, whence I was sent expressly to oppose 
the imposition of that tax. If on such reconsider- 
ation and inquiry you find, as I am persuaded 
you will, that you have been imposed upon by 
false reports, or have too lightly given credit to 
hearsays in a matter that concerns another's repu- 
tation, I flatter myself that your equity will induce 
you to do me justice, by retracting that accusation. 
In confidence of this, [ am with great esteem, 
Reverend Sir, your most obedient, and most hum- 
ble servant, | B. FRANKLIN. 


To Dr. FRANKLIN. | 
SIR, | | Monday, Feb. 21, 1774, 
The letter which you did me the honor to 
send to Gloucester, I have just received in London, 
_where I have resided many weeks, and am now 
returning to Gloucester. On inquiry I find that I. 
was mistaken 1 im some circumstances relating to your 
conduct about the stamp act, though right as to the 
substance. These errors shall be rectified the first 
opportunity. After having assured you, that I am 
no dealer in anonymous newspaper paragraphs, nor 
have a connexion with any who are, I have the 
monet to be, Sir, your humble servant, 
J. TucKER. 


“To Dean ecw 


". Reverenp Sir, 
‘ I received your favor of yester- 
nag If the substance of what you have charged 
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me with is right, I can have but little concern about _ 
any mistakes in the circumstances : whether they are 
rectified or not, will be immaterial. But knowing 
the substance to be wrong, and believing that you 
can have no desire of continuing in an error, pre- 
judicial to any man’s reputation, I am persuaded 
_you will not take it amiss, if I request you to com- 
raunicate to me the particulars of the information 
you have received, that may have an opportunity 
of examining them; and I flatter myself I shall be 
able to satisfy you that they are groundless. - I 
propose this method as more decent than a public 
altercation, and suiting better the respect due to 
your character. With great regard, I have the 
honor to be, Reverend Sir, your most obedient 
humble servant, | B. FRANKLIN. | 


To Dr, FRANKLIN. 


SiR, - Gloucester, Feb. 24, 1774. 

The request made in your last letter is so 
very just and reasonable, that I shall comply with 
it very readily. It has long appeared’to me, that — 
you much exceeded the bounds of morality in the 
methods you pursued for the advancement of. the 
supposed interests of America. Ifit can be proved 
that I have unjustly suspected you, I shall ac- 
knowledge my error with as much’ satisfaction as 
you can have in reading my recantation of it.: As — 
to the case more immediately referred to in ‘your 
letters, I was repeatedly. informed that: you had 
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solicited the late Mr. George Grenville for a place 
or agency in the distribution of stamps in America. 
From. which circumstance I myself concluded, that 
you had made interest for it on your own account: 
whereas | am now informed, there are no positive 
proofs of your having solicited to obtain such a 
place for, yourself, but that there is sufficient 
evidence still existing of your having applied for it 
in favor.of another person... If this latter should 
prove to be the fact, as I am assured it will; Iam 
willing to suppose from several expressions in both 
your letters, that you will readily acknowledge 
that the difference in this case between yourself 
and your friend, is very immaterial: to the general 
merits of the question. But if you. should: have 
distinctions in this case, which are above my: com- 
prehension, I shall content. myself with observing, 
that your great abilities’ and happy discoveries 
deserve universal regard 3 and that as on these ac- 
counts. 1, esteem, and. respect you, so Ihave thé 
honor to: bes Sir, your very humble servant, 
| | Je EVCKER. : 


To Dean Tucker. 


piel ghana a . London, Feb. 26, LT7A: 
I thank you for the frankness with which 
you have communicated to me the particulars: of 
the information you had received relating to my sup- 
posed application to Mr. Grenville fora: placein 
the American stamp office. .As: I deny that either 
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your former or latter informations are true, it seems 
incumbent on me, for your satisfaction, to relate 
all the circumstances fairly to you that could eer 
sibly give rise to such mistakes. 
Some days after the stamp act was sens ‘iy 
which I had given all the opposition I could, with 
Mr. Grenville, I received a note from Mr. Whately, 
his secretary, desiring to see me the next morning. 
I waited upon him accordingly, and found with 
him several other colony agents. He acquainted 
us that Mr. Grenville. was desirous to make the 
execution of the act as little inconvenient and dis- 
agreeable to America as possible; and therefore 
did not think of sending stamp officers from this 
country, but wished to have discreet and reputable 
persons appointed in each province from among 
the inhabitants, such as would be acceptable to 
them; for as they were to pay the tax, he thought 
strangers should not have the emolument. Mr. 
Whately therefore wished us to name for our respect- 
ive colonies, informing us that Mr. Grenville would 
be obliged to us for pointing out to him honest and 
responsible men, and would pay great regard. to’ 
_ our nominations. By this plausible and apparently 
candid declaration, we were drawn in to nomi- 
nate; and I named for our province Mr. Hughes, 
saying at: the same time, that I knew not whether 
he would accept of it, but if he did, I was sure he 
would execute the office faithfully. I soon after 
had notice of his apo We none of us, I 
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believe, foresaw or imagined that this compliance 
with the request of the minister, would or could 
have been called an application of ours, and ad-. 
duced as a proof of our approbation of the act we 
had heen opposing; otherwise I think few of us 
would have named at all—I am sure I should. not. 
This I assure you, and can prove to you by living 
evidence, is a true account. of the transaction in 
question, which if you compare with that you have 
been induced to give of it in your book, I am per- 
suaded you will see a difference that is far from 
being “‘ a distinction above your comprehension.” 

Permit me further to remark, that your expres- 
sion of there being “no positive proofs of my having 
solicited to obtain such a place for myself,” implies 
that there are nevertheless some circumstantial 
proofs sufficient at least to support a suspicion ; 
the latter part however of the same sentence, which 
says, “ there is sufficient evidence still existing of 
of my having applied for it in favor of another per-" 
son, must, I apprehend, if credited, destroy that — 
suspicion, and be considered as posztive proof of: 
the contrary ; for, if E had interest enough ‘with 
Mr. Grenville to obtain that place for another, is it’ 
likely that it would have been refused me; had I 
asked it for myself? 

There is another circumstance ane I vont 
offer to your candid consideration. You describe - 
meas “ changing sides, and appearing at the bar: 
of the House of Commons ‘to ery down the very 
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measure Thad espoused, and direct the storm that | 
was falling upon that minister.” As this miist 
have been: after my ‘supposed solicitation of the 
favor for myself ‘or’ my friend ; and Mr. Grenville 
and Mr. Whately were both in the house at the 
time, and both asked me questions, ean it be: con- 
ceived that offended as they must have been with 
such a-conduct in me, neither of them should ‘put 
me in mind of this my sudden changing of sides, 
or remark it to the house, or reproach me! with it, 
or require my reasons for it? and. yétvall thé mem- 
bers then present know that not a syllable’ of *the 
kind fell from either of them, or frit i of: their 
party.) 60 ©} ) : et eb nid ob 
I persuade myself by this time you eA to 
suspect you may have been misled by your inform- 
ers. . I do not ask who they are, because I do not 
wish to have particular motives for disliking peo- 
ple, who in general may deserve my respect They 
too may have drawn consequences beyond ‘the in- 
formation. they received from others, and hearing 
the office had been given to a person of my nomi- 
nation, might as naturally suppose I had a 
it ; as: Dr. Tucker, hearing that T had solicited” i 
might ‘ conclude” it was for myself. » : Ail 
I desire you to believe that. I take ial as 
I ought, your freely mentioning to me. ‘ that it has 
long appeared to you, that I much. exceeded the. | 
bounds of morality in the methods I pursued for 
the advancement of the supposed interests of Ame- 
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rica.” - 1 am: sensible there is. a good deal. of 
- truth in the adage that our sins and our debts are 
always more than we take them to be; and.though I 
cannot at present, on examination of my con- 
science, charge myself with any immorality of that 
kind, it becomes. me to suspect that what has long 
appeared to you may have some foundation. You are 
so good as to add that “if it. can be proved you 
have unjustly suspected me, you shall have a satis- 
faction in acknowledging the error.” It is often:a 
thing hard. to prove that suspicions are unjust, even 
when we know what they are; and harder when 
we are unacquainted with them. I must presume 
therefore, that in mentioning them you had an 
intention of communicating the grounds of them to 
me, if I should request it, which I now do, and, I 
assure you, with a sincere desire and design of 
amending what you may show me.-to have been 
wrong in.my conduct, and to thank you for the ad- 
monition., In your writings I appear a bad man; but 
if I am such, and. you can thus help me to become 
in reality a good one, I shall esteem it more than a 
sufficient reparation to, Reverend Sir, your most 
obedient humble servant, B. FRANKLIN. | 


bree by Dr. mM anklin on the rough draucht of the 
hi egoing letter %y | 
Feb. os 1775. No answ er has yet been received 
to the above letter. er } B. P. 


From the pricedine solshdenddddne, it is fully 
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evident that this Reverend Divine was not willing 
to acknowledge, or even find, that he had substan- 
tially erred im regard to Dr. Franklin. His preju- 
dices indeed appear to have been so deeply rooted, 
and his desire to do justice to one whom he had 
wronged, appears to have been so dormant, ‘that he 
betrays an evident disinclination to ascertain the 
truth, or allow it to approach him, in opposition to 
these prejudices. With other more equitable dis- 
positions, it would have been impossible for the 
Dean to abstain so pertinaciously from giving-any’ 
answer to Dr. Franklin’s last letter. ‘The facts and” 
explanations which it contained were so important, 
and they were stated with so much candor and’ 
civility, that the Dean must have felt it highly 
incumbent’ on him either to ‘meet those facts by’ 
others equally conclusive, or to acknowledge that’ 
he had wrongfully accused Dr. Franklin. The 
former he could not do, the latter he woould not. 

The only expedient then remaining, was. the une 
worthy and evasive one of giving no answer! - 


But to return to objects of more alr interest. 
All the expectations that Dr. Franklin’ had enter- 
tained from the good character and disposition of. 
the present minister, Lord Dartmouth, in favor of 
America, began to decline: none of the measures 
of his predecessor had even been attempted to be 
changed, but on the contrary new ones had been 
continually added, further to exaspeyate the colo- 
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nies, render. them desnesnter and. drive them imto 
open 1 rebellion. Pie: 

In a-paper written. Ky Dr. Franklin, “ On. ‘the 
rise and progress of the differences between Great 
Britain and her American colonies,”* and supposed 
to have been published about this time (1774), he 
states,. that soon after the late war, it became , an 
object with the British ministers to draw a revenue 
a America: the’ first attempt-was ‘by a stamp 

‘Tt soon appeared, that this step had not been 
a considered ; ‘and that the rights, the ability, 
the opinions, and. temper of, that great and growing 
people, had not been sufficiently attended . to. 
‘They complained, \that ‘the tax was. unnecessary, 
because their assemblies had ever: been ready to 
make voluntary grants to the crown in proportion 
to their abilities, when duly required so to do;, and 
unjust, because they had no representative in the 
_British, parliament, but had parliaments. of their 
own, wherein their consent. was given, as it ought to 
be, in grants of their own money.’ 


* See WRITINGS, Part 1. Section 1. 
* The following arguments on this point were published at the 
time by an English friend of Dr. Franklin. 

Ast. \ The insufficiency of the argument asserting their 
being virtually represented as compared with the unincorporate 
‘towns in England, has been already exploded in the letter signed 
Amor PATRI, inserted in the Gazetteer, Ist of January last ; 
viz. “ The inhabitants “of such towns being many of them 
‘doubtless legal electors of county members ; and otherwise the 
rest. have, by their neighborhood to, and connexion. with, 
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The parliament Hepalledl the act as ‘inéxpedient 
but in another asserted a a right: of tase the Colo- 


re voters of the vicinage, opportunity of acquiring the means 
‘of giving instruction to, and influencing the conduct of, not, only 
their proper county members, but those who represent neighbor- 
ing boroughs also ; and the future elections of rita members 
‘will always in ‘some measure depend on the- influence ‘of even 
matiy of those who have no legal votes themselves; so have they. 
astrong check on their conduct, which is not the ‘case with the 
Americans, in respect of any one member. in the whole -house, 
not aman of them depending on. the colonists for his seat ift 
parliament, or for their instructions.” or kh, pallens 
2ndly. Another evident reason why the ebrehtens cannot: be 
‘justly deemed virtually represented, and in consequence thereof - 
subjected to internal taxation imposed by-parliamentjand why 
_they, the colonies, cannot be justly. compared. with such towns 
in Great Britain, is because the parliament of Great Britain can- 
‘not impose any internal. tax on the inhabitants.of. sueh. towns, 
but that in so doing they and every member. thereof would: by 
the same act tax themselves also in the same proportion, which 
is a very good security.in favor of such towns and other non- 
electors in Great. Britain ; but which very. good» ‘security the 
colonies in their present state are entirely destitute of, insomuch 
that if they were now to acknowledge a right in the parliament 
so to tax them (although in the present case a very'small sum) 
without their previous, or concurrent -consent, in. the> present 
mode of things there is no line drawn that; bounds that-right, but 
that the same parliament might (after, sodangerous. precedent 
ouce adopted), call. for. any part of their remaining’ :fortunes 
” whenever they pleased. so to do, without any other restraint than 
the mercy and benevolence of.(in such case) an arbitrary:power 
over them, and they the colonists might every .yearafter be in 
danger of hearing of a law (made i in.Great. Britain: some-months 
before, and wherein they be had no opportunity of pleading for 
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nies, and binding them in all cases..whatsoever ! 
Ih the following year they laid duties on British 
manufactures exported to America: ' On the repeal 
,of the stamp act, the Americans had. returned to | 
thew wonted good humor and commerce with 
Great Britain ; but this new act for laying duties 
_renewed their uneasiness. ‘These and. other griev- 
ances complained of by the colonies. are succinctly 
enumerated in Dr. Franklin’s paper above-men- 
tioned ; and the progressive history of the causes 


themselves, or of giving their previous or concurrent consent or 
issent), which law might, forany other security they could rely 
on in the present mode of things, take away a quarter, ‘a half, 
_or a larger part of their estates, without a line of any kind of 
limitation other than the will and power of a parliament, in such 
case, despotic over their whole fortunes, without their concur- 
rence or co-operation, which: it ghia daar be papal in 
the strongest point of light. suia soibet , 
3dly. It therefore appears a fair and necessary conclusion, 
_ that Great Britain must, in. point of equity and the just rights 
_ of the colonists as Englishmen, either for ever exempt them from, 
or neyer demand any internal taxes at all, or else.a right of 
representation in parliament must be granted them: which last 
appears evidently a very salutary measure, as necessary to pre- 
» vent divisions and misunderstandings, and above all, to prevent 
the danger of our enemies thereby in future as soon as recruited 
_»and..able, taking advantage thereof (and perhaps sowing the 
seeds thereof) in order to disunite and weaken this otherwise 
potent empire, which being properly united, they our enemies 
do and will look on with envy; and may they do so, but utterly 
“ine xain ; and that for evermore is nty hearty desire. 
a Se : - AMOR PaTRIM. 
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‘of the Anierican discontents in genéral, ‘is also 
fully elucidated ‘in his “ PRIVATE ‘Conresrox- 
‘pENCE, Part II.” 

On the ‘assumed ‘ight ‘of the British parliatnant 
‘to ‘bind the’ Americans ‘i in all cases whatsoever, Dr. 
‘Stuber observes, that “ this right was never. recog- 
nised’ by the colonists ; but, as they flattered them- 
‘selves that it would not be exercised, they were not 
very active in ‘rémonstrating against | it. “Had this 
‘pretended right been ‘suffered to remain dormant, 
the colonists would cheerfully have furnished their 
_quota of supplies, i in the mode to. which. they, had 
been accustomed ; that: 1s, by acts of their. own as- 
‘semblies, in consequence of requisitions from the 
‘secretary of state. ‘If this practice had been pur- 
“sued, such was the disposition of the colonies _to- 
wards their mother-country, that, ‘notwithstanding 
the disadvantages under which they labored from 
restraints upon their trade, calculated solely for 
the benefit of the commercial and manufacturing 
‘interests of Gréat Britain, a separation of the two 
countries might have been a far distant event. “The 
: Americans, from their earliest. infancy, ‘were taught 
‘to venerate a people, from whom they. were de- 
scended 5 whose | language, laws, and manners, 
“Were the! same ‘as ‘their own. _ They looked’ ‘up ‘to 
“them as models’ ‘of. perfection ; ; and, in ‘their un- 
prejudiced minds,, the most enlightened. nations 
of Europe. were considered. as. almost. barbarians, 
in'comparison with Englishmen. The name of an 


* 
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Englishman conveyed to an American the i of 
every thing good and, great. Such sentiments in- 
stilled into. them in, early life, what. but a repetition 
of unjust treatment could. have. induced them to 
entertain, the most distant thought. of. separation! 
The duties, on. glass, paper, leather, painters’ co- 
lours,. tea, &c.; the disfranchisement of some. of 
the colonies; the obstruction to the measures of 
the legislature in others, hy the king’s governors ; 
the contemptuous treatment of their humble re- 
monstrances, stating their, erievances, and praying 
a redress, of them, and other violent and oppressive 
measures, at length excited an ardent spirit of op- 
position. Instead of endeavoring to allay this by 
a more lenient conduct, the ministry seemed. reso- 
lutely. bent upon reducing the colonies to the most 
slavish obedience to. their decrees. But this only 
tended to aggravate. Vain were all the efforts 
made use of to prevail upon them to lay aside their 
designs, to convince them of the impossibility of 
carrying them into effect, and of the mischievous 
consequences which must ensue from a continu- 
ance of the attempts. They persevered with a 
degree of inflexibility scarcely paralleled.” 

The whole continent of America now began to 
consider the Boston port bill, as striking essentially 
at the liberty of ai/ the colonies; and. these senti- 
ments were strongly urged and propagated i in the 
American newspapers. 
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Even those colonies which depended most upon 
the mother-country for the consumption of their 
productions, entered «into. associations with’ the 
others; and nothing was to’be heard of but} reso- 
intions for the encouragement of their own’ manu- 
factures, the consumption of home product,’ the 
discouragement of foreign” “hdd “and” the” te- 
trenchment of all superfluities. ae at Tokers ay": 
Virginia’ resélved not to raise any more tobacdd, 
unless the grievances of America wére ‘pedressed. 
Maryland followed that: example: Pennsylvania, : 
and almost: all the other colonies, entered into’ Te- 
solutions in ‘the same spirit, with a view to” enforce 
a general redress of | grievances. | LOTTA 
During these disputes between the two countries, 
Dr. Franklin invented a Jittle emblematical design, 
intended to- ‘represent the supposed | state of Great 
Britain“ and her’ colonies, should the former ] per- 
éist in her oppressive measures, , restraining'the Tat- 
ter’s trade, and taxing their people by | laws’ made 
by a legislature i in which they were ‘not reptesent- 
ed. It was engraved on a ‘copper-plate;” “from 
which the annexed impression is’ taken. oDr. 
Franklin: had many of them struck, off on cards, 
on the back of. which: he occasionally” wrote I is 
notes. It was also ‘printed’ on a half she set. of pa- 
per, with the ex planation so mond pion follow it. 
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“ EXPLANATION OF THE PLATE. _ 


“ Great. Britain is. supposed. to have been. 
placed upon the globe; but the CouontEs, (that is, 
her limbs,) being severed from her, she.is seen. lift- 
ing her eyes and mangled stumps. to. heaven: 
her shield, which she is unable to wield, lies useless 
by her side's, her lance has pierced New England: 
the laurel: branch has. fallen from the hand of Penn-., 
sylvania: the English oak has lost its head, and 
stands a bare trunk, with a few withered branches; 
briars and thorns are on the ground beneath it; 
the British ships have brooms. at their topmast 
heads, denoting their. being on sale; ; and Britan- 
nrA herself is seen sliding off the world, (no. longer 
able to hold its balance) her fragments overspread 
with the label, Date Opotum Bexisaryio,” 


“Tar Moran. 


ti « History. affords x us many instances of ‘the ruin. 
of states, by the prosecution of | measures il suited 
to the temper and genius of their people. , The or- 
daining of laws in favor, of one part of the nation, 
to the prejudice and oppression of another, is cer- 
tamly the most erroneous and mistaken policy. 
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An egual dispensation of protection, rights, privi- 
Jeges, and advantages, is what every part is entitled 
_ to, and ought to enjoy; it being a matter of no 
“moment to the state, whether a subject ¢ erows rich 
atid” florishing on’ the’ Thanies’ or’ the’ Obie) in 
Edinburgh or Dublin: | These’ measures‘never faile 
to'creaté great and violent jealousies and animogi~ 
ties ‘between thie pore favored and the people op= 
pressed’: whence’ a total’ separation of affections, 
interésts}- political’ obligations, and‘all manrier of 
cofihexions, necessarily éiisue, by whieti thenphiole: 
state is’ aires one — ri nes 3 ruined for ever!” 
Laalagin  retdian wa inete 
ito wae gue toot bite betes 
grag EE EP sire a4 open) 
rp Rege ‘séntiments; sboitee to’ sede teaiabe lisa 
they were annexéd to, were well calculated ‘to: 
producé reflection; they form’ part’ of the ‘same 
system of’ politi¢al ethics, with thé following frag=’ 
ment of a sentence, which Dr. Franklin inserted in 
a political publication of one of his friends :— 
‘The attempts to establish arbitrary power over So 
great a part of the British empire, are to the immi- 
nent hazard of our most valuable Commerce, and of 
that national strength, ‘security, and felicity, which 
depend on union and liberty ; "the pres ervation® 
of which, he used to say, “had been the great ob- 
ject and labor of his life; the wHoLt t being ‘stich 
a thing as the world before néver saw | A A 
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In) Jane; 1774, a: general congress of deputies: 
from all the colonies, began to.be universally look-. 
ed forward to. This had a year before been sug- 
gested by Dr. Franklin, in a letter to, the Hon: 
Thomas Cushing, Esq. dated. July; 7; 1773, im 
which he says,—‘‘ But as the strength of an empire 
depends: not'only on the unzon of itsiparts, but-on 
their readiness for united exertion of their common: 
force; and as the discussion of  rights:may seem 
unseasonable in the commencement of actual: war; 
and the delay: it might occasion be prejudicial to 
the common welfare; as, likewise, the refusal of 
one or a few colonies, would not be so much re- 
garded if the others granted liberally, which. per- 
liaps by various artifices and motives they might 
be prevailed on to. do; and as this want of con- 
cert would defeat the expectation of general redress, 
that otherwise might be justly formed perhaps it 
would be best and fairest for the colonies, in a GE- 
NERAL CONGRESS, NOW In peace to be assembled, 
(or by means of. the correspondence lately pro- 
posed,) after a full and solemn assertion.and decla- 
ration of their RIGHTS, to engage firmly with each 
other, that they will never grant aids to the crown 
in any general war, till those rights are recognised 
by the king and both houses of parliament; com- 
municating to the crown this their resolution. Such 
a step, Limagine, will bring the dispute to a crisis ; 
and whether our demands are immediately com- 
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plied with, or: compulsory, measures thought, of to 
make us rescind them, our ends will fmally be ob- 
tained; for, even the, odium. accompanying, such, 
compulsory attempts, will contribute to unite and. 
strengthen us; and, in the mean time, all the world | 
will allow that our proceeding has been honorable,” 
_ Such had:been the advice of Dr. Franklin;,and,, 
as he observes somewhere, ‘a good motion. never, 
dies’ so this was eventually acted. uponin allits, 
bearings, and was the first step to the union. of the, 
colonies; and | abel iia ATEN from Grpal: 
Britain. bey h, cM area .  fhS GBs Deh 
The first: congress: eueailaad at Phi iladelphia,. 
Sept. 17, 1774. | Their first. public.act| was |a. de- 
claratory resolution expressive of their disposition 
with respect to the colony, of Massachusetts Bay, 
and immediately intended .to. confirm and, encou- 
rage that people in their opposition. to, the,oppres- 
sive acts,of ‘the. British parliament... This, cand 
other analogous resolutions. relative to, Mass: chy 
setts, bemg passed, the congress wrote a, letter to | 
General, Gage, governor and, commander. of ithe. 
king’s troops.in that. province, in, which, after re-, 
peating the complaints formerly made by the town, 
of Boston, they declared. the determmed, resolution 
of the colonies to; aunite for the preserya) tion of their , 
common rights, in.opposition to. the late acts, of 
parliament, ‘under the execution. of »whichjthe un- 
happy people. of Massachusetts. were.,oppressed 3 
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that the colonies had appointed them the guardians 
of their rights and liberties, and’ that'they felt the: 
deepest concern, that’ whilst they “were pursuing’ 
every dutiful and peaceable measure to procure a 
cordial and ‘effectual reconciliation between Great 
Britain and the colonies, his excéllency should’ 
proceed ina manner ‘that bore so hostile an ap- 
pearance, and which even the oppressive acts com- 
plained of did not warrant. They represented the 
tendency ‘this’ conduct must have to irritate, and’ 
force a people, however well disposed to peaceable 
measures, into hostilities, which might prevent the 
endeavors of the congress to restore a good wnder- 
standing with the parent state, and 1 inv vary them in 
the horrors of @ civil war. HOC ITE Ts 
The congress also published a DECLARATION OF 
RIGHTS, to which they asserted the English colo- 
nies of North America were entitled, by the immu- 
table laws of nature, the principles of the English 
constitution, and their several charters or com- 
etal | dita Ni SO EIR 
‘They then proceeded to yb a btitiol to the 
king, a memorial to the people of Great Britain, an 
address to the colonies in general, and another to 
the inhabitants of the province of Quebec. 
These several acts were ‘drawn up with uncom- 
mon energy, address, and ability ;, they well,de- 
serve the attention) of statesmen, and; are to be 
found in the‘annals of American history.» .9;).;«, 
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The. petition.to. his majesty-contained, an, enume: 
ration. of the: grievances. of the color nies; humbly, 
praying redress. It was forwarded to. England, 
by. the, secretary. of. congress (Charles,'Thomson), 
under cover to’ Dr. Franklin; and: as a! document, 
of considerable interest, will be. inserted-at length; 
and the. proceedings thereon circumstantially no- 
ticed, in the progress of these memoirs, ib, 

- Dr. Franklin, at this momentous, period, vas un- 
ceasing in his endeavors. to. induce the; ‘British a 
vernment to change its measures with respectto- the 

colonies. In private conversations, ‘in letters to 
persons connected with government, and,i in. writings 
in, the public prints, he continually: expatiated: upon 
the impolicy and iyustice of its. conduct. towards 
America; and: stated in the most energetic manner, 
that notwithstanding the sincere. attachment. of the 
colonists to the mother-country, a continuance of 
ill-treatment must ultimately alienate their affections: 
The ministers listened not to his, advice and:solemn 
warnings; they blindly persevered in their -own 
schemes, and left to the Americans. no alternative 
but opposition, or unconditional submission. ‘Thé 
latter accorded not with the principles of freedom 
which they had been taught to revere; to the former 
they ‘were mores ‘though reluctantly, to have 
récomeer hte ide) been) oth be aatpdito rom 

“Dr. Franklin, thus finding ‘all his efforts'to restore 
harmony between Great Britain and her colonies 
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ineffectual; and being looked upon by government 
with. a) jealous éye,' who, -it was said, -entertaimed 
some thoughts of arresting him,’ under.the pretence 
of his. having fomented a rebellion in the colonies, 
(of which he received private intimation, )determined 
‘on immediately returning to-America, and to this 
effect embarked from England in March, 1775... 
‘During the: passage, he committed to paper a’ 
memorable ‘and lasting monument of his noble 
eflorts to effect a reconciliation, and prevent a breach 
between Great Britain and her colonies, (contrary to 
theinsidious ‘accusations of his enemies.) . This 
‘was a‘ ‘narrative of the negotiations he had latterly 
been concerned in, to ‘bring about so desirable-an 
‘object, and one he had so much at heart. ‘This, like 
the first part of these memoirs, was/addressed to his 
son, Governor Franklin; and intended: ‘no doubt — 
‘to be incorporated in ih had he lived to. proceed 
so farin his history. It forms a complement to:his 
‘political transactions while in England, fully justi- 
“fies and exalts his character, and is a document of 
“no mean ‘interest in the annals of the American re- 
‘yolution.” "From these considerations, the: editor 
“conceives he should be inexcusable in suppressing, 
“new-modelling, or curtailing ‘so valuable a tract; 
but on the contrary, has: great satisfaction, as will 
‘no ‘doubt the° reader, that’ Dr: Franklin again re- 
‘sumes the pen in a neal Hontnuation; net these 
‘memoirs. . LAO BPEL F pest py ahd yt . 
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datiitien as I promised you, to-recollect what:par- 
Aiculars [can of the negotiations [shave latély*been 


“concerned in, with regard to the misunderstandings 


; naire Great Britainand Americas, 9), oi ‘9 
» During the recess of the: last, parliament; which 
ani passed the severe acts against»the province of 
‘the Massachusetts Bay, the: minority, having been 
sensible of their: weakness as an effect-of their wanit 
-of union among themselves, began to. think seriously 
‘of a‘coalition. For they saw in the violence’of these 
American measures; if persisted in, a hazard/of dis- 
membering, weakening, and. perhaps ruining’ the 
British empire: » This inclined: -some -of ‘them. to 
“propose such an union with each other, ‘as might 
be more respectable 1 in the ensuing session, have 
-more weight in opposition, and- be-a:body-out of 
-which anew ministry might easily be formed,should 
the ill success of the late measures, and the firmness 
-of the coléniés ‘in resisting. we. make a. change 
ee necessary to the king. ¢ =) idk M4 
» Isttook some pains to ‘hie this ‘disposition, in 
conversations with several of the’ principal. among 
the minority of both houses, whom I besought and. 
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conjured most earnestly, not to suffer, by their little 
misunderstandings, so glorious a fabric as the pre- 
sent British empire to be’ demolished by these blun- 
derers; and for their encouragement assured them, 
as faras my opinions could give any:assurance, of - 
the firmness and unanimity of America, the continu- 
ance of which was what they had frequent. doubts 
of, and appeared extremely irate and anxi- 
ous concerning it. aks oehald 
From the time of the dffions given me wet the 
council board in January, 1774," I had never at- - 
tended the levee of any minister, I made no justi- 
fication of myself from the charges brought against 
me: I madeino return of the injury by abusing my 
adversaries; but held a cool sullen silence, resery- 
ing myself to some future opportunity; for which 
conduct I had several reasons not: necessary, here 
to specify. » Now and then I heard it said, that the | 
reasonable part of the administration was ashamed. 
of the treatment they had given me. I suspected 
-that some who told me this, did itto draw from me 


_ My sentiments concerning it, and perhaps. ‘my pur- 


‘poses; but I said little or nothing upon the subject. 
In the: mean, time; their measures with regard: to 
New England failing of the. success .that had. been 
confidently expected, and finding themselves more 

and more embarrassed, they began. (as it seems) to 


“i (0°) See an account thereof, APPENDIX, No. 5. 
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think of making use of me, if they could, to,assist.in. 
disengaging them. - But. it was .too wstmero es 
think of applying to. me openly and.-directly,:and 
therefore it was contrived to obtain what they: coule 
‘of my:sentiments through others. att en 
The accounts from America during the recessall 
manifested that the measures of administratiomhad 
neither divided. nor intimidated, the “people there; 
that on the contrary they were moreand. mor ¢ 
and ‘determined; and that a)non-importationagree- 


Cunt HEC 


apprehending that this, by distressing the trading 
and manufacturing towns, ‘might influence: votes 
against the court in the elections for:a:new parlia- 
ment,. (which: were.in course to'come: con thessuc- 
ceeding year,) suddenly and unexpectedly dissolved 
the: old:one, and ordered the choice:of a new:one 
within ‘the shortest time admitted by law, before: : 
Inconveniencies | of that: agreementicou dibegin: 
‘be felt, or produce any such effect... 9 ao 
-When I came to England in 1757; yow mayre- 
member I made several attempts to ‘be mtroduced 
to. Lord Chatham, (at that time first :minister);on — 
account of my Pennsylvania business, but: without © 
success. !He ‘was ‘then too great a: -man,‘or too — 
‘much occupied in: affairs of greater» moment. ) 1 
«was therefore obliged to content myself with a kind : 
of non-apparent and unacknowledged..communi- 
cation Ahnahe Mr. : Potter. iit Mr. W ood, in 
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secretaries, who seemed to cultivate ’an’ acquaint- 
ance with me by their civilities, and drew from’ me 
what, information I could give relative to the 
Awerican war, with my sentiments occasionally 
on measures that were proposed or advised» by 
others, which gave me the opportunity of recom- 
mending and enforcing the utility of conquering 
Canada. » I afterwards considered Mr. Pitt as an 
thaccessible: I admired him at a distance, and made 
no more attempts for a nearer acquaintance. I 
had only once or twice the satisfaction of hearing 
through Lord Shelburne, and I think Lord Stan- 
hope, that he did me’ the honor of mentioning me 
sometimes as a person of respectable character. 

» ‘But towards) the end of: August last, returning 
front Brighthelmstone, I called to visit my friend 
Mr, Sargent, at his seat, Halsted in Kent, agree- 
ably to a. former engagement. He jet me know, 
that. he had promised: to conduct me to Lord 
-Stanhope’s at Chevening, who expected I would 
call on! him when I came into that neighborhood. 
We accordingly waited on Lord Stanhope that 
evening; who told me Lord Chatham’ desired to 
see me, and that Mr. Sargent’s house, where I was 
to lodge; being in the way, he would call for me 
there the next’ morning, and carry me to Hayes. 
This was done accordingly. That truly great man 
received me with abundance of civility, inquired 
: particularly into the situation of affairs in America, 

VOL. 1. 25 
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spoke feelingly of the severity of the late laws 
against the Massachusetts, gave me: some account ~ 
of his speech in opposing them, and expressed 
great regard and esteem: forthe people: ‘of: that 
country, who he hoped would continue fimeand 
united: in defending by all peaceable: and. legal 
means their constitational rights.. I assured him, 
that I madeno doubt they would do so; which 
he said he was pleased to hear from:me, as he was 
sensible I.must be well acquainted with: them>;1 
then took occasion to remark to him, that in forme! 
‘eases great empires had crumbled first at. their “€X- 
tremities, from this cause; that countries rem¢ 
from the seat and eye of government, which there 
fore could not well understand. their affairs’ for 
want of full and true information, had never beer 
well governed, but had been oppressed ‘by aaa 
governors, on presumption that complaint was diffi- 
cult to be made and supported against them at such 
a distance.» Hence, such governors had been: en- 
couraged to go on, till their oppressions became 
intolerable. But that this empire had happily found — 
and long béen in the practice of a method, whereby — 
every province was well governed, being trusted-in — 
a great measure with the government of itself, and — 
that hence had arisen ‘such satisfaction in’ the 
subjects, and such encouragement to new ‘settle- 
ments,: that ‘had its notsbeennfor. dbeclote —— 
polities, one would lila aent to: b 
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potent, though it ought not to be so-unless it eould 
at'thesame time be omniscient,) we might have gone 
on’ extending our western empire, adding province 
to’ province as far as the South Sea... That J 
lamented the “ruin which seemed: impending over 
so fine a plan, so well adapted to make all the sub- 
jects of the greatest. empire happy; and I hoped 
that if his lordship, with the other great and wise 
men of the British nation, would unite and exert 
themselves, it might yet be rescued: out of the 
mangling. hands of the present set of blundering 
ministers; and’ that. the union and. harmony be- 
tween Britain and her colonies, so necessary to the 
welfare of both, might be restored.—He replied, 
with great politeness, that my idea of extending 
our empire in that manner was a sound one, worthy 
of a great, benevolent, and: comprehensive mind, - 
He wished. with me for a good understanding 
among the different parts of the opposition here, as 
a means of restoring the ancient harmony of. the 
two countries, which he most earnestly desired ; 
but he spoke of the coalition of our domestic parties 
-as*‘attended with difficulty, and rather to be de- 
sired than expected... He mentioned an opinion 
prevailing here, that. America aimed at setting up 
for itself'as an independent state; or, at:least, to get 
rid “of the navigation. acts. 1 assured: him, that 
having more than once travelled. almost. from one 
end of the continent to the other, and kepta great 
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variety of company, eating, drinking, and convers- 
ing with them freely, I never had heard:in any 
conversation from any person, drunk or sober, the 
least expression of a wish for a separation, or hint 
that such a thing would be advantageous to 
America. And as to the navigation act, the main 
material part of it, that of carrying on trade in 
British or plantation bottoms, excluding foreign 
ships from our ports, and navigating with three 
quarters British seamen, was as acceptable’ to us 
as it could be to Britain. ‘That we were’even not 
against regulations of the general commerce’ ‘by — 
parliament, provided such regulations ’ were ‘bona 
fide for the benefit of the whole empire, ‘not ‘for the 
small advantage of one part to the great injury of 
another; such as the obliging our ships to callin 
England with our wine and fruit, from Portugal 
or Spain; the restraints on our manufactures, in 
the woollen and hat-making branches, the’ prohi- 
biting of slitting-mills, steel-works, &c. » He ‘al- 
lowed that some’ amendment might be made in 
those acts: but said those relating to the slitting- 
mills, trip-hammers, and steel-works, were agreed 
to by our agents in a airs on the ¢ aerotne 
niiade here to abating the duty. ee 

“In fine, he expressed " ‘much, sntistactinbh in my 
bing called ‘upon: him, ‘and particularly in the 
aSsurances I had given him, that America did not 
aim at independence; adding, that he‘should be glad 


— 
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to see me again-as often as might be: I said, I 
should not fail to avail myself of the permission he 
was pleased to give me of waiting upon his lord- 
ship occasionally, being very sensible of the honor, 
and of the great advantages and improvement J 
should reap from his instructive conversation; | 
which indeed was not a mere compliment. 

~ The new parliament was to meet the 29th of No- 
vember, 1774. About the beginning of that month, 
being at the Royal Society, Mr. Raper, one of our 
members, told me there was a certain lady who had 
a desire of playing with me at chess, fancying she 
could beat me, and had requested him to bring me 
to her: ‘it was, he said, a lady with whose ac: 
quaintance he was sure I should be pleased, a sis- . 
ter of Lord Howe's, and he hoped I would not — 
refuse the challenge. I said, I had been long out 
of practice, but would wait upon the lady when he 
and she should think fit. He told me where her 
house was, and would have me call soon and with- 
out further introduction, which I undertook to do; 
but ‘thinking it a little awkward,. I postponed it; 
and on the 30th, meeting him again at the feast of 
the society election, being the day after the par- 
liament met, he put me in mind of my promise, and 
that I had not kept it, and would have me name a 
q day when he’ said he would call for me and conduct 
me. °T named the Friday following. » He called 
accordingly: I -went'with him, played a few games 
with the lady, whom I found of very sensible con- 
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versation and pleasing behavior, which induced 
me to agree most readily to an appointment for 
another meeting a few days afterwards. Though 
I had not the least apprehension that any political - 
business could have ony connexion with this new 
i chivas’ 3 ) Svirrel 
On the Thursday preceding me chibi Sitti 
Mr. David Barclay called on me to have some dis- 
“course concerning the meeting of merchants to pe 
tition parliament. When that was over, he spoke 
of the dangerous situation of American affairs, ‘the 
hazard that a civil war might be brought on by the 
‘present measures, and the great merit that person 
would have, who could contrive some means of 
‘preventing so terrible a calamity, and bring about 
a reconciliation. He was then pleased ‘to: add, 
that he was persuaded, from my knowledge of both 
countries, my character and influence in one of 
them, and my abilities in business, no man had it. 
so much in-his power as myself. I naturally an- 
swered, that I should be very happy if I could in 
any degree be instrumental in so good. a work, bu 
that I saw no prospect of it; for, though I was 
~ gure the Americans were always willing and ready — 
to agree upon any equitable terms, yet I thought | 
an accommodation impracticable, unless both sides 
wished it; and by what I could judge fromthe 
proceedings of the ministry, I did not believe they 
had the least disposition ‘towards. it; that. they 
Neher wished to provoke the North Ar 16) ican peo- 
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ple into an.open rebellion, which might justify a 
military execution, and thereby gratify a grounded 
malice which I. conceived to exist here against the 
whigs and dissenters of that country. Mr. Barclay 
apprehended I judged too hardly of the ministers; 
he was persuaded they were not all of that temper, 
and he fancied they would be very glad to get out 
of their present embarrassment on any terms, only 
‘saving the honor and dignity of government... He 
wished, therefore, that I would think of the mat- 
ter, and he would call again and converse with me 
further upon it. I said I would do so, as he.re- 
quested it, but I had no opinion of its answering. 
any purpose. We parted upon this. But two days 
after I received a letter from him, enclosed im a 
note from Dr. Fothergill, both which follow. i” 


Youngsbury, near Ware, 3d 12 mo. 1774., 

EsTEEMED FRIEND; 

: After we cial on Thursday last, La acci- 
dently met our mutual friend Dr. Fothergill, i in. my 
sway home, and intimated to him the subject of our 
ediscourse; in consequence of which, I have re- 
ceived from him an. invitation to a further confer- 
“ence on this momentous affair, and I intend to be 
im town to-morrow accordingly, to meet at. his 
house between four and five o’clock ; and we unite 
an the request of thy company.. We are neither of 
us insensible, that the affair is of that magnitude as 
should almost deter private persons from meddling 
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with it; at the same time we are respectively such 
well-wishers to the cause, that nothing in our 
power ought to be left undone, though the utmost 
of our efforts may be unavailable. I am thy-re- 
‘spectful friend, = ss Davip BaRchAYe» 
Dr. Franklin, Craven Street. © & Slee 
MIO. Daciahoumans ssdaincitns is tit 
to Dr. Franklin, and hopes for the favor of his 
‘company in Harpur Street to-morrow. evening, to 
‘meet their mutual friend David Barclay, to confer 
“On American affairs. As neat five 0 ‘clock wwiely 


de ioonvenidat) xicigo oa.bed. Lind. di-heiep 
ee sid Street, Bd inst: ced aN» .eoqeaeng 
ni £2, i saline 


The time sek Mild was seh exedusang of the 
day on which I was to have my second chess party 
with the agreeable Mrs. Howe, whom I met ac- 
cordingly. After playing as long as we liked,. we | 
fell into a little chat partly on a mathematical 
problem,’ and partly about the new parliament then 
just met, when she said, “And what is tobe done 
‘with this. dispute between Great Britain andthe 
‘colonies? I hope we are not to have a. civil wat.” 
“They should kiss and be friends,” said 15 “what 
can they do better? alanis can be of serviderto 
velit but is ruin: to seis iis as ‘y ae wen — 


ae ee Rh. 


-T ‘This lady (which is’ alitile uilusual in sdies3) has iat a dee 


.6f; fitantinaconiea acted. {Note of ‘Dr; Franklin} baiuods 
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replied she, “that I wished government would em- 
ploy you to'settle the dispute for them’ ‘Tati Sire 
nobody could do it so well. Do noe you thittk 
that the thing is practicable” « Undoubtedly, 
Madam, if the parties are disposed to reconcilia- 
tion; for the two countries have really no clashing 
interests to differ about it. Itis rather a matter of 
puiictilio, which two or three reasonable people 
might settle in half an hour. I thank you for the 
good opinion you are pleased’ to express’ of me; 
but the ministers will never think of employing’ ‘ie 
in that good work; théy ¢chiise rather to abuse tie. 
° aics said she, “ they have behaved shamefully 

to you. And indeed some of them ate ‘now 
' ashamed of it themselves.” I looked upon this as 
accidental conversation, thought no more of it, and 
went in the’ evening to the appointed meeting at 
Dr. F ire hy where i found Mr. yest with 
igo i 

’ The Doctor winnie feetingly on the misebiets 
likely to’ensue from the present difference, the né- 
cessity of accommodating it, and the ereat merit 
‘of being instrumental in so good a work; con- 
, cluding with ‘some compliments to me; ‘that 
nobody understood the subject so thoroughly, and 
had a better head for business of the kind; that’ it 
seemed ‘therefore ‘a ‘duty incumbent on me, to do 
| every thing I could to accomplish a reconciliation ; 
and that'as he had with pleasure heard from David 
Barclay ‘that I’ had prémised''to ‘think of it, he 
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hoped I had put pen to paper, and, formed some 
plan for consideration, and brought it with me... I | 
answered, that I had formed no plan; asthe more 
1 thought of the proceedings against the colonies, 
the more satisfied I was that there did not exist the 
least disposition in the ministry to an accommo- 
dation; that therefore all plans must be useless. 
He said, I might be mistaken; that whatever was 
the violence of some, he had reason, good reason, 
to believe others were differently disposed; and 
that if I would draw a plan, which we three upon 
considering should judge reasonable, it might be 
made use of, and answer some good purpose, since 
he believed that either himself or David Barclay 
could: get it communicated to some of the most 
moderate among the ministers, who would consider 
it with attention ; and what appeared reasonable. to 
us, two of us being Englishmen, might appear so 
to them. As they both urged this with great ear- 
nestness, and when I mentioned the impropriety of 
my doing any thing of the kind at the time we were 
in daily expectation of hearing from the:congress, 
_ who undoubtedly would be explicit on the means of * 
restoring a good understanding, they seemed im- 

patient, aileging that it was uncertain, when. we | 
should receive the result of the,congress, and what 
it would be; that the least delay might be danger- 
ous; that, additional punishments for New England 
were in contemplation, and accidents might widen 
the breach, and make it irreparable; therefore, 
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something preventive could not be too soon thought 
of and applied. I was therefore finally prevailed 
with to promise domg what they desired, and to 
meet them again on Tuesday evening at the same: 
place, and bring with me something for vitae con- 
sideration. : 

“Accordingly, at the time, I met with: ered and 
= tee rome Paperis ery ail pyle sas 


if ss len FOR “sommaet ah upon the tn om 
of Terms that might probably produce a durable 
Onion between Britain and the Colonies. 


1. “ The tea destroyed to be paid for. 

2. The tea-duty act to be repealed, and all the 
duties that have been received upon it to be repaid 
into the treasuries of the several provinces: from 
which they have been collected. | 

3. “The acts of navigation to be all re-enacted 
in the colonies. | 

4. “ A naval officer alee Mt ies the crown to 
reside in each colony, to see that those acts are 
SRA | | ity @ 

—(é All the acts restraining manufactures in ‘de 
_¢olonies to be repealed... , | 

6. “ All duties arising on the acts for billie | 
trade with the colonies, to be for the public use of 
the respective colonies, and: paid into their trea- 
‘suries. The collectors and. -custom-house officers 
to: be. paniciae ne each PERRO, and not sent 
from England. — i oa ORB pd 
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i a ‘consideration of the Americans maine 
eatlii their own peace establishment, and’ the 
monopoly Britain is to have of theit conimerce, no 
| ye veo to be made from them in time of peace. 

8. No troops to enter and quarter in any colony, 
bat with the consent of its legislature. ©) 

9. In time of war, on requisition made by the 
king, with the consent of parliament, every colony 
shall raise money by the following rules or pro- 
portions, viz. If Britain, on account of the war, 
raises 8s. in the pound to its land tax,’ then the 
colonies to add ‘to their last’ general provincial — 
peace tax a sum equal to one-fourth thereof; and — 
if Britain 6n the same account pays 4s. in the pound, 
then'the colonies to add to their'said last peace. 
tax a sum equal to ‘half thereof, which additional 
tax is to be granted to his majesty, and to be em- 
ployed in raising atid paying men for land or'sea 
service, furnishing provisions, transpétts; er for 
such other purposes as the king shall require and 
direct; And though no colony may contribute less, 
each may add as much by coe Spo as pi | 
shall think proper. silos: 

10. “Castle William to be eatsvelt to” eine. 
‘vinee of the Massachusetts’ Bay, and no fortress 
built by the crown ‘in any province, used ‘with the 
“€dtisent of its legislature. sli vere 
WL? “The late Massachusetts and” Sechelt 

to'be repealed, and’ free agi ao es hi 
Canada. 
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12. “ All judges to be appointed during goed 
behavior, with equally permanent salaries, ‘to be 
paid out of the province revenues by appointment 
of the assemblies. Or, if the judges are to be ap- 
‘pointed during the pleasure of the crown, let the 
salaries be during the pleasure of the iia as 
heretofore... | 
A3.« ‘Governors to be iaeoenki aan assemblies 
of each province. 

(14. “ If Britain will give up its Nn of the 
American commerce, then the aid above-mentioned 
to be given by America i in time of igt as aan as 
in time of war. | 

15. “ The extension of the act of lamty % Vill 
' concerning treasons to the colonies, to be mee 
disowned by parliament. | 
16. The American sidiminattjocliaetes vedio to 
the same powers they have in England, and the 
acts establishing them to be re-enacted in America. 

17. “ All powers of internal legislation ‘in the 

eolonies to be disclaimed by parliament,” : 


ok seatdibi this paper a neieoinl 4 time. I gave: “ 
reasons at length for each article. 

On the first I observed, that when the injury was 
done, Britain had a right to reparation, and would 
certainly have had it on demand, as-was the case 
when injury was done by mobs in: the time of the 
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stamp act; or she might have a right to-return an 
equal injury, if she rather chose to do that; but she 
could not have a right both to reparation and tove> 
turn:an equal injury, much less had‘she aright to 
return the injury tenor twenty fold, ‘as’she‘had — 
done by blocking up the port of Boston... Allwhich 
extra injury ought in my judgment to be repaired 
by Britain. That therefore if paying for ‘the! tea __ 
was agreed to by me, as an article fit to. be pro- 
posed, it was merely from a desire of peate, and in 
compliance with their opinion expressed at our first 
meeting ; that this was:a sine qua non; that theidig- 
nity of Britain required it, and that if this. wwere 
agreed to, every thing else would be easy: This 
reasoning was allowed to be just; but still the 
article was thought necessary to stand as it did.«. 
- On. the 2d, That the act should be repeal d,) as’ 
having never answered any good purpose, as hav+ 
ing been the cause of the present mischief, and 
never likely to be executed.. That the act being 
considered, as unconstitutional by the Americans, 
and what the parliament had no right to make, they’ 
must consider all the money exrtorted by it-as So 
much, wrongfully taken, and of which thereforeire- 
stitution ought to be made; and the rather, as it 
would farnish a fund out of which the yp: ryment for: 
the tea destroyed might best be. defrayed: o-The’ 
gentlemen were of opinion, that the first part of this 
article, viz. the repeal, dig sp bet obtainpae bub 
: WME FO 
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the refunding part, and therefore advised striking 
that out: but as I thought it just and — di si) 
sisted on its standing. i 

On the 3d and 4th articles I sioatonas we were 
frequently charged with views of abolishing the 
navigation act. That, in truth, those parts of it 
which were of most importance to Britain, as tend- 
ing to increase its naval strength, viz. those restrain- 
ing the trade, to be carried on only in ships belong- 
ing to British subjects, navigated. by at least three 
quarters British or colony seamen, &c. weérejas 
acceptable to us as they could be to Britain; since 
we wished to employ our own ships in preference 
to foreigners, and had no desire to see foreign ships 
enter our ports. That indeed the obliging us to 
land some of our commodities in England before 
we could carry them to foreign markets, and for- 
bidding our importation of some goods, directly 
from foreign countries, we thought a hardship, and 
a greater loss to us than gain to Britain, and. there- 
fore proper to be repealed. But.as Britain had 
deemed it an equivalent for her protection, we had 
never applied or proposed to apply for such repeal, 

And if they must be continued, I thought it best 
(since the power of parliament to make them was 
now disputed) that they should be re-enacted in all 
the colonies, which would demonstrate their con- 
sent to them.- And then if, as in the sixth article, 
all the duties arising on them were.to be collected 
by officers appointed and salaried in the respective 
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governments, and the produce paid into their trea~ 
suries, Iwas sure the acts would be better/and more 
faithfully executed, and_at much less expense, and. 
- one great source of misunderstanding removed be- — 
tween the two. countries, viz. the calumnies of. low 
officers:appointed from home, who ;were for. ever 
abusing» the people of the country to government, 
to magnify their own zeal, and recommend them- 
selves to promotion. That. the extension of the 
Admiralty jurisdiction’ so much complained » of 
_ would then no longer be necessary; and that be- 
sides its being the interest of the colonies to execute 
those acts, which is:the best security, government 
might be satisfied of its being done, from accounts 
to be sent home ‘by the naval’ officers, of the 4th 
articl. The gentlemen were satisfied, with thes¢ 
reasons, and apureeieh the 3d and | eth articles; so 
they were to stand. reat ‘eo, julbbed 
‘The Sth they: peri sialahie ae with dif 
ficulty.. They said; that restraining’ manufactures | 
in the colonies was a favorite idea here;, and there: 
fore they wished that article to be omitted, wedi 
proposing it would alarm and hinder perhaps the 
_ considering and. granting others: of more: import- 
ance: but as I insisted on the equity of allowing al} 
- subjects in every country to make the most of their 
natural advantages, they desired I would: at least 
alter the last word: from oe genet to reconsidered: 
_ which I complied with. ciate, asitub » edt Ale 
In maintaining the 7th aitichs (which: was ab first 
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objected to, on the principle that all under 'the care 
of government should pay towards the support of- 
it) my reasons’ were; that if every distinct part of 
the king’s dominions supported its own government 
in time of peace, it was’ all that could justly be re 
quired of it; that all the old ‘or confederated colo- 
nies had done so from their beginning; that theit 
- taxes for that purpose were very considerable; that 
new countries had many public expenses which old 
ones were free from, the works bemg done to their 
hands by their ancestérs, such As making roads 
and bridges, erecting churches, court-houses, forts; 
quays, and other public buildings, founding schools 
and places of education, hospitals and alms-houses; 
&ce. &c.; that the voluntary and the legal subscrip- 
tions and taxes for such purposes, taken together, 
amounted to more than was paid by equal estates 
in Britain. That ‘it would be best for Britain, on 
two accounts, not to take money from us as contri- 
bution to its public expense, in time of peace; first, 
for that just so much less would be got from us in 
commerce, since ‘all we could spare was already 
gained from us by Britain in that way; and se- 
condly, that coming into the hands cf British mit 
nisters accustomed to prodigality of “public money, 
it would be squandered and dissipated, answering 
no'good general purpose. That if we were to be 
_ taxed towards the support of government in Britain, — 
as Scotland has ‘been since the union, we ought’ 
then’ to-be allowed the same privileges in trade ‘as 
VOL. I. 2F 
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she hasbeen allowed. That if we are called upon 
to give to the sinking fund or the national debt, — 
Tea ought to be likewise called upon; and both 
they and we, if we gave, ought to have some means — 
established of inquirmg into the application, and 
securing a compliance with the terms on which we 
should grant. That British ministers would per- 
haps not like our meddling with such matters; and | 
that hence might arise new causes of, misunder- 
standing. That upon the whole, therefore, I thought , 
+t best on all sides, that no aids shall be asked. or 
expected from the colonies in time of peace; that. it 
would then be their interest to grant bountifully and 
exert themselves vigorously in time of, war, the 
sooner to put an end to it. That specie was not 
to be had to: send to England in supplies, but, the 
colonies could carry on war with their,own, paper 
money; which would pay troops, and for provisions, 
transports, carriages, clothing, arms, &e.. So this — 
7th article was at length intone to without further 
objection: : id tmenkh Male 
The 8th the settle. were Pree eies would 
never be granted. For the whole world. would be 
of opinion that the. king, who is,to.defend. all parts 
of his dominions;. should. have. of. course a right, to 2 
place his troops where they might best answer that 
purpose. I supported the, article. upon principles 
equally important in my. opinion to Britain as to the 
colonies: for that if the king could, bring. into. one | 
part of his dominions, troops raised:in any other 


lad 
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part of them, without the consent of the legislatures 
of the part to which they were brought, he might 
bring armies raised in America into England without 
consent of parliament, which probably would not 
like it, as. a few years since they had not liked the 
introduction of the Hessians and Hanoverians, 
though justified by the supposition. of its being a 
time of danger. That if there should be at any 
time real occasion for British troops in America, 
there was no doubt of obtaining the consent of the 
assemblies there; and I was so far from being will- 
ing to drop this article, that I thought I ought to 
add another, requiring all the present troops to be 
withdrawn, before America could be expected to 
treat or agree upon any terms of accommodation; - 
as what they should now do of that kind might be 
deemed the effect of compulsion, the appearance of 
which ought as much as possible to be avoided, 
since those reasonable things might be agreed to, 
where the parties seemed at least to act freely, which 
would be strongly refused under threats or the 
semblance of force. That the withdrawing the 
‘troops was therefore necessary to make any treaty 
‘durably binding on the part of the Americans, since 
proof of having acted under force, would invalidate 
any agreement. And it could be no wonder that 
‘we should insist on the crown’s having no right to 
bring a standing army among ‘us in time of peace, 
when we sawnow before our eyes a striking instance 
of the ill use to be made of it, viz. to distress the 
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king’s subjects in different parts of his dominions, 
one part after the other, into a submission to arbi- 
trary power, which was the avowed design of the 
army and fleetnow placed at Boston. Finding me ob- 
stinate, the gentlemen consented to let this stand, but 
did not seem quite to approve of it. ‘They wished, 
they said, to have this a paper or plan that they 
might show as containing the sentiments of consi- 
derate impartial persons, and such as_ they might 
as Englishmen support, which they thought could 
~ not well be the case with this article. | ae 
The 9th article was so drawn, in cobalt eit 
an idea of Dr. Fothergill’s, started at our first meet- 
ing, viz. that°government here would probably not 
be satisfied with the promise of voluntary grants in 
time of war from the assemblies, of which the quan- 
tity must be uncertain; that therefore it would be 
best to proportion them in some way to the shillings 
in the pound raised in England; but how such pro- 
portion could be ascertained he was ata loss to 
contrive: Twas desired to consider it. Ithad been — 
said, too, that parliament was become jealous of the 
3 right claimed and heretofore used by the crown, of. Ph 
raising money in the colonies without parliamentary 
consent; and therefore, since we would not pay 
parliamentary taxes, future requisitions ‘must. be 
nade with consent of parliament, and not other- 
wise. I wondered that the crown should be-willing 
to give up that separate right, but had no objection 7 
to/its limiting itself, if it ene proper: so- ‘ drew 
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the article accordingly, and contrived to proportion 
the aid by the tax of the last year of peace. And 
since it was thought. that the method. I should have 
liked best, would never be agreed to, viz. a conti- 
nental congress to be called by the crown, for an- 
swering requisitions and proportioning aids, I 
chose to leave room for voluntary additions by the 
separate assemblies, that the crown might have 
some motive for calling them together and cultivat- 
ing their good-will, and they have some satisfaction 
in showing their loyalty and their zeal in. the com- 
mon cause, and an opportunity of manifesting their 
disapprobation of a war, if they did not think it a 
justone. _ This article therefore met with no objec- 
tion from them; and I had another reason for liking 
it, viz. that the view of the proportion to be given 
in time of war, might make us the more frugal in 
time of peace, , | 7 | 

_ For the 10th article, I urged the injustice of seiz- 
ing that fortress, (which had been built at an im- 
mense charge by the province, for the defence of 
their port against national enemies) and: turning 
it into a citadel for awing the town, restraining 
their trade, blocking up their port, and. depriving 
them of their privileges. That a great deal had 
been said of their injustice in destroying the tea ; 


_ but here was a much greater injustice uncompen- 


_ $ated, that castle having cost the province 300,0007. 
And that such a use made of a fortress. they had 
built, would not only effectually discourage every 
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colony from ever building another, and thereby 
leave them more exposed to foreign enemies, but 
was a good reason for their insisting that the 
crown should never erect any hereafter in their 
limits without the consent of the legislature. The 
eentlemen had not much to say against this article; 
but thought it would hardly be admitted. 

The 11th article it was thought would be strongly 
objected to; that it would be urged the old colo- 
nists could have nothing to do with the affairs of 
Canada, whatever we had with those of the Mas- 
sachusetts 5 - that it would be considered asan offi- 
cious meddling merely to disturb covernment 3 and 
that some even of the Massachusetts’ acts’ were 
thought by administration to be improvements’ ‘of 
that government, viz. those altering the’ appoint- 
ment of counsellors, the choice of jurymen; ‘and 
the forbidding of town meetings. I replied, that 
we having assisted in the conquest of Canada, at a 


great expense of blood and treasure, had some — 


right to be considered in the settlement of it.. That 
the establishing an arbitrary government'on the 
back of our settlements might be dangerous’ tous 
all; and that loving liberty ourselves, we wished it 
to be extended among mankind, and to have no 
foundation for future slavery laid in America. 
That as to amending the Massachusetts govern- 
vhent, though it might be shown that every one of 


these pretended amendments ‘were: real mischiefs, — 


yet that charters being compacts’ ‘between’ — par- 
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ties, the king and the people, no alteration could be 
made in them, even for the better, but by the con- 
sent of both parties. That the parliament’s claim 
and exercise ‘of a power to alter our charters, 
which had always been deemed inviolable but for 
forfeiture, and to alter laws made in pursuance of 
these charters which had received the royal appro- 
bation, and: thenceforth deemed fixed and un- 
_ changeable, but by the powers that made them, 
had rendered all our constitutions uncertain, and 
set us quite afloat. ‘That as by claiming a right to. 
tax us ad libitum, they deprived us of all property ; 
so by this claim of altering our laws and charters’ 
at will, they deprived us of all privilege and right 
whatever, but what we should hold at their plea- 
sure. ‘That this was a situation we could not be 
in, and must risk life and every thing rather than 
submit to it. So this article remained. 

The 12th article I explained, by acquainting the 
gentlemen with the former situation of the judges 
im most colonies, viz. that they were appointed by 
the crown, and paid by the assemblies. That the 
appointment being during the pleasure of the 
erown, the salary had been during the pleasure of 
the assembly. That when» it has been urged 
against the assemblies, that their making judges 
dependent on them for their salaries, was aiming 
at an undue influence over the courts of justice: 
the assemblies usually replied, that making them 
dependent on the crown for continuance in their 
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places, was also retaining an undue influence over 
those courts; and that one undue influence was.a 
proper balance forthe other; but that whenever 
the crown would, consent.to acts making the 
judges during good behavio:, the assemblies would 
at the same time grant their salaries to. be perma- 
nent during. their continuance in office. This the 
crown has however constantly refused... And. this 
equitable. offer is now again here proposed; the 
colonies not being able to conceive, why, their 
judges should not be rendered as independent as 
those in England. That, on the contrary, the 
crown now claimed to make the. judges in the co- 
lonies dependent. on its faver for both place and 
salary, both to be continued at its pleasure... This 
the colonies must oppose as inequitable, as putting 
both the weights into one of the scales of _ justice. 
If, therefore, the crown does not choose to’ coms 
mission the judges during good behavior, with 
equally pérmanent salaries, the alternative pro- 
_ posed. that the salaries continue to. be paid during 
the pleasure of ‘the assemblies'as heretofore... The 
gentlemen allowed this article to be reasonable... ; 
The 13th was objected to, as nothing was gene- — 
rally thought more reasonable here, than that the 
king should pay his own governor, in order to 
render him independent of the people, who other- 
wise might aim at influencing him against his duty, 
by occasionally withholding his salary.’ To this I 
answered, that governors sent to the colonies were 
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often men of ‘no estate or principle, who came 
merely to make fortunes, and had no natural re- 
gard for the country they were to govern. That 
to make them quite independent of the people, was 
to make them. careless of their conduct, whether 
it was beneficial. or, mischievous to the public, and 
giving a loose to their rapacious and oppressive 
dispositions. That the influence supposed could 
never extend to operate any. thing prejudicial to 
the king’s service, or the interest. of Britain: since 
the governor was bound by a set of particular in- 
structions, which he had given surety to observe ; 
and all the laws he assented to were subject to bd 
repealed by the crown if found i improper. That 
the payment of the salaries by the people was moré 
Satisfactory to them, as it was productive of a 
good understanding, and mutual good offices be- 
tween governor and governed, and. therefore the 
imnovation lately made in that respect at Boston 
and New York had, in my opinion, better be laid 
aside. So this article was suffered to remain. 
» But the 14th was thought ‘totally inadmissible, 
The monopoly of the American commerce could 
never be given up, and the proposing it would only 
give offence without answering any good purpose: 
I was therefore prevailed on to strike it wholly out. 
The 15th was readily agreed to. 
The 16th, it was thought would be of little con- 
sequence, if the duties were given to the colony 
treasuries,’ . . 
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The 17th it was thotight could ea be ob- 
tained, but might be tried. r 
Thus having gone through the soot) I was sian 
sired to make a fair copy for Dr. Fothergill, who 
now informed us, that having an opportunity of 
seeing daily Lord Dartmouth, of whose good dis- 
position he had a high opinion, he would commu- 
nicate the paper to him, as the sentiments of con- 
siderate persons who wished the welfare of both 
countries. Suppose, said Mr. Barclay, I were’ to 
show this paper to Lord Hyde; would there be 
any thing amiss in so doing? He is avery know- 
ing man; and though not in the ministry, properly 
speaking, he is a good deal attended to by them. 
‘Thave some acquaintance with him: we converse 
freely sometimes; and perhaps, if he'and 1 were to 
talk these articles over, and I should communicate 
to him our conversation upon them, some good 
might arise out’ of it: Dr. Fothergill had no ob- 
jection; and I said I could have none. I knew — 
Lord Hyde a little, and had an esteem for him. 1 
had drawn the paper at their request, and it was 
now theirs to do with it what they pleased: Mr. 
Barclay then proposed that I should send the fair 
copy to him, which, after making one for Dr. Fo- 
thergill and one for himself, he would return to’me. 
Another question then arose, whether I had any 
ebjection to their mentioning that DPhad been con- | 
sulted? I said, none that related to myself; but — 
it was my opinion, if they wished any attention paid 
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to the propositions, it would be better not to men- 
tion me; the ministry having, as I conceived, a 
prejudice against me and every thing that came 
from me. They said, on that consideration it 
might be best not to mention me; and so it was 
concluded. For my own part, I kept this whole 
proceeding a profound secret; but I soon after 
discovered that it so taken air by some means or 
other. ) | 

Being much interrupted the day following, I aia 
not copy and ‘send’ the paper. \ The next morning 
I received a note from Mr. Barclay, pressing te 
have it before twelve o'clock. I accordingly sent 
itto him. Three days after I received _ —_— 
mg note from: him. 


D. Barclay bila his respects, and seliteiie 
Dr. Franklin, that being informed a pamphlet, en- 
titled, “ A Frrenpry ADDRESS,” has been’ dis- 
persed to the disadvantage of America, (in particu- 
Jar by the Dean of Norwich) he desires Dr. Frank- 
lin will peruse the, enclosed, just come to hand 
from America; and if he approves of it, republish 
it, as D. — Wishes something might be pro- 
perly spread at Norwich. D. Barclay saw to- -day 
a person with whom he had been yesterday, (be- 
fore he called on Dr. Franklin) and had the satis- 
faction of ~walking: part of the way with him to 
another noble person’s house, to meet on the busi- 
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ness, and he told him, that he ei say, that bs 
saw some light. | 
ain picts 11th inst. 


The person so met and ease eae es Mr, 
Barclay, I understood to be Lord Hyde, going 
either to Lord Dartmouth’s or hard Nerths I 
knew not which. yg | 

In the following week arrived the routes 
of the congress, which had been long and 
anxiously ‘expected, both by the friends and 
adversaries of America. i, 

‘The petition of congress to the king! was en- 
closed to me, and accompanied by the following 
letter from their president, addressed to the Ame 
rican vein mn Lavagpaail 4s as follows: 


Lo Pie WENTWORTH, Eso, Dri Bere stinal 
Frankxuin, Wituiam Bouren, Esa., Dr. Ar- 
Tour Ler, Tuomas Lire, Ese... Epmunp 

. Burge, Ese., CHARLES sar ge: Esa... a sit 


Philadelphia, October 26, 7 74, 
- GENTLEMEN, 

We give you the virnn pal seis ii 
our reliance on your zeal and attachment to the 
happiness of America, and the cause of liberty, 
when we commit the enclosed papers to your care. 

We desire you will deliver the petition into the 
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hands of his majesty; and after it has been pre- 
sented, we wish it may be made public through the 
press, together with the list of grievances. And as 
we hope for great assistance from the spirit, virtue, 
and justice of. the nation, it is our earnest desire 
that the most effectual care be taken, as early as 
possible, to furnish the trading cities and manu- 
facturing towns throughout the united kingdom, 
with our memorial to the people of Great Britain. 

We doubt not but that your good sense and dis- 
cernment will lead you to avail yourselves of 
every assistance that may be derived from the ad- 
vice and friendship of all great and good men, who 
may incline to aid the cause of liberty and man- 
kind. : 

The gratitude of America, expressed in the en- 
closed vote of thanks," we desire may be conveyed 
to the deserving objects of it, in the manner that 
you think will be most acceptable to them. __ | 

It is proposed that another congress be held on. 
the 10th May next, at this place ; but in the mean 
time we beg the favor of you, gentlemen, to trans- 
mit to the speakers of the several assemblies, the 


* This piéce is wanting; but it was a vote of congress decla- 
‘ratory, in their own names, and in the behalf of all those whom: 
they represented, of their most grateful acknowledgments to 
those truly noble, honorable, and patriotic advocates of civil and 
religious liberty, who had so generously and powerfully, though 
‘unsuccessfully, espoused ‘and defended the cause of America, 
both in and out of parligment.. 
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earliest information of the most authentic accounts 
you can collect, of all such conduct and designs of 
ministry or parliament, as 1t may concern America 
to know. We are, with unfeigned esteem and re’ 
gard, Gentlemen, by order of the congress, ce 
Henry MiIpDLETON, President. 


“FO THE KINGS MOST EXCELLENT: 
| MAJESTY.» 


Most GRACIOUS Sov EREIGN, 


We your Majesty’s faithful sibjects’ of the 
colonies of New Hampshire, Massachusetts Bay, Rhode — 
Island and Providence Plantations, Connecticut, New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, the counties of Newcastle, Kent, 
znd Sussex on Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, North Caro- | 
tina, and South Carolina, in behalf of ourselyes and the inha- 
hitants of those colonies who have deputed us to represent 
them in general congress, by this our humble petition, beg . 
leave to lay our grievances before the throne. ane 

A standing army has been kept in these colonies ever since 
the conclusion of the late war, without the consent of our 
assemblies ; and this army, with a considerable naval arma- 
-ment, has been employed to enforce the collection of taxes, 
.. The authority.of the commander in chief, and under him, 
of the brigadiers-general, has in time of peace been rendered 
supreme in all the civil governments in America... ..., 

The commander in chief of all your Majesty’s Papin 
North America has, in time of peace, been. appointed 
governor of a colony. we 

The charges of usual offices ii besa greatly Late 
and new expensive and oppressive offices have been multi- 
plied, 
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The judges of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts: are 
empowered to receive their salaries and fees from the effects. 
condemned by themselves. The officers of the customs are 
empowered to break open and enter houses, without the 
authority of any civil magistrate, founded on civil informa- 
tion. | 

The judges of courts of common law have been made 
entirely dependent on one part of the legislature for their: 
salaries, as well as for the duration of their commissions. 

Counsellors holding their commissions during pleasure, 
exercise legislative authority. | 

Humble and reasonable petitions from the representatives 
of the people have been fruitless. The agents of the people 
have been discountenanced, and governors have been in- 
structed to prevent the payment of their salaries. ) 

Assemblies have been repeatedly and injuriously dissolved. 

Commerce has been burthened with many useless and 
oppressive restrictions. . 

By several acts of parliament, made in the fourth, fifth, 
sixth, seventh, and eighth years of your Majesty’s reign, 
duties are imposed on us, for the purpose of raising a revenue, 
and the powers of admiralty and vice-admiralty courts are 
extended beyond their ancient limits, whereby our property 
is taken from us without our consent, the trial by jury in 
many civil cases is abolished, enormous forfeitures are in- 
curred for slight offences, vexatious informers aré exempted 
from paying damages, to which they are justly liable, and 
oppressive security is required from owners before they are 
allowed to defend their right. | 

Both houses of parliament have resolved, that colonists 
may be tried in England for offences alleged to have been 
committed in America, by virtue of a statute passed in the 
thirty-fifth year of Henry ‘the Eighth; and in consequence 
thereof, attempts have been made to enforce that statute. A 
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statute was passed in the twelfth year of your Majesty’ s reign, 
directing that persons charged with committing any offence 
therein described, in any place out-of the realm, m | may ‘bei in- 
dicted ‘and tried for the same, in any shire or county: within 
the realm, whereby inhabitants of these colonies — may, “i 
sundry cases by that statute made capital, be deprived of a 
trial by their peers of the vicinage. sca eid 
Tn the last sessions of parliament, an act was. passed vor 
blocking up the harbor of Boston ; another, empowering 
the governor of the Massachusetts Big to send: persons ‘in- 
dicted for murder in that province to another colony, « or ‘everi 
to Great Britain, for trial, whereby such offenders may e escape 
legal punishment; a third, for altering the chartered consti- 
tution of government in that province; and a ‘fourth, for ex- 
tending the limits of Quebec, abolishing the English and 
restoring the French laws, whereby great numbers of British 
freemen are subjected to the latter, and establishing an abso- 
lute government, and the Roman Catholic religion, throughout 
those vast regions that: border on the westerly and- northerly 
boundaries of the free Protestant English settlements ; - and 
a fifth, for the better providing suitable quarters’ for NBER 
and soldiers in his Majesty’s service in North America. 
To a sovereign who “ glories in the name of Briton” ‘the 
bare recital of these acts must, we presume, “justify ‘the Toyal 
subjects, who fly to the foot of his throne, and implore ‘his 
clemency for protection against them. da id 
From this destructive ‘system of colony administration, 
adopted since the conclusion of the last war, have flowed 
those distresses, dangers, fears, and jealousies, that overwhelm | 
your Majesty’s dutiful colonists with ‘affiction $ and we ‘defy 
our most subtle and inveterate enemies, to’ ade hie? unhappy 
differences between Great Britain and. these colonies , from an ) 
earlier period, or from other causés than we have ‘anne 


Had they proceeded. on our part from a: restless levity of 
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temper, unjust impulses.of ambition, or artful suggestions of 
seditious. persons, we should merit the. opprobrious terms 
frequently bestowed upon us, by. those we revere... But so 
far from, promoting innovations, we bave only opposed them; 
and can be charged with, no offence, unless it be ab, to re- 
Ceive injuries and be sensible of them. wmit.seo ihe 

Had, our Creator been, pleased. to’ give’ us existence ina 
land of slavery, the sense of our condition might have been 
mitigated by, ignorance and, habit;, But thanks. be to His 
adorable goodness, we were born the heirs of freedom, and 
ever, enjoyed. our right under the auspices of your royal 
ancestors, whose family, was seated on the British throne, to 
rescue and secure a pious and gallant nation from the popery 
and despotism of a superstitious and inexorable tyrant.’ Your 
Majesty, we are confident, justly, rejoices-that your title to the 
crown'is thus founded on’ the title of your. people to liberty; 
and | therefore we doubt not but, your reyal wisdom must 
approve the sensibility, that teaches your subjects anxiously 
to guard the blessing they received from divine’ ‘Providence; 
and thereby to prove the performance of that compact, which 
elevated. the illustrious house of Branswick,. ota the ripened 
dignity.it now: possesses, 

The apprehension of being degisidedsi into a state of servis 
tude ‘fromthe pre-eminent rank of English freemen, while 
ourminds setain the strongest. love of liberty, and clearly 
foresee thé miseries preparing for us and our posterity, excites 
emotions in. our breasts. which, though we cannot describe; 

we jshould. not wish to conceal. Feeling as men,\and_ think- 
ing: as subjects, in the manner we do, silence would be dis- 
loyalty. By giving this faithful information, wé do all in our 
power to promote the great objects! of your royal car es, the 
tranquillity ‘of your Seperngncet;: ana lana meine of t pom, 
Peoples; 
« Daty to -your A Ri inh hd i Py preservation of 
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ourselves and our posterity, the primary obligations of nature 
and of society,|conimand us to entreat’your royal attention ; 
and-as your Majesty enjoys the signal distinction of reigning 
over freemen, we apprehend the language of freemen: cannot 
-be displeasing. Your royal indignation, we hope; will rather 
fall on those designing and dangerous men, who daringly in- 
terposing themselves between your royal person and»: your 
faithful subjects, and for several years past incessantly em- 
ployed to dissolve the bonds: of. society; by abusing ‘your 
Majesty’s authority, misrepresenting your Ameri¢an subjects, 
ané prosecuting the most desperate and irritating projects of 
oppression, have at length compelled us, by the force of accu- 
mulated injuries, too severe to be any longer tolerable, ‘to 
disturb your Majesty’s repose by-our complaints. 9) ) ~~ 

These sentiments are extorted from hearts, that chat 
willingly would bleed in ,,your’ Majesty’s service: * Yet"so 
greatly have we been eM rst that a necessity has been 
alleged of taking’our property from us without our consent, 
“¢ to defray the charge of the administration of justice) the 
support of civil government, and the defence, protection, and 
security of the colonies.” But we beg leave to assure’ your 
Majesty, that such provision has been and will ‘be’ made for 
defraying the two first.articles, as hasbeen and shall be judged, 


by the legislatures of the several colonies, just’ and suitable 


_ to.their respective circumstances: and for the’ defence, ‘pro- 
tection, and: security of the colonies, their militias, if properly 
regulated, as they earnestly desire may immediately be done, 
would be fully sufficient, at least-in. times of peace;; and an 

case of war, your faithful colonists will be ready:and: willing, 
as_they ever have been when constitutionally required, to.de- 
eipabare their loyalty, to. your Majesty, by exerting, the 
"most strenuous efforts in granting supplies.and raising forces. 
Yielding to no British subjects im. affectionate attachment ‘to 
your Majesty's person, family and: government, we:too: 
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prize the’ privilege of expressing that attachment’ by those 
proofs, that are honorable to the prince who receives them, 
and''to the people who: give them, ever to resign it to any 
body of ‘men upon earth. | tive | 
Had we been permitted to enjoy in quiet the inheritance 
left us: by our forefathers, we should at this time have been 
peaceably, cheerfully, and usefully employed in recommend- 
ing ourselves by every testimony of devotion to your Majesty, 
and ‘of veneration to the state from which we derive our 
origin. But though now exposed to unexpected and unna- 
tural’ scenes of distress, by a contention with that nation, in 
whose parental guidance on all important affairs we have 
hitherto with filial reverence constantly trusted, and therefore 
can derive no instruction in our present unhappy and per- 
plexing circumstances from any former experience, yet we 
doubt not the purity of our intention and the iutegrity of our 
conduct will justify | us: at. that grand tribunal, seta with 
all mankind: must submit to judgment. 
’ We ask but for peace, liberty, and safety. We ‘ish not 
a diminution of the prerogative, nor do we solicit the. grant 
of any new right in our favor. Your royal authority over us, 
and our connexion with Great Britain, we shall always care- 
fully and zealously endeavor to:support and maintain. 
Filled with sentiments of duty to your Majesty, and of 
affection to our parent state, deeply impressed by our educa- 
tion, and» strongly confirmed by our reason, and anxious to 
évince the sincerity of these dispositions, we present. this 
‘petition only to obtain redress of grievances, and relief from 
“fears and jealousies occasioned by the system of statutes and 
“regulations: adopted since the close of the late war, for raising 
~@ revenue in America—extending the powers of courts of 
‘admiralty and vice-admiralty—trying persons in Great Britain 
“for offences alleged to be committed in America—affecting 


“the province of Massachusetts Bay; and altering the govérn- 
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ment and extending the limits of Quebec; by the abolition 
of which system, the harmony) between Great; Britain and 
these colonies, so’ necessary to the happiness of both, and :so 
ardently desired by the latter, and the usual intercourse will 
be immediately restored. In the’ magnanimity and justice of 
your Majesty and parliament, we confide for a redress of our 
other grievances, trusting, that when the causes of our appre- 
hensions are removed, our future conduct will prove us not 
unworthy of the regard we have been) accustomed’ in our 
happier days to enjoy. For, appealing to that Being. who 
searches thoroughly the hearts of his creatures; we solemnly 
profess,’ that our councils have been imfluenced’: by. 00° other 
motive than a dread of impending destruction. (9) 
Permit us then, most gracious Sovereign, in the name: of 
all your faithful people in America, with the utmost humility 
to implore you, for the honor of Almighty God, whose pure 
religion our enemies are undermining; for your glory, which — 
can be advanced only by rendering’ your subjects happy, and 
keeping them united; for the interests of your family, depend- 
ing on an adherence to the principles that enthroned it; for 
the safety and welfare of your kingdoms and dominions, 
threatened with almost, unavoidable dangers, and distresses ; 
that your Majesty, as the loving father of your. whole people, 
connected by the same bands of law, loyalty, faith, and blood, 
though dwelling in various countries, will not suffer the trans- 
cendant relation formed by these ties to be further violated, 
in uncertain expectation of effects, that, if attaied, never 
can Cheaper; for the nplenisnge throvgh which tay must 
be gained... | aT 
We thavefnee most eadibagly beseech your + Majesty thet 
your royal authority and. interposition may be. used. for our 
relief; and that a gracious answer aval be given to the /peti- 
tion. | 
That your. Majesty may enjoy every 9 felicity nae a ei 
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and glorious reign over loyal and happy subjects, and that 
your descendants may inherit your prosperity and ,dominions 
tll time shall be no more, is and always will be our sincere 
and fervent prayer. 


Philadelphia, Oct.26, 1774. Hunry Mippurron. 


From New Hampshire, 


JouN SULLIVAN, 
Natu. Fouisom. 


Rhode Tdat: 
Strep. Hopxtns, 
Sam. Warp. ~ 


Connecticut, 
Evernu. Dyer, 
RoeER SHERMAN, 
Sitas Deann. 


, New York, ” 


Put. Livinesron, 


JOHN ALsop, 
Isaac Low,’ 
Jas. Duane, 

JOHN Jay, 

Wo. Froyp, 


Henry WisneR, ti 


, S. Bornum, 


“New bi ersey, 


Wir. Livineston, 


pte Dr. Harr, 
- SrTepu, Crane, 
Ricu. SMirTH. 


From Massachusetts Bay, 


_ Tuomas Cusuine, 
SAMUEL Abams, 
Joun Apams, 

R. Treat Paine. 

Pennsylvania, 

“FE. Bipp1e, 

J. Gattoway, 
Joun Dicxinson,: 
Joun. Morton,...- 
Tuomas MiFPLIN,, 
GrorcE Ross. 
Cua. HuMPRReYs, 


Delaware Government, 


CusAr RopNey, 
Tuo. M‘Kgan, 
Gro. READ. | 


nae tha | 
Mat. TILGHMAN, 
Tu. Jounson, Jun, 

Wo. Paca, *~ 
Samuex Cuace. 


Virginia, 


Rics. Hien. Lez, ~ 
Parrick HgEnry, 
G. WASHINGTON, 
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Eom. PenpieToN, From’ South Carolina,’ ¥ vas 


Ricu: Brann, ©'oo slorTro.bywenjey ow 

Berns. HarRisoni’ © o° CHRIist. isle 

to tste J. RUTLEDGE, 
North Carolina, aps ARDY RUTLEDGE. 


_ Josupu Hewes, 
Rp. CaswELt. 


{ 
a 7 4 5 aa | 
7 “6 ef 5 ws 
». SSR} ray 


. Haass 


The first j impression made by the ibbetidingens of 
the American congress on people in general, was 
sreatly i in our favor. Administration seemed to be 
staggered, were impatient to know whether the 
petition mentioned. in the proceedings was come to 
my: hands, and took a round-about method of - 
obtaining that information, by getting a ministerial 
merchant, a known intimate of the solicitor-general, 
to write mea letter, importing that he heard I had 
received such a petition, that I was to be attended 
in presenting it by the merchants, and. begging to 
know the time, that he might attend “on su im- 
portant an occasion, and give his testimony to so 
good a work.” Before these proceedings arrived, 
it had Baan Biya out, that no petition from ‘the 
congress could be received, as they were an illegal 
body; but the secretary of state after a day’ S peru- 
sal (during which a council was held) told us it was 
a decent and proper petition, and cheerfully under- 
‘took to present it to his majesty, who, he after- 
wards assured us, was pleased to receive it very 
eraciously, and to promise to lay’ it;’as'soon as 
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they met, before his two houses of parliament; and 
we had: reason to believe that at that time, the peti- 
tion'was intended to be made the foundation of 
some change of measures; but that purpose, if 
such there was, did. not long continue. 

About this time I received a letter from Mr. 
Barclay, then at Norwich, dated December 18, 
expressing his opinion, that it might be best to 
postpone taking any further steps in the affair of 
procuring a meeting and petition of the merchants, 
(on which we had had several consultations) till after 
the holidays, thereby to give the proceedings of 
congress more time to work upon men’s minds, 
adding, “<I likewise. consider that our. superiors 
will have some little time for reflection, and per- 
' haps may contemplate. on the propriety of the 
Hiwn‘rs in their possession. By a few lines I have 
received from Lord: Hyde, he intimates his hearty 
wish that they may be productive of what may be 
practicable and:advantageous for the mother-coun- 
try and. the colonies.”—-On the 22d_ Mr. Barelay 
‘was, come to, town, when I dined. with him, and 
Jearnt. that Lord Hyde thought. the propositions 
too hard... 


»» On the: 24th I received the following note from a 
considerable merchant in the city, viz. 

e Mr. Witiiam Neate presents his most 
setesaital compliments to Dr. F ranklin, and .as a 
report prevailed. yesterday.evening that all the dis- 
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putes between Great: Britain and the American 
colonies .were, through: bis /application and) influx 
ence with Lord North, amicably settled, conforms. . 
able to the wish and desire of the late congress; 
W. N. desires the favor:of ‘Dr. Frankimto inform, 
him by: a line per the bearer} whether thereis any; 
credit to be given to the'report? j6 so) vale lhe a 
Si. paigen Hill, 24th. sei VTA. eVUER 
Sa ag $. SIO eH his 
My answer-was to thie eflect: ‘that I fe sco 
happy: to: be able to inform him that the: reporthe » 
had heard had some truth init: but E could. only 
assure him that I knew nothing of the» matter. 
‘Such reports, however, were confidently circulated; 
and had: some effect m recovering the sii which 
had fallen 3 or:4 per cent. fore  Hepaek 
On Christmas-day, and ¢ Mrs; idea Sean : 
me as soomas I went .in, that-her brother»; Lord 
Howe; wished to be acquainted: with:me pthathe 
was avery good man, and:she was.sure-we:should © 
like each other: <I said, I.had always heard:a 
good. character’ of Lord Howe, ‘and should be” 
proud ‘of the honor of being knownto him: /Heis. 
but just by, said she ; will you give me Jeave:to 
send for him? By all means, Madam, if you think. 
proper. She rang: fora servant, wrote a note, and 
Lord Howe came in afew iinutes). 1 oi cioRg ia 
» After some extremely. polite, scotiplitients as to» 
the genetal motives. for, his desiting: van acqu int. 
ance with me,’ he said he had. a |particnlat-.éne; at 
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this'time, which was the alarming situation of our 
affairs with America, which’ no one, he’ was per- 
suaded, understood better than’ myself; that it 
was the opinion of some friends of his, that no than 
cotld/do more towards reconciling our differences 
than I could, if I would undertake it: ‘that he was 
sensible [had been very ill treated by the ministry, 
but he hoped that would not be considered by me 
in the present case; that he himself, though not in 
opposition, had much disapproved of their conduct 
towards me; that some of: them, he was sure, were 
ashamed of it, and sorry it had happened :) which 
he'supposed must’ be sufficient ‘to abate resentment 
ina g¥eat and generous mind: that if he were 
hiniself in administration, he’ should be” ready. to 
make me ample satisfaction, which he was per- 
suaded would one day or other be done: that: he 
was unconnected with the ministry, except by-some 
personal friendships, wished’ well however to ¢0- 
vernment, was anxious for the ‘eeneral welfare Of 
the whole empire, and had a particular reeard for 
New England, which had shown a very endearing 
respect to his family ;' that’ he was merely an inde- 
pendent member of parliament, desirous of doing 
what good he could, agreeably to his’ duty in that 
station ; that he therefore had wished for an oppor- 
tunity of obtaining my sentiments on the means of 
reconciling our differences, which he saw must be 
attended ‘with the most mischievous consequences, 
if not speédily accommodated ; that he “hoped | his 
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zeal for the public welfare would, with’ me; excuse 
the impertinence, of a mere stranger, who could: 
haveotherwise no feason. to expect, or right :to. 
request me to open):my’ mind to. him» on these 
topics; but he did ‘conceive that if I. would,indulge 
him with my ideas of the means) proper tojbring 
about a reconciliation, it might be of: some: uses 
that perhaps I might not. be willing myself to have ~ 
any direct communication with this ministry on this 
occasion; that I might likewise not care to:-have-it: 
known. that I had any indirect communication with 
them, till I could be well assured of their good. dis- 
positions; that. being himself upon no ill terms 
with them; he ‘thought it. not impossible that: he 
_ mieht, by conveying my sentiments'to them and 
theirs to me, be a’means of bringing on a good un- 
derstanding, ‘without’ committing either. them» or 
me, if his negociation should not succeed ; and that 
I might rely on his keeping perfectly rindherenier 
“thing I should wish to remain 80.0 66) (poor 
~ Mrs. Howe here offering to orithdeal » whether. 
of herself, or from any sign by him, I. know not,1 
begged she might stay, as 1 should have.no secret 
in:a'business of this nature that I could, not: freely 
confide to her prudence ; which was'truth; for I 
chad never conceived a higher opinion of the discre- 
stion-.and excellent understanding of »any -woman 
on so short an acquaintance. 1 added, that ‘though 
I had never before the honor. of -being’in his: lord- 
ship’s. company, his ‘manner was,suchias-had al- 
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ready engaged my confidence, and would make 
iné ‘perfectly easy and free in communicatins my- 
self to him.’ I begged him, in the first place, to give’ 
me credit foria sincere desire of healing the breach; 
between the two countries ; that I would cheerfully 
and heartily. do every thing in my small power to 
accomplish it ; but that I apprehended from the 
king’s speech, and from the measures talkedoof, as 
well:as those already determined on, no.intention 
or disposition of, the kind existed in the present 
ministry, and therefore no accommodation could 
be expected) till we saw a change... That as. to 
what his lordship mentioned of the personal i injuries 
done me, those done my country were -so:much 
greater, that 1 did not think the other,-at this time, 
worth mentioning ; that besides it was a fixed: rule 
with me, not to mix my private affairs with. those of 
the pubhe;-that I. could, join, with my personal 
enemy in serving the public, or, when it was for its 
interest,,with»the public in serving that enemy; 
these being. my sentiments, his lordship’ might be 
assured that no private considerations of the kind 
should prevent my being as useful in the present 
case as my small ability would permit... He ap- 
peared: satisfied and pleased. with. these. declara- 
tions, and gave it me as his sincere opinion, that 
some of the ministry were extremely well disposed 
to any reasonable accommodation, preserving only 
the dignity,of government; and: he wished. me to 
draw:up.in writing, some. propositions. containing 
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the terms,on which I. conceived, 4,,goodunder- 
standing: might be obtained and established, and: 
the mode. of proceeding. to accomplish. it';) which - 
propositions, as soon as prepared, we might meet 
to consider, either at his house, or at mine; or. 
where: I pleased ; but as his being seem at my: housey 
or me at his, might, he thought, occasion some spe+ 
culation, it was concluded ‘to be best to: meet. at. 
his sister’s, who readily. offered. her: house! for: the 
purpose, and where there was a good. pretence 
with her family and friends for my being often 
seen, as it was. known we played together at. chess. _ 
I undertook, accordingly, to draw. up something of 
the kind:; and so for that time we parted, agreeing 
to meet at the same place again on the presente 
following: » Hui ia Saayeey 
1 dined about. this. time na JoWieaions with 
Governor Pownall... There was no company but 
the family ; and after dinner ‘we hada ‘téie-d-téte: 
‘He had been in the opposition; but. was. Howe about 
making: his peace, in order'to come into:parliame 
upon ministerial interest, which } did. not lean: 
know. He told me what I had before’been told. 
by: several: of: Lord North’s friends; that’ the Ameri+- . 
can. measures -were not the measures of that minis+ 
ter, nor approved by him; that, on the contrary; hé- 
was well disposed to promote a reconciliation upen 
any terms honorable 'to:\government;:that ‘I had 
‘been:looked upon as.the great fomenter of the op+ 
‘position in America, and: as: a! great adversary’ to. 
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any accommodation; that he, Governor» Pow- 
nall, had given a different account of me, and had 
told his lordship that I was certainly much misun- 
derstood : from. the governor's further discourse T 
collected, that he wished to be employed .as an 
envoy or commissioner to America, to settle the 
differences, and ‘to have me with him; but as J 
apprehended there was little likelihood ‘that either 
of us would be so employed by government, I did 
not give much attention ‘to that part ‘of his ‘dis! 
{should have mentioned in its place (but one 
cannot recollect every thing in order) that declining 
at first to draw up the propositions desired by Lord 
Howe, I alleged its being unnecessary, since’ the 
congress in their petition to’ the king, just’ then 
received and ‘presented through Lord’ Dartmouth; 
had stated their grievances, and pointed out very 
explicitly what ‘would restore the ancient harmony; 
and I read.a-part of the petition to show their good 
dispositions, which, being very. pathetically’ ex- 
pressed, seemed. to affect both the brother and 
sister. But still I was desired to give my ideas of 
the steps to be taken, in case some of the proposi- 
tions in the petition should not be thought admis- _ 
sible. Amd this, as I said before, I undertook 
totd@escy or ey . Hille Wished 
‘Thad promised Lord Chatham to communicate 
to ‘him: the first ‘mportant news I should receive 
from America. I ‘therefore sent him the’ proceed- 
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ings’ ofthe congress as soon as I received them’; 
but a:whole week: passed after I received the peti- 
tion; before I could, as I wished to do, wait upon 
him with it, in order'to obtain his sentiments on'the 
whole ; for my time was taken up in’ meetings: with — 
the- other agents to consult about: presenting the 
petition, in waiting three different days with them 
on Lord. Dartmouth, in consulting upon and ‘wri- 
ting letters to the speakers of assemblies, and other — 
business, which did not allow me a day to goto 
Hayes. At last, on Monday the 26th, I got out, 
and was there about one o'clock: she received me 
with an affectionate kind of respect, that from‘so 
creat a man was extremely engaging; but the 
<aem he expressed of the congress was still more 

They had acted; he said, with so much tem- 
per, moderation, and. wisdom, that he: thought it 
the most honorable assembly of ‘statesmen ‘since 
those» of the ancient Greeks and: Romans, in’ the 
» most virtuous times: » That there were ‘not in ‘their 
whole || proceedings above one or twothings'he 
could: have ‘wished otherwise; perhaps’ but ‘one, 
andethat) was their’ assertion, that the keeping 
up‘a standing army in the col onies in time of peace, | 
without’eonsent: of ‘their legislatures, was’ against — 
Jaw’: he doubted: that was not well founded,-and 
that the law alluded to did not extend to the'colo- 
‘pies;*'The vest hevadmired and "honored: He 
thought the petition decent, manly; and! prope 
expressed. ‘He inquired much,~and ‘particule rl 
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concerning the state of America, the probabilityisf 
their perseverance, the difficulties they must méét 
with in adhering for any long'time to their resolu- 
tions, the resources they ‘might have to supplythe 
deficiency of commerce; to:all which I gave’ ‘him 
answers with which he seemed well satisfied: “He 
expressed a great regard and’ warm: affection for 
that country, with hearty wishes for their prospe- 
rity; and that government here might soon come 
to see its mistakes, and rectify them; and intimated 
that possibly he might, if his health permitted, pre- 
pare something for its consideration, when the ‘par- 
liament should meet after the holidays; on which 
he should. wish to have previously my sentiments, 
{ mentioned to him the very hazardous state I con- 
ceived we were in, by the continuance of the army 
in Boston ; that whatever disposition there might 
be in the inhabitants to give no just cause of offence 
to the troops; ‘or in the general to preserve order 
_ among them, an unpremeditated unforeseen quarrel 
might happen’ between perhaps a drunken. porter 
and a soldier, that might bring ona riot, tumult, 
and bloodshed; and in its consequences’ produce 
a breach impossible to be healed; that the army 
could not possibly answer any good purpose there, 
‘and might be infinitely mischievous; that’ no® ac- 
commodation could. properly be proposed and 
entered into by ‘the Americans, while the bayonet 
‘was at their breasts; that/to “have: any agreement 
vbinding, all force should be withdrawn. ' Hislord- 
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ship seemed to think. these’ sn had some; 
thing in them that was reasonable. © (6 sj) one 
From Hayes I went to. Halsted, Mr. Sargent’s 
plttete to dine, intending thence a: visit to: Lord 
Stanhope at Chevening ; : but hearing that. his lord: 
ship and the family were in town, I staid: at Halsted 
all night, and the next morning went Anata 3 
urst;to-call upon Lord Camden; it bemgan imy 
way to town. I met his lordship: and family. in 
- twovearriages just without his gate, going on a visit 
of cohgratulation to Lord Chathars! and his: lady; 
on the late marriage of their daughter to.Lord 
flahon, son of Lord Stanhope. They were:to:be 
back-at dinner; so I agreed to go in, stay dinner, 
and. spend the evening there, and. not, — rm. to 
town till next morning. .We had that afternoon 
and evening a great deal of iam 
rican affairs, concerning which he was.very inquisi+ 
tive, and I gave him the best information in’ my 
oe -I. was charmed. with hiecenening vane 
noble sentiments; and had the great, pieasure of 
tedieiets his full approbation of the proceedings of ] 
the congress, the petition, &c. &e. of which, at his 
request, I afterwards sent him a copy. » He seemed 
anxious that the Americans: -should -continue te 
act with: dhe same temper, coolness, and:wisdoms 
with which they had hitherto proceeded in most of 
their public: assemblies, in which )case-he! did. not 
doubt they would ‘sueceed investab ish — 
_— and obtain a solid and durable! agreemer 
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with the mother-country ; of thé necessity’ and. 
great importance of which agreement, he seemed to 
have the strongest impressions. ari vieele Sine; 
~ I returned to town the next morning, in time to 
meet at the hour appointed by Lord: Howe. » J 
apologised for my not being ready with the paper J 
had promised, by my having been kept longer than 
Tintended in the country, We had, however, a good 
deal of conversation on the subject, and his lord- 
ship told me he could now assure me, of a certainty, 
that there was a sincere-disposition in Lord North 
and Lord Dartmouth to accommodate the differ. 
ences with America, and to listen favorably to any 
propositions that might have a probable tendency 
to answer that salutary purpose. He then asked 
me what I thought of sending some person or per- 
sons Over, commissioned to inquire into the griev~ 
ances of America upon the spot, converse with the 
leading people, and endeavor with them to agree 
upon some means of composing our differences, 
Tsaid, thatia person of rank and dignity, who had 
a character of candor, integrity, and wisdom, might 
possibly, if employed in that service, be of great 
use. He seemed to be of the same opinion, and 
that whoever was employed should go with a 
hearty desire of promoting a sincere reconciliation, 
on the foundation of mutual interests and mutual 
good-will; that he should endeavor, not anly to 
remove their prejudices. against government, but 
equally the prejudices of, government against them, 
VOL. I, 24H 
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arid bring: on’ a° perfect: good understandingy*&e. 
Mrs.‘Howe ‘said, I wish, brother, you ‘were: tobe 
sent thither on such aservicey’I should ‘like ‘that 
muchbetter than General Howe's ‘going'to"eom- 
mand ‘the army there. I think; Madam, ‘said©T, 
they ought toprovide for General: Howe’ sonie 
more‘honorable employment. Lord Howe here — 
ie ‘out of ‘his pocket a paper, and” offering it to 
nie ‘said, smiling, ifit is not an unfairquestion, may 
inisks whether you know any thing ‘of 'this paper? 
Upon looking atit; saw it was a copy in'David 
Barclay’s hand, of ‘the Hints before recited; and 
said, that ‘I had seen it ; adding, a” little after, ‘that 
since I perceived his lordship was acquainted with 
atransactiony my concern in which ‘Ivhad ~ander- 
stood ‘was to have been kept a secret, I*should 
make no: difficulty in owning to him that Tchad — 
been consulted on the subject, and had drawn uy 
that paper.  He'said, he was rather ‘sorry ‘to! find 
that the sentiments expressed init were mine, as it 
gave him Jess hopes of promoting; by'm: y assist- 
ance, the wished-for’ reconciliation 5 since “he*had 
reason to‘think there was no likelihood of the’ad- 
mission ‘of those propositions.» He ‘hoped, ‘how- 
.. ever, that'I would reconsider the subject, and form 
some ‘plan that: would ‘be ‘acceptable ‘here: He 
expatiated: on the infinite service’ ‘it would be'to ‘the | 
nation, and the great merit'in “being instrumentalin 
SO good: a work; that’ he’ should not think“of 
influencing ame by any’selfish nitive, but septate 
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] might with reason expect any. reward m -the 
powerjof government to bestow. .This. to me was 
what.the French vulgarly call spitting in the soup, 
However, I promised to.draw some sketch of a 
- plan.at his request, though Imuch doubted, I said, 
_ Whether it would be thought preferable to that he 
had in-his hand. . But -he was willing to hope that 
it would ;,and as he considered my situation, that I 
had friends hereand.constituents in America to keep 
well. with, that I might possibly propose something 
improper to be seen in my hand-writing ; therefore, 
it would, be -better to send it to Mrs, Howe, who 
would, copy it, send the copy to him to be-commu- 
nicated to.the ministry, and return me the original. 
This. I agreed to, though I did not apprehend the 
imconvenience he. mentioned. In general, I hiked 
much his manner, and found myself. disposed. to 
place great confidence in him on oceasion ; but: in 
this particular the secrecy, he proposed seemed ‘not 
Beamuchiimportances 2, seh wueseer in eoyrtive. tyih anh 
odn,a day. or two sent the following paper; 
enclosed.in, a. cover directed.to the honorable Mrs; 

It is. supposed to be the wish on. both:sides, 
not merely to,put a stop to the mischief at present 
threatening the general .welfare,, but to cement.a 
cordial union, and. remove, not ~only every: real 
grievance, but every cause. of jealousy and suspi- 
“With this .view,. the first thing onecessary is, 
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to know ‘what is, by the’ different’ parties ‘imthe 
dispute, thought essentially necessary for ‘the’ ob- 
thinini?’ each ‘aii Union! 2 94 8 see Baas 

) @'The American congress, in their petition tothe 
king, have been explicit, declaring, that by arepeal 
of the oppréssive acts therein complained of, “the 
harmony between Great Britain and the colonies,’ 'S0 
necessary to the happiness of both, and so ardently 
desired’ of them, will, with the usual intercourse, be 
immediately POSTOPEN 2 OPT UBUD TA DOWNS 2osy wv 
[fit has been thought reasonable here, “tO €X- 
pect that, previous to an alteration of meastires, 
the colonies should make some” declaration’ re 
specting their future conduct, they have also done 
that, by adding, ‘ That when’ the causes’ of their 


apprehensions are removed, their future conduct will 
‘prove them not unworthy of the regard ‘they have been 
accustomed in their happier days to enjoy? 2 S0ne 
ce Pox their sincerity in. these’ declarations ‘they 
solemnly call to witness the Searcher of’ all hearts: 
/oeeTf Britain can have any reliance’ on ‘thése de- 
clarations, (and perhaps none to’ be” extorted “by 
force can be more relied on than these whiclWare 
this freely made,) she may, without hazard'to-her- — 
gelf, try the’ expedient ‘proposed, 'sincey if it fails, 
“She has’it in her power at any time to resumé "her 
present measures. A WORD GA LGUs) >. 
10 oe FE ig EHER PRopassdyPr \ THs eA 
Sep yat Britain should show sonie confidence m 
“these declarations, “by ¥ 


~ 


repealing all the Taws’ or 
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partsiof. laws that.are requested to be repealed in 
the petition of the congress.to the kingsi we ihaivaeit 

“And that at the same time. orders should be 
given to withdraw .the. fleet. from .Boston, and 
remove all the troops to; Quebec .or the. Floridas; 
that the colonies. maybe left. at -asieiil sili m 
their, future stipulations. 

“That this may, for the honor of Britain, appear 
not the effect of .any apprehension fromthe, mea- 
sures entered into and recommended to the people 
by the congress, but from good-will, and a change 
of disposition. towards the colonies, with a, sincere 
desire of reconciliation; let some of their. other 
grievances, which in their petition they have left to 
the magnanimity and justice of the king and _par- 
liament, be at the same time removed, such.as 
those relating to. the payment of governors’ and 
judges’ salaries, and the instructions for dissolving 
-assemblies, &c. with the declarations concerning 
the statute of Henry VIII. faa 
» “And to give the colonies an immediate opporta- 
nity, of ;demonstrating. the reality of their profes- 
sions, let their proposed ensuing congress be au- 
thorised by: government,“ (as was_ that held , at 
Albany in.1754,) and. a person of weight and dig- 
nity of character, be appointed to preside at it on 
behalf of the crown. | 

“‘ And then let requisition be made ie “ag con- 
ogress, of such points as government wishes to 
obtain for its future. security, for aids, for the 
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advantage of: general commerce,’ for wearin to 
the India company, &c. &c. © hat] Sune 
~ “A generous confidence thus placed in ine etilo- 
nies, will give sround to the friends of covernment 
there, in their endeavors to procure from “America 
every reasonable concession, or engagement; and 
every substantial aid, that can Ahi be desis? ii 


ey sty 


ii a lan toet. 3 mA 
On ‘thie Satuid ay evening Tr saw Mis aBbotwes 
who informed me she had transcribed arid-sent the 
paper to Lord Howe in the country, and she’ re- 
turned me the original. On the following Tuesday, 
January 3d, I received a note from her, (enclosing 
aletter she had received from Lord Howe’ the las 
night,) which a is Sh 1 SA er tT 
AQ OES 

Aes Mas, seen s° sdecapiteeaahaaie Dr. 
Franklin—she encloses him a lettershereceived last 
night, and returns him many thanks for his»very 
obliging present,’ which has already given her 
great entertainment. If the Doctor has any spare 
time for chess, slie will be exceedingly gladsto'see 
him: any’ morning ‘this week, and as often asowill 
be agreeable to:him, and rejoices im having so eood 
anexcusé for asking the favor ofihis company!’0o' 
Os ‘stage fy QS ee stone erlelaaibnan 
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». [Letter enclosed in. the: foregoing} ose oe 

~“ Porter's Lodge, Jan. 2d, 1775." 

“T have received your packet : and it 

is’ with much concern that T° éolléct, from senti- 

ments of such authority as those’ of our worthy 

friend, that the desired accommodation threatens 

to be attended with much’ greater difficulty than'T 

had flattered myself, in the progress of our inter” 
course, there would be reason to apprehend, " 

““T shall forward the propositions as intendéd; 
not desirous of trespassing further on’ our friend’s 
indulgence; but’ returning sentiments of regard} 
which his wihare and. obliging attentidn to ‘my 
troublesome inquiriés, will render ever pérmanent 
in the memory of your affectionate, &c. How#e 

“T ought to make excuses likewise to you. 


is Hon. Mrs. ei Gr afton Str eet.” 


nitdime 

‘His. Jbvdship. had in ‘is last édniverdation With 
me, acknowledged a communication between him 
and the ministry, to whom he wished to make my 
sentiments known. In this letter from the country 
he'owns the receipt. of them, and mentions his in= 
tention of forwarding them, that is, as I under- 
stood it, tothe ministers; but expresses! his appre- 
hensions that such propositions Were’ notolikely. to 
produce any good effect. Some time after, perhaps 
a week, I received, a note from, Mrs. Howe, de- 
siring to see me. I waited upon her immediately, 
when she showed me: a letter from her brother, of 
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which eee no copy, I can only give fromahe | 
best of my recollection the purport of it, which I 
think was this: That he desired to know from their 
friend, meaning me, through her means, whether 
it might not be expected, that if that friend would 
engage for their payment of the tea asa preliminary, 
relying ona promised redress of their: grievances on 
future petitions from their assembly, they would ap- 
prove of his making such engagement; and' whether 
the proposition in the former paper, (the Hiw’rs,) 
relating to aids, was still in contemplation of the 
author. As Mrs. Howe proposed sending’ to her 
brother that evening, I wrote immediately the fol- 
lowing answer, which she rete tae bi 

warded. : u At 


‘The proposition in the former paper relating to 
aids, is still in contemplation of the author, ‘and, 
as he thinks, is ‘incladed in the ree article vie the 
present paper. ‘ hereby Skene 
~« The people of America, binning par- 
| liament has no’ right to tax them, and that: there- 
fore all that has been extorted from them: by the 
operation of the’ duty acts, with the assistance of 
an armed force, preceding the destruction of the tea, — 
is so much injury, which ought in order of time to 
be first repaired, before'a demand onthe ted/ac- 
count can be’ justly: made of’ them ; ate mot, he 
thinks, likely ‘to approve of the measure-proposed, - 
and (payin: the’ first place the value ‘demanded, 
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especially as, twenty times 4s much injury has since 
been done them by blocking up their port; and 
their castle also, seized before by the crown, has 
not been restored, nor any satisfaction offered them 
for the same.” 


| his the meeting of ae after the bolidanis 
which was.on the... of January, 1775, Lord 
Howe. returned. to, town, when we had another 
meeting, at which he lamented that my proposi- 
tions were not such as probably could. be. accepted 3 j 
intimated; that it was thought I had powers. or in- 
structions from the ccngress to make concessions 
on occasion that would, be, more satisfactory... I 
disclaimed. the having any of any kind but, what 
related to the’ presenting of their petition. We 
talked over, all the particulars. in my paper, »which 
Lsupported with reasons ; and finally said, that if 
what. I, had. proposed would. not. do, I should. be 
glad to hear what would do: I wished to see some 
propositions, from. the ministers themselves. His 
lordship, was not, he said, as yet fully acquainted 
with, their, sentiments, but should learn more ina 
few days... It was, however, some weeks before I 
heard any thing further from him... 

» dn, the mean while,,.Mr. Barclay and Ly were foes 
dials together, on, the affair of preparing the mer 
_ chants:,petition, which took up,so much of his time 
that he could.not cony eniently, see Lord Hyde; 80 
ohe had_no information.to, give. me, sR PEENBe the 
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Hints, and I wondered I heard: nothing. of them 
fiom Dr. Fothergill. » At length, however; butel 
cannot recollect about what time, the Doctor called 
on me, and told me he» had communicated: them; 
and with them had verbally given my arguments‘in 
support of them, to Lord Dartmouth, who, after 
consideration, had told him, some of them appeared 
rédsonable, but others were inadmissible or imprac+ 
ticable. That. having: occasion’ to ‘see freque ntly. 
the speaker,’ he had also. ‘communicated the m-to 
him, as he found him very anxious fora réconcilia- 
tion.’ ‘That the speaker had said it we juld be very 
humiliating to Britain to be obliged'to submit to, 
such terms: but the Doctor told him she had’ been. 
unjust, and ought to bear the consequerices, and 
alter her conduct} that the pill might be bitter, but 
it would be salutary, and must be swallowed. Phat: 
these were the sentiments of impartial, men, after 
thorough consideration and full information ofall. 
circumstances, and“ that sooner or later: these ‘or 
similar measures must be followed, ot the en ypire 

would be divided: and‘ruined. ‘The’: éctoron’ the 
whole spree some é good would be ef 


é beted: se gine 
endeavors!) sy ie ophry por GOA 
On the 19th of Fath I ryébaived’s a silt ie ecseniond 
Stanhope, acquainting ‘me, that: Lord Chatham hav-, 
ing a motion to make-on the morrow: in: ee! house. 
of sere eng or ee inca a sowie oem 
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Tamight be in the Howe into which ‘Lord’ Stanhope 
would endeavor to’ procure me admittance. ‘At this 
time it was a rule of the house that no person could 
imtroduce more than one'friend: ' The next morn 
ine’ his lordship let’ me know by another‘card; that 
if Tsattended ‘at two o’clock in the lobby, Lord 
Chatham would be there about that time, and ‘would 
himself introduce me. I attended, and met him there 
accordingly.°On my mentioning to him what*Lord 
Stanhope had written to me) he said, « Certainly; 
and I shall do it with the more pleasure,'as I am sure 
your being present at: this day’s debate will be of 
more Service to America than mine;” 4nd so taking 
me by thé arm, was leading me along the’ passage 
to the door that enters near the throne, when one 
of the doorkeepers followed; and. acquainted him 
that, by theorder, none were to be carried in at’ that 
door; biit the eldest ‘sons or brothers of. peers; on 
which he ‘limped back with me to the door near the 
bar, where were’ standing a number of gentlemen, 
waiting for the peers who were to introduce them, 
and some peers waiting for friends’ they’ expecte 
to introduce ; among whom he delivered me to 
the door-keepers, saying aloud, “ this is Dr» Frank- 
Im, whom I would have admitted into the house:” 
when they readily opened the door for me'accord- 
ingly. As it had not ‘been’ ‘publicly knoww ‘that 
there was any communication between his low dship 
and-me, this T-found oceasioned-some speculation. 
His appearance in the ‘house, I observed, caused a 
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kind of bustle among the officers, who were hurried 

in sending messengers for members, I suppose those 
in connexion with ‘the ministry, something of im= 
portance being expected when that great man-ap- 
pears; it being but seldom that his infirmities permit 
his attendance. I had great satisfaction \in hearing 
his motion and the debate upon. it, which I shall 
not attempt to give here an account of, as you may 
find'a better in the papers of the time...1t was:his 
motion for withdrawing the troops from: Boston; as 
the first step towards an accommodation: ‘The day 
following, I received a note from: Lord. Stanhope 
expressing, that “at the desire of Lord)Chatham 
was sent me enclosed, the motion he made.in the 
house of lords, that I might be possessed of it mm 
the most authentic manner, by the communication 
of the individual paper which was read.to the house 
by the mover himself.” I sent copies of this motion 
. to America, and was: the more pleased with it,/as 
I conceived it had partly taken its rise from<a hint 
I had given his lordship in a former, conversation. 
It follows in these eons Wy ariiener obey vege 
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vin Chatham's + Matin, Faruary 2 20; ph i 
71) SB TIP DSMCES Wea 7 
sf That an xen pecan be agai to his — 
majesty, most humbly to advise and beseech’ his 
majesty, that, in order to open the way towards an 
happy settlement of the dangerous troubles in Ame- 
rica, by beginning to allay ferments.and soften ani- 
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mosities there; and above all, for preventing in the 
mean time any sudden and fatal catastrophe at 
Boston, now suffering under the daily irritation of 
an.army before their eyes, posted in-their town, it 
may graciously please his majesty, that immediate 
orders may be dispatched to General Gage for re- 
moving his majesty’s forces from the town of Boston, 
as: soon ‘as the rigor of the season and other circum- 
stances, indispensable to the safety and accommo: 
dation of the said nnn may render the same 
practicable.” | re oil! 
_ Twas quite charmed with Lord Chaitin s silotich 
in support of his motion.’ He impressed me with 
the highest idea of him as a great and most able 
statesman. Lord Camden, another wonderfully 
good speaker and close reasoner, joined him in the 
same argument, as did several other lords; who spoke 
excellently well; but allavailed no more than’ the 
whistling ofthe winds. The motion wasrejected. Six- 
teen Scotch peers, and twenty-four bishops, with all 
the lords im possession or expectation of places, when 
they vote together unanimously,’as ‘they generally 
do for ministerial measures, make a dead mesOy 


ha It was sdedieiiialies at the aca that his lordship had concluded 
his speech with the following. remarkable words, . ‘If. the minis- 
ters, thus persevere in. misadvising and misleading the King, I 
| will not say that they can alienate the affections of his subjects 
“from: fv crown, “put 1 will affirm, that’ they will make the erown 
not worth his wearing.’ ¥ will not’ day that the King is Betray ed, 
— butl will pronounce! that thé kingdomusaidone> Vo 2% 


- did so proposed. nothing better; Lord «Che 
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that, renders all debating ridiculous in itself, since at, 
can,answer no end. Full of the high,esteem I:had, 
{mbibed for Lord Chatham; I minctaoaneesten Lord 
cn the aseiinine neler Nike ih oat | yaa wie 
| sled gina gogiiee 
< Dr, Franklin vsiteettte his ia respects: ta, Ord 
Stash five with many thanks to his lordship cand 
Lord. Chatham for the communication,ef so)an- 
thentic a copy of the motion. Dr.oF. is filled with. 
admiration of that truly great man. ;cde has:seen. 
in the course of life, sometimes eloquence,without. 
wisdom, and. often wisdom without eloquence; im, 
the present instance he sees both united, and; both, 
as he thinks, in the: highest degree possible.”, o> 
\Craven. Street, Jan. 23, 17 Tow | ihe. rene eeaiOy 

. ao SPS SHS: EPS 

sida in, the « course of. ila dabiste some lords.in:the. 
administr ation. had: observed, that it was‘common, 
and easy) to censure their measures, but those who: 
tham 
mentioned that he should not :be: one of those idle. 
censurers; that: he had-thought: long-and closely. 
upon. the subject, and: propesed soon to: Jay before: 
their lordships the result of his meditation; in a plan. 
for healing our differences, : and restoring peace to 
the empire, to which his present motion was prepa> 
ratory: I much desired to know what his plan was, ) 
and, intended waiting on him to; see if he would 
communicate it tome; but he went the next morn-) 
ing to Hayes, and Iwas so much taken up with 
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daily business and company, that could not easily 
getioutito him A few days after, however, Lord 
Mahon called on me, and told-me Lord Chatham 
was very desirous of seeing me} when I promised 
to be: with him the Friday following, several en- 
gagements preventing my going sooner. ‘On Friday 
thé:27th, P took a post-chaise about 9 o’clock, and 
got to Hayes about 11; but my attention being en- 
gaged''in réading a new pamphlet, the post-boy 
drove me a mile or two beyond the gate. His lord- 
ship being out on an airing in his chariot, had met 
me before I reached Hayes, unobserved by ‘me; 
turned and followed me, and/not finding me’ there, 
concluded, as ‘he had’seen:me reading, that-I had 
passed by mistake, and sent a servant after me. He 
expressed great pleasure at my coming, and ac- 
quainted me in along conversation with the outlinés 
of his plan, parts of which he read'to me.’ ‘He:said. 
he had communicated ‘it only to Lord Camden, 
whose advice he much relied on, particularly:in the 
law part; and:that he would, as soon as he could, 

get it transcribed, put it into my hands-for my opi- 
nion and advice, but» should show it to no other 
person before he presented it to the house; and-he 
requested me to-make no mention of it, otherwise 
parts might be misunderstood and blewn upon’ be- 
forehand, and others perhaps adopted and pro- 
duced by ministers as théeir-own. [promised the 
closest secrecy, and>kept my word; not even meén- 
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tioning to any one that I had seen. hlten’* Y awed, 
with him, his family only over and’ returned on 
town in the evening. _ 

On the Sunday following, being the 20th, his 
lordship came to town, and called’ tipon ‘me in 
Craven Street. _ He brought with him his plan 
transcribed, in the form of an act of parliament, 
which he put into my hands, requesting me to con- 
sider it carefully, and communicate to him: such 
remarks upon it as should occur to me. “His reason 
for desiring to give me that trouble, was, as he. was 
pleased to say, that he knew no man so thoroughly 
acquainted with the subject, or so capable of § ‘giving 
advice upon it; that he thought the errors of mi- 
-nisters in American affairs had been often owing 
to their not obtaining the best information: that 
therefore though he had considered’ ‘the business 
thoroughly in all its teens he was not so ‘confident 
of his own judgment, ‘but that he came to set it right 
by mine, as men set their watches by a regulator. 
He had not determined when he should produce it 
in the house Of lords; but in the course of our con- 
versation, considering the precarious situation of his 
health, and that if presenting it was delayed, ‘some 
intelligence might arrive which would make i it seem 
less seasonable, or in all parts ‘not so ‘proper; _or ‘the 
ministry might engage in different measures, ‘anc 
then say, if you had produced your 7 r plan eRe we 
might have attended to it. He concluded to offer it 
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the Wednesday following: and therefore wished. to 
see me, upon it the. preceding ‘Tuesday, when he 
would again call upon me, unless I could conye- 
niently come to Hayes. _I chose. the latter, in re- 
spect to his lordship, and_ because there was less 
likelihood of interruptions: and I promised to be 
with him early, that we might have more time. He 
staid with me near two hours, his equipage waiting 
at the door; and being there while people were 
coming from chureh, it was much taken notice of 
and talked of, as at that time was every little cir- 
cumstance that men. thought. might. possibly any 
way affect American affairs. Such a: visit from. so 
great a man, on so important, a business, flattered 
not a little my vanity; and the honor of it gave me 
the more pleasure, as it happened on the very day 
twelve months that the ministry had taken so much 
pains to disgrace me before the privy council.’ , 

_Lapplied myself immediately to the reading and 
consilering the plan, of which when. it was after: 
wards published I sent you a. copy, and therefore 
need not insert it here. I put'down upon paper, as 
I went along, some short memorandums for my 
future discourse with him upon it, which follow, 
that you may, if you please, compare them with the 
plan; and if you doso, you will see their drift and 
purpose, which _ Otherwise would take. me. much 
writing to explain, , 
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seal “Nores for discourse with Lord Chatham © 


At sssTontoy-” 
“on his Plan. nue 
Wee 7 aR Resaes | i aQiVes ae 5 | ah ant eori 


sf << Moluminds erants and fone tmtiead not to be 
expected of the same people at the-same- time. © 
‘ « Permanent revenue will be objected. tanexild 
not a cana sagt be ‘best; ‘suppose’ for 
400 years? ; 5708 (9 GNSS 
© Does the: wiliahs of sat ilies claimed: insthe 
iditibin of rights relate to England only?) doode 
“The American: naturalization act gives:all the 
rights of natural-born . subjects to foreigners’ resid- 
ing there seven years. ‘Can it be sess that the 
natives there have them not? 0 
“Tf the king should raise armies in America, 
would Britain: like their. being brought hither? as_ 
the king might bring them when he pleased: ) yor 
“ An act of: parliament requires the colonies. to 
furnish sundry:articles.of provision and accommo- 
dation to troops quartered among them:;y this may 
be made very. burthensome, to.colonies: aehennent 
efitayors aioe neu a como edie Ona o8 
SEF al: une revenue, why: not the “same 
privileges in trade with Scotland?) 80) cau 
» Should not ‘the lands | conquered. foul chao ir 
prey the colonies in conjunction, beigiven theny(re 
serving a quit-rent) whence wi onan lanbians 
toenable them:to pay), . SEAT gn nd eo 
bah Instructions about sates tobe an au) 
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“ Grants to be for three years, at the end of which 
’ anew congress—and so from three to three years. 
f Congress to have.the general defence of the 
frontiers, making and regulating new a acomepiay 
“Protection mutual. Winh; 
** We go into all your wars, 
“© Our settlements: cost you nothing. 
“Take the plan of union. fol ws) Jo 
_ «Defence, extension and emonpunitta ofThe 
late:Canada act prevents their extension, and may 
check their prosperity.) 9)» HONtiog 
* Laws should be secure as snelbea as’ stasis 
“Perhaps if the legislative power of parliament 
is owned in the colonics, they may make a: ath to 
ned on meeting of ‘any congress, wien fa Sit 


Rs was. st ieiKioges iii on Mussiiicns aor stile to 
my promise, when we entered into consideration 
of the plan; but: though I staid near four hours, 
his lordship, in the manner of, I think, all eloquent 
persous, was so full and diffuse in supporting every 
particular questioned, that there was. not time to 
go through half my memorandums: he is not easily 
interrupted; and I had. such pleasure in. hearing 
him, that I found little inclination to interrupt him; 
therefore, considering that neither of us. had much 
expectation that the plan would be adopted entirely 
asiit stood ; \thatin the course of its consideration, 
if it sbanial be received, proper alterations might 
. be introduced ; that - shefore it: would: be settled, 
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America should’ have opportunity té make-her ob- 
jections and! propositions’ of amendment 5 that. to 
haveit received at allhere, it:must seem to.comply ~ 
a little with some of the prevailing prejudices,of the 
legislature; that if it was not so perfect as;might 
be wished; it would at least serve as a basis. for 
treaty, and inthe mean time prevent mischiefs; and 
that as his lordship had-determined to offer. it | the 
next day, there’ was not time to make changes and 
another fair copy.. I therefore: ceased my, query> 
ing; and though afterwards many. people. were, 
pleased to do me the honor of, supposing I had a 
considerable share im composing it, Lassure,you, — 
that: the » addition: of a ‘single: word. only; «was 
made at my instance, viz. “ Constitutions’ after 
“ Charters;” for my filling up at his request a blank 
with the titles of acts proper to’ be repealed, -w which 
I took from the proceedings of the congress,/ was 
no more than’ a — saint done by: al BY: C oy 5 
ingeclerk. paid i, on at a brs 
On Wollnéeday Tord 4 Stinbope, at. Lord: Chat 
. hari’s' request, ‘called upon me, and ¢€ varried: me 
down'to the house of lords; which’ was soon/ye 
fall Lord ‘Chatham in a most chosllontiaped 
introduced, ‘explained, oand ‘supported. his. pl: in. 
When ‘he sat: down,’ Lord: Dartmouth ‘rose, and 
very properly ‘said, it edntamed:: matter of .such 
weight and magnitude, astoréquir emuch cons de 
vation, and he therefore! hoped the noble.earl di 
not expect their lordships'to decide upor we 
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immediate vote; but would be willing it should:lie 
upon the table for consideration, . Lord Chatham 
answered readily that he expected nothing more. 
But Lord Sandwich rose, and in a petulant vebe 
ment speech, opposed its being received at all, and 
gave his opinion that it ought to be immediately 
rejected, with the contempt it deserved. That, he 
could never believe it to be the production of any 


work ‘of some American; and turning: his, face 
towards me, who was leaning on the bar, said, he 
fancied he had in his eyethe persom who, drew: it 
mp, one of the bitterest and most amischievous 
enemiés this country:had ever knowns» ‘This-drew 
the eyes of many lords upon mez,but as had, no 
inducement to take it to. myself, Ikept my.counte- 
nance as immovable as’ if my features,/had : been 
made of wood. ‘Then several» other lords of:the 
administration gave their sentiments also for reject- 
ing it, of which opinion also was strongly the wise 
Lord Hillsborough. » But the Dukes of Richmond 
and Manchester, Lord Shelburne; Lord Camden; 
Lord'Temple, Lord ‘Lyttleton and others, were for 
receiving it, some through approbation, and others 
for the’ character and ‘dignity of the house. One 
lord mentioning with applause, the candid proposal 
of One of the ministers, Lord Dartmouth, his lord- 
ship rose again, and said, that having since heard 
thé opinions of so many lords against receivrg. it 
to Tie upon ‘the table for consideration, he, had. 
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altered his mind, could not accept the praise’ offered 
him for a candor of which he was now ashamed, 
and should therefore give his voice for rejecting 
the plan immediately. Iam thé more’ ‘particular 
in this, as it is a trait of that nobleman’s ‘character, 
who from his office is supposed to have so great a 
share in American affairs, but who has m™ reality 
no will or judgment of his own, being, with: dispo- 
sitions for the best measures, easily prevailed with 
to join in the worst. Lord Chatham, in ‘his’ reply 
to Lord Sandwich, took notice of his illiberal in- 
sintiation, that the plan was not the person's who 
proposed it: declared that it was entirely his own; 
a declaration he thought himself the more obliged 
to make, as many of their lordships appeared to 
have so mean an opinion of it; for if 1t was’ so 
weak or so bad a thing, it was proper in him to 
take care that no other person should’ unjustly 
share in the censure it deserved. That it had been 
heretofore reckoned his vice not to be apt to take 


advice: but he made no scruple to declare, that 


if he were the first minister of this country, and 
had the care of settling this momentous business, 
he should not be ashamed of: publicly calling gto 
his ‘assistance, a person so perfectly acquainted 
with the whole of American affairs as the geritle’ 
man alluded to, and so ‘injuriously reflected on 5 
one, he was pleased’ to say, ‘whom all Europe held 
in ‘high estimation, for his ‘knowledge and wisdom, 


and ‘ranked with’ our Boyles and’ ‘Wewtons + who 
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was an honor, not to the English nation only, but 
to human nature! I found it, harder to stand this 
extravagant compliment than the preceding equally 
extravagant abuse; but kept as. well.as I could an 
unconcerned countenance, as not conceiving it to 
relate to me. 

To hear so many. of thet he cate 'Yy legtsbacord 
declaiming so vehemently against, not the adopting 
merely, but.even the consideration of a proposal so, 
important in its nature, offered by a person of so 
weighty a character, one of the first statesmen of 
the age, who had. taken up this country when in 
the lowest despondency, and conducted it to victory 
and glory, through a war with two of the mightiest 
kingdoms in Europe; to hear them censuring his 
plan, not only for their own misunderstandings of 
what was in it, but for their imaginations of what 
‘was not in it, which they would not give themselves 
an opportunity of rectifymg by a second reading ; 
_ to perceive the total ignorance of the subject. In 
some, the prejudice and passion of others, and the . 
wilful perversion of plain truth in several of the 
ministers ; and upon. the whole, to see it so ignomi- 
niously rejected by. so great a majority, and so 
hastily too, in breach of all decency,.and prudent 
regard to. the character and dignity of their body, 
as a third part, of the national, legislature, gave me 
an exceeding mean opinion . of their sbilities: and 
made their. claim, of sovereignty over three millions 
of virtuous: sensible people in. America, seem the 
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greatest.of absurdities, since they:ap} peared to-have 
scarce: discretion enough to govern wherd of swine. 
Hereditary legislators! thought: eThere: saa 
be more propriety, because less: hensiarite of mischief, 
in having (asin some: university: of Germany) #ere- 
ditary professors of Mathematics 1—-But this a 
hasty reflection ; for the elected house of common 
is ‘no. better, nor ever will be while: the electors r 
- ceive money for their votes, and pay money. where 
with ministers, mo: bribe their a tivesiwhen. 
chosen... ti8 eee Sebi Awe silat 
. After: this ws sc I criesieds to ‘hear<tio 
more of any negotiation for ale elt cs differen: 
amicably ; yet; ma day or two, I had am 
Mr. Barclay, requesting a. meeting: at Dr: Botha 
‘gill’s, the. 4th of February, in the evenings Tat 
tended accordingly, and was ‘surprised vby: bemg 
told, that a very good. disposition appeared) inad- 
ministration ; that the Hinrs had been considered, 
and. several of them thought reasonable, and that — 
others might, beladmitte d: with small amendments. 
The, good Doctor, with ‘his usual philanthxop 
expatiated on the miseries of war phone ena. bac 
peace was preferable :to the; mdst:suecess! ub war; 
that America was: growing inystwength samc what 
ever shesmight: be obliged toisubmit-to abipresen 
she would. in a few years be im ai condition :to 
make her own. terms. : Mrs Btarchay:ohinkehow 
much; It, was :in imy power to promot 
ment; how, xouch. it wouldibe: shineiemin setTet 
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its and that: I. might expect, not only restoration 
ofmy. old place, but almost any other Icould wish 
forp,&c:—I need not» tell you, who know meso 
well, how improper and. disgusting this language 
was, to» me.) The. Doctor's: was. more. sttitable, 
Him I answered, that we did not wish for war, 
and, desired, nothing but what ‘was reasonable and 
necessary for our security and -well-being. To Mr. 
Barclay Ireplied, that the ministry, I was sure, 
would-zather give me a place inva:cart to; Tyburn, 
than any other place whatever ;—and to bothy:that 
I sincerely wished to.be serviceable; that I:needed 
no,other inducement than to.be shown how! I might 
beso but/saw they imagined more-to ‘be it omy 
power than really was. I was then told again, that 
conferences had been held: upon the Hiw‘'s ;: and 
the paper being produced: was read; that I mich 
hear the observations: that had-been: madd done 


them remrereiin which were as follows: 
\ 
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“i nie The frst batiiel ets was. sdiiesib aeTen, 
» 22 Thesecond agreed. to, so fara’ bella to the 
repeal of the tea act. | But iia of: the: ‘hist 
that had-been collected; was: refused: RIS 
«03 The third not: approved; as. it onan defi- 
wanes of» dau the oe that anodes soe 
acts.) f : ‘ 
ends ‘The fonsth nati ANTE) OL WYO og | 

» 6, The fifth:agreed to; but with areserve, seein no 
change prejudicial to, Britain-was:to be expected. 
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6. The sixth agreed to, so far-as.related to the 
sspropehaiibed of the duties: but, the appointm ment 
of the officers and sini salaries to remain as “at 
prin | | iW 

inThé seventh relating t to aids i in time of eer 
pst: tO RAT EOD lis 

8. The eighth, relating to the troops, was i nad 
missible. IS iw aaa ene 

» 9: The ninth suinty be anit eimaiaie thisidi€ 
ference, that no proportion shouldbe observed-with 
recard to preceding Hae but ean colony should 
give at pleasure. * foe Dine Yobidgm 

10. The tenth’ Leann to, as to ovtheartothisationpat 
Castle William; but the restriction on the crown in 
building fortresses refused. 9) 0) 05 De 

11. The eleventh refused absolutely, except as 
to the Boston port bill, which would be repealed; 
and the Quebec act might be so far amended, asto 
reduce that province to its ancient limits» “The > 
other Massachusetts acts, being real amendments 
of their constitution, must for that:reason be con- 
tinued, as well as to be a standing: example ofthe 
power of parliament. on Rogg ee 

12. The twelfth agreed to, ick the fathids should 
be appointed during good behavior, on the assem- 
blies providing permanent salaries;:‘such: asv the 
crown should approve of. pO LMA 

13. The thirteenth: agreed: to; iwibled) ‘the as- 
semiblies make provision as\in the preceding article. 

15)'The fifteenth agreed ton.) yuo) 9 2259) 
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16. The sixteenth agreed to, ih sn the 
duties paid to the colony treasuries. 
17. The seventeenth inadmissible. 


We had not at this time a great deal of conver- 
sation upon these points; for I shortened it by ob- 
serving, that while the parliament claimed and ex- 
ercised a power of altering our constitutions at 
pleasure, there could be no agreement; for we 
were rendered unsafe in every privilege we had a 
right to, and were secure in nothing. And it. be- 
ing hinted how necessary an agreement was for 
America, since it was so easy for Britain to burn 
all our sea-port towns, I grew warm, said that the 
chief part of my little property consisted of houses 
in those towns; that they might make bonfires of 
them whenever they pleased; that the fear of losing 
them would never alter my resolution to resist to the 
last that claim of parliament; and that it behoved 
this country to take care what mischief it did us ; 
for that sooner or later it would certainly be obliged 
to make geod all damages with interest! The 
Doctorsmiled, as I thought, with some approba- 
tion of my discourse, passionate as it was, and said, 
he would certainly repeat it to-morrow. to Lord 
Dartmouth. 

In the discourse concerning the Hints, Mr. 
eidishesiianons: to mention, that gomg to Lord 
Hyde’s, he found Lord Howe with him ; and that 


~ 
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Lord Hyde had said to him, “you may speak any 
thing before Lord Howe that you have to say to 
me, for he is a friend in whom I confide: pon 
which he accordingly had spoken with the same 
freedom as usual. By this I collected how Lord 
Howe came by the 4 ‘paper of Hints which he had 
shown mé: And it being’ mentioned as a measure 
| thoaght of, to send’ over a) Comrhissioner With 
powers to inquite into ‘gtievances, # and give rétvess 
on certain conditions, but that it was! difficult'ts 
find a pr oper person; I said, why not Lord Hyde? 
he is a man of prudence and temper, a person of 
dienity, and, I should think, very suitable for such 
an employinent : or, if he would not go, ‘theres the 
other person you just mentioned, Lord’ Howe, who 
would, in my opinion, do excellently well, This 
passed 2 as mere conver ‘sation, and we parted. sabe 
‘Lord Chatham's ‘rejected plan beitig ea 
the public judg oment, ‘T veceived Six’ copies fom 
Lord Mahon, ‘his son-in-law, “which T Sexit to ditt 
ferent | persons in America. > Saikh:  pnaENaD 
ye week and more passed, in which’ T heard ‘no- 
thing | further of any negociation, and't my time was 
much taken up among ‘the members of parliament, 
when Mr. Barclay sent me a note to ‘say that he 
was indisposed, ‘but desirous: “of keine me,” ‘and 
should be glad if T would call on hin” rg wihiea 
| upon him the next jorhing, When he ete me Mthat. 
he had seen “ford Hyde, ‘and had some farther dis- 
course with him on the Articres’; that he thought 
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himself now fully possessed of what would do in 
this business; that he therefore wished another 
meeting with me and Doctor Fothergill, when he 
would endeavor to bring prepared, a dr aft con- 
formable chiefly to what had been proposed. and 
conceded. on both sides, with some propositions of 
his own. I readily agreed to the meeting, which 
was to be on Thursday evening, Feb. 16th. , 

We met accordingly, when, Mr. Barclay pro- 
duced the rie laa peneti” VIZ, , 


A Puan which, it is believed, would produce a 
permanent union "between Great Britain and her 
Colonies. | : 


ist. The tea ii ed to be paid for: idole in 
order that no time may be lost, to begin the dlesitible 
work of conciliation, it is proposed that the agent 
or agents, in a petition to the king, should engage 
that the tea destroyed shall be paid for; and, in 
consequence of that engagement, a commissioner 
to have authority, by a clause in an act of parlia- 
ment, to open the port (by a suspension of the 
‘Boston port act) when that engagement shall be 

complied with. 

2d. The tea-duty act to be repealed, as well 
for the advantage of Great Britain as the colonies. 

8d. Castle William to be restored to the pro- 
vince of Massachusetts Bay, as formerly, before. it 
was delivered, up by. Governor Hutchinson. 
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. 4th. As it is believed that the commencement of 
ssohioibeaibey measures ‘will; ina \considerable de: 
gree, quiet the minds of the subjects in-America; 
it is proposed. that the inhabitants | of, the: province 
of the Massachusetts Bay should petition the king, 
and state their objections to the said act.’ And it 
is to be.understood, that the said act. shall: be re: 
pealed.. Interim, the commissioner to have power 
to suspend the act, in iv to enable. the inhabi- 
tants to petition. pan abiesmad fwnes 

_ 5th. The several provinces, who may think 
themselves aggrieved by the. Quebec bill, to peti- 
tion in their legislative capacities; and it is to be 
understood, that so far of the act as extends the 
limits of Quebec pe ian its ancient bounds, is to 


be repealed. : pop .eqeoar bil) Hoes 
6th. The act of Heisy: VILIth to:be formally 
inca by parliament. } ‘oe Seok 


7th. In time of peace, the Arment to raise, 
within their respective. provinces, by acts.of theit 
own legislatures, a certain sum or sums, suchjas 
may be thought necessary for a peace establishment, 
to pay governors, judges, ke. 5 tp ne 
oNide:Laws of Jamaica...) jopodi et abivh! 
8th. In time of war, on requisition at 
by the king, with consent of parliament, every: co- 
if shall raise such sums of ORT as) ti 


| ‘sippuses 6 mean the Boston port act. ai ‘ni 6a 
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public exigency, to be laid out in raising and pay- 
ing men for land or sea service, furnishing provi- 
sions, transports, or such other penne as the king 
shall require and direct. 
9th. ‘The acts of navigation to be ok Ve 

in order to'see whether some alterations might not 
be: made therein, as much for the advantage of 
si “eA as the ease of the colonies. 

' A’mnaval» officer to be appointed by the 
crown Ho rea im each sage to see those acts 


observedi) oo | ibn 
'N.B. In some Mier thing are not jivncueai 
by the crown: © 


11th. -Allduties arising on the acts for regu- 
lating trade with the colonies, to be for the public 
use of the respective colonies, and paid into their 
treasuries, and an officer of the crown to see it 
done. | nlvgu 
12th. “The admiralty courts to be reduced to 
the same powers as they have in England. 

13th. All judges in the king’s colony govern- | 
ments; to be appointed during good behavior, and 
to be paid by the province, agreeable to article 7th. 

N.B. If the king chooses to add to their salaries, 
the'same to'be'sent from England. 

14th. “Thee ‘governors to wae ihe im nthe 
same imanner. ‘ 

"Our ¢ conversation turned chiefly upon ‘the first 
article. it was said that the 1 ministry only wanted 
- some opening to be given them, some eround on 
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which to found the commencement of conciliating 

measures; that a petition containing such | an-en=\ 
gagement as mentioned in. this article; would ane, 
swer that purpose ;' that preparations were making, 
to send: over more troops and ships; that saliee 
petition might prevent their going, especially if a: 
commissioner were proposed: I was therefore urged 
to engage the colony agents to jom with me in sucl 

a petition. My answer was, that no agent. bad any 
thing to do with the tea business but thosefor Massa- 
chamsetts — who were Capea pays for pee ouncil 


the latter; iiowfede, ee idibedea lite be prs : 
as amagent; and that the former Was a) cautious) 
exact man, and not-éasily, persuaded to ) take: 
stepsof: such’ importance without instructions: or: 
authority ; that therefore if such a step were to be, 
taken, it would lie chiefly on me to take it;»that 
indeed, if there were, as they supposed, a clear pro 
bability of good to be done: by it, T should make 
no scruple of hazarding myself in it; but I thought 
the empowering a commissioner to suspend: the — 
Boston port act, was a method. too dilatory, and a 
mere suspension would not be satisfactory ; that if 
such an engagement were entered into; all the Mas- 
sachusetts acts should be immediately. repealed. > 
They | laid hold of the readiness I had expressed 
to petition on a probability of doing good, ap- 
auded it, and urged me to draw up a petition 
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immediately. I said it wae inatter of importance, 
and with their leave I would take home the paper, 
consider the propositions as they now stood, and 
givesthem my opinion to-morrow evening, ‘This 
was agreed to, and for that time we parted. 
Weighing now the present ‘dangerous situation 
of aaflairs in» America, and: the daily hazard. .of 
widening the breach there irreparably, I embraced 
the idea proposed in’ the paper, of sending over a 
commissioner; as it might be a means of suspending 
military operations, and bring on a treaty, whereby 
naischief would be prevented, and an agreement by’ - 
degrees be formed and established: T also’ con- 
cluded to do:what had been desired of tie a8 to the’ 
engagement, and essayed a draught of a memorial 
to Lord Dartmouth for that purpose simply, to be’ 
signed only by myself, Ag to the sendine® of a 
commissioner, a measure which I was désired like= 
wise to propose, and express my sentiments of if@ 
utility, I apprehended my colleagues in the agency ~ 
might-be justly displeased if I took a step of such’ 
importance without consulting’ them, and thereforé 
sketched a joint petition to that purpose for them! 
to sign with me if they pleased ; but apprehending 
that would meet with difficulty, I drew up a letter 
to Lord Dartmouth, containing the same proposi- 
tion, with ‘the reasons for it, to be sent frorit’ mé 
only. I made also upon paper some remark® on 
the »propositions ¢ with some hints on a separate 
paper’ of further remarks to be nade in tonvewa- 
yOL..° 7, 2K 
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tion, when we should meet in. the, evening) of the 
17th... Copies. of these, papers, (except, the, first, 
which I do not find with me on. shipboard,) are 
here placed as follows, V1zZ. ) cosh Slade 
_ To the Krxc’s most excellent Mayeszy, | 
The Petition and Memortat of W. Bollan, 
B. Franklin, and Arthur Lee, 


Most humbly showeth ; 


GAL "als 


some. person or persons of dignity and wisdom 
from this country. to preside in that meeting, or to 


attended. with the most, salutary, effects, prevent | 
much mischief, and restore the harmony which so 
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long subsisted, and is’ so necessary to’ the prospe- 
rity and happiness 6f all your Majesty's subjects'in 
every part Of’ your extensive’ dominions : which, 
that heaven may preserve entire to your Majesty 
and your descendants, is the sincere prayer of 
your. ek Ss most dutiful subjects and ser- 
vants,: Ow ; | 


Ty 


To THe Ricut Hon. Lorp Dartmouth, &e. 


My Lorp, | 

Being deeply apprehensive of the im- 
pending calamities that threaten the nation. and. its 
colonies through the present unhappy dissensions; 
I have attentively’ considered by what possible 
means those calamities may be prevented. ‘The 
great importance of a business which concerns us 
all, will, I hope, in some degree excuse me.to your 
lordship, if I presume unasked to offer my humble 
opinion, that should his Majesty think fit to au- 
thorise delegates from the several provinces to meet 
‘at such convenient time and place, as in his wis 
dom shall seem meet, then and there to confer with 
a Commissioner or commissioners to be appointed 
and empowered by his: Majesty, on the means of 
establishing ‘a firm and lasting union between Bris 
tain and the American provinces, such a ‘measure 
might be effectual for’ that purpose. I eannot 
therefore but wish it may be ‘adopted; as no one 
can more sci os oar sincer shy a sini’ the peeeae al 


4 ; 
ae be 
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prosperity of the British dominions, than, my rio 
your lor ‘dship’s most obedient, &c. ou 
B. Pau NRnyN es 


Remanns 0 ON THE Propositions. oie 


AK 1. In consequence of that engagement all 
the Boston and Massachusetts acts to be suspend- 
éd, and in compliance with that Sap cins doa pi pe 
totally repealed. 

By this amendment article 4th will become tin- 
necessary. st 

Art. 4. and 5. The numerous petitions heretofore 

gent home by the colony assemblies, and either 
refused to be received, or received and neglected, 
or answered harshly, and the petitioners rebuked 
for making them, have, I conceive, totally ‘dis- 
couraged that method of application; and if even 
their friends were now to propose to them’ ‘the | 
recurring again to petitioning, such frends would 
be thought to trifle with them. Besides, all they 
desire is now before government in the petition of 
the congress, and the whole or parts may be granted 
or refused at pleasure. The sense of the colonies 
cannot be better obtained by petition from different 
colonies, than-it is by that general petition. 

Art. 7. — suck as = ey a preniy meces- 
sary. 

‘Art. 11. A it atin of little ripened “Phe 
first proposition was, that they should be’ repealed 
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as unjust. But they may remain, for they will pro- 
bably not be executed. 

Even with the amendment proposed above to 
article 1. I cannot think it stands as it should do. 
If the object be merely the preventing present 
bloodshed, and the other mischiefs to. fall on that 
country im war, it may possibly answer that end; 
but if a thorough hearty reconciliation is wished 
for, all cause of heart-burning should be removed, 
and strict, justice be done on both sides. Thus the 
tea should not only be paid for:on the side of 
Boston, but the damage. done to Boston by the 
port act should be repaired, because it. was done 
contrary to the custom of all nations, savage as 
well as civilised, of first demanding satisfaction. 

Art. 14. The judges should receive nothing from 
the king. © : 

As to the other two acts ; the Metin ciencasin 
must suffer all the hazards and mischiefs of war, 
vather than admit the alteration of their charters 
and laws by parliament. “They who can give up 
essential liberty to obtain a little temporary safety, 
deserve neither hberty nor safety.” 

B. FRANKLIN. 


Hints. 


IT doubt the regulating duties will not be ac- 
cepted, without enacting them, and. having the 
power of. appointing the collectors, in the colo- 
nies. | 
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If we mean a hearty reconciliation, we must deal 
candidly, and use no tricks. 

The assemblies: are many of them in a state of 
dissolution. .. It. will require time ‘to make new 
elections ; then to meet and choose delegates, sup- 
posing all. could meet. But the assembly of; the 
Massachusetts Bay cannot act under the new con- 
stitution, or meet the new council for that purpose, | 
without acknowledging the power of parliament to 
alter their charter, which they never will do. The 
language: of the proposal is, Try on your fetters 
first, and then, if you don’t like themy petition, san deaae 
will consider. Hina cee Qs iiecieeent 

Establishing salaries fox peer may se a ee 
law, \For governors not so, the constitution’ of 
colonies. differing. It is possible troops | may, be 
sent to particular provinces, to burthen them when 
they are out of favor. >) sift atreplont 

~ Canada.—We cannot énilone despotism over any 
pe our mdfellpwiaulgentay We must all be free, or none. 
“That afternoon I lei the. pA intone 
from Mrs. Howe, enclosing,, another. from, Lord. 
Howe, viz... 
Mrs. yb S ee ae tn Dr. 
F ranklin ; ; she has just received. the enclosed, note 
from, Lord Howe,,and hopes.it,.will be, conyenient 
‘ ta ing to,come to, her either to-morrow .or Sunday, 
any,,hour most, _convenient,,to. him, which she 
sie he will be so. good. to,nAMesershoss todd Jowse 
Gr afton Street, Friday, Feb. 17, 1775. 
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[Enclosed in the foregoing] 
oe To rae, Honoraste Mrs. Howe. » 

I wis you to procure me an oppor 
tunity to see Dr. Franklin at your house to- 
morrow, or on Sunday morning, for an essential 
purpose. : | os 

» Grafton Street, Friday, 4 o'clock. 
| ~ Received Friday, 5 o'clock, Feb. 17, 1775. 


“TL had not heard from his lordship for some time; 
and readily answered, that I would do myself the 
honor of waiting upon him at her house to-morrow 
at 1Po'clock: BAT LOB Fee 
*) Mr. Barclay, Dr. Fothergill, and myself, met 
according to appointment at the Doctor's ‘house. 
I delivered to them the Remarks I had made on 
the paper, and we talked them over. © I read also 
the sketches I had made of the petitions and me- 
morials'; but they being of opinion that the repeal 
of none of the Massachusetts’ acts could be obtain- 
ed by my engaging to pay for the tea, the Boston 
port act’ excepted, and I insisting on a repeal of 
all, otherwise declining to make the offer, that. 
measure was deferred for the present, and I 
pocketed my draughts. They concluded, how- 
ever, to report my sentiments; and ‘see if any fur- 
ther’concession could be obtained. They observed, 
too, that I had signed’ my remarks: on which T 
said, that understanding by other means, as well 


. i 
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as from them, that the ministers had been acquaint- 
ed with my being consulted in this business, I saw 
no occasion for further mystery ; and since, in con- 
véying and receiving through second hands. their 
sentiments and mine, occasioned delay, and might 
be» attended. with misapprehension, something 
being lost or changed by mistake in the conyey- 
ance, I did not see why we should not meet and 
discuss. the points together at once; that if this 
was thought proper, I should be willing and ready 
to attend them to the ministerial persons they con- 
ferred with. .They seemed to approve the pro- 
posal, and said they would mention it. semen! 

The next morning I met Lord Howe, according 
to. appointment. He seemed very cheerful, hav- 
ing, as I imagine, heard from Lord Hyde what 
that lord might have heard from Mr. Barclay the 
evening of the 16th, viz. that I had consented. to 
petition and engage payment for the tea; whence 
it, was hoped, the ministerial terms of accommoda= — 
tion might take place. He let me know; thatshe 
was thought of to be sent commissioner for setthng 
the differences in America ; adding, with an -ex- 
cess of politeness, that sensible of his own unac- 
quaintedness with the business, and of my know-— 
ledge and. abilities, he could not think of under- 
taking it without me: but with me, he should:do 
it. most readily; for he should. found his expecta- 
tion of success on my:assistance: he:therefore had 
desired this. mnecking! to. know: my) mind; uponia 
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proposition of my going with himin some shape or 
other, as a friend, an assistant, or secretary: that 
he was very sensible, if he should be so happy as 
to effect any thing valuable, it must be wholly ow- 
ing to the advice’and assistance I should afford 
him ; that he should therefore make no scruple of 
giving me upon all occasions the full honor of it; 
that he had declared to the ministers his opinion 
of my good dispositions towards peace, and what 
he now wished was to be authorised by me to say, 
that I consented. to accompany him, and would 
co-operate with him in the great work of reconci- 
liation. That the influence I had over the minds 
of people in America, was known to be very ex- 
tensive; and that I could, if any man could, pre- 
vail with them to eomply with reasonable propo- 
sitions. 1 replied, that I was obliged to his lord- 
ship for the favorable opinion he had of me, and 
_ for the honor he did me in proposing to make use 
of my assistance; that I wished to know what 
propositions were intended for America; that if 
they were reasonable cnes in themselves, possibly 
F might be able to make them appear such to my 
countrymen; but if they were otherwise, I doubted 
whether that could be done by any man, and cev- 
tainly I should not undertake it.. His lordship 
then'said; that he should not expect my assistance 
without a proper consideration... That the business 
was of great importance; and if he undertook it, he 
should insist on» being enabled to make generous 
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and’ ample appointments''for those he took with 
him, particularly for me ; as well as a firm promise 
of subsequent rewards; And, said he, that the’ mix 
nistry may have an opportunity of showing ‘their 
eood disposition towards yourself, will you give 
me leave, Mr. Franklin, to procure for you pre- 
viously some mark of it; suppose the payment 
here of the arrears of your salary as agent for New | 
England, which I understand they have stopped 
for some time past? My lord, said 1,I shall deem 
it agreat honor to be in any shape joined with 
your lordship in so good'a work 5 but if you hope, 
service from any influence’ I may’ be supposed to 
have, drop all thoughts of procuring me any pre~ 
vious favors from ministers; my accepting’ them 
would: destroy the very influence you propose to 
make ‘use of; they would be considered ‘as’ so 
many bribes to betray the interest of my country': 
butonly let me see’ the propositions, and if 1) ap- 
prove of them, I shall not hesitate a moment, ‘but 
will hold myself ready to accompany your lords _ 
ship at an hour's warning. He thensaid, he wish- 
ed I'would discourse with Lord Hyde upon the 
business, and asked if I had any objection to meet 
his lordship? « 1 answered, “none, not the least: 
That I had. a’ great respect for Lord Hyde; and 
would wait: upon him whenever he should’please , 
to permit it. He said he +a speak to Lord 
Hyde,and send me‘word. @) stor Live Bo vae 
‘On the: Monday abisiwaasdl received a) letter 
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from: Lord Howe... To understand it: better;: it) is 
necessary to reflect, that in the mean time there 
was opportunity for Mr. Barclay to communicate 
to that nobleman the Remarks J had made on the. 
Plan, the sight of which had probably changed 
the purpose of making any use of me on the occa- 
sion. ‘The letter follows. 


Grafton Street, Feb. 20, 1775. 


r - Nor having had a convenient oppor- 
i to halle with Lord Hyde until this morning, 
on the subject I mentioned when I had, my worthy. 
friend, the pleasure to see you last, I now give you 
the. earliest information of his lordship’s sentiments 
upon my proposition. 4 
He declares he has no. personal objection, . iit 
that he is always desirous of the conversation, of 
men of knowledge, consequently, 1 im that respect, 
would havea pleasure in yours... But he appre-) 
hends, thaton, the present American .contest, your, 
principles.and his, or rather those of parliament,, 
areas yet so,wide from each other, that a meeting. 
merely to discuss them, might. give. you. unneces- 
sary trouble. ..Should.. you think. otherwise, or 
should ,any propitious circumstances approximate: 
such distant sentiments, he would be happy’to-be 
used as a channel, to. convey what. might.tend.,to 
harmony from.a person of credit to those in power. 
And Iwill venture to advance; from my. know- 
ledge of his:lordship’s opinion of; men and things, 
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that nothing of that nature would. suffer. in. the 


passage. | 
Iam, with a sincere e regard, your sical i 
servant, > yang Howe. | 
To Dr. sharia fh hg Pa Hek S| Ne 


As I had no desire of obtruding myself upon. 
Lord Hyde, though a little piqued at his declining 
- to. see me, I thought it best to show a. decent indif- 
ference, which I. endeavored in the following 
answer : i 

6 heed es Cheeni pn Feb. ae 12776. 
Havine nothing to offer on the Ame- 
xican business in addition to what Lord Hyde is 
already acquainted with from ‘the papers that have - 
passed, it seems most respectful not to give his 
lordship the trouble of a visit ; since a mere dis- 
cussion of the sentiments contained in those papers 
is not, in his opinion, likely to produce any good 
effect. I am thankfal, however, to his lordship 
for the permission of waiting on him, which I shall 
use if any thing occurs that may si a Seine aun of 
a im ‘such an interview. , , 

With sincere esteem and respect, I> Hae the 
honor to be, my lord, your lordship’s most’ obedient 
humble servant, | B. FRANKLIN.) © 

Lord Howe. aa ta eI ch 7 


.,On, the morning, sal prt same i Féienrkyiee 20, 
it was currently.and mdustriously reported all over 
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the town, that Lord North would that day make a 
pacific motion in the house of commons for healing 
all differences between Britain and America. ©The 
house was accordingly very full, and the members 
full of expectation. The Bedford party, mimical 
to America, and who had urged severe measures, 
were alarmed, and began to exclaim against the 
minister for his timidity, and the fluctuation of his 
politics ; they even began to count voices, to see if 
they could not, by negativing his motion, at once 
unhorse him, and throw him out of administration. 
His friends were therefore alarmed for him, and 
there was much caballing and whispering. At 
length a motion, as one had been promised, was — 
made, but whether that origmally intended, is with 
me very doubtful. I suspect, from its imperfect 

composition, from its inadequateness to answer 
the purpose previously professed, and from some 
other circumstances, that when first drawn it con- 
tained more of Mr. Barclay’s: plan, but was cur- 
tailed by advice, just before it was delivered... My 
old proposition of giving up the regulating duties 
to the colonies, was in part to be found im it;and 
many who knew nothing of that transaction; said 
it was the best part of the motion. It wasvas 
follows: — | i 


Lord North’s Motion, Feb. 20, 1775. 


© That it is the opinion’ of ‘this ‘committee,’ that 
when the” governor, couneil, ‘and assembly; or 
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general court of ‘his Majesty's’ provinées' or colon 
nies, shall propose to make provision according to 
their ‘respectivé ‘conditions,  cireumstancesy ‘anid 
situations, for contributing their proportion’ to ‘the 
common defence; ‘such proportion ‘to ‘be ‘raised 
under the authority of the general court or gerieral 
assembly of such’ province or colony, and dispos¢ 
able by parliament,’ and shall engage to - make 
provision also for the support of the civil: govern- 
tent, and the administration of justice in such 
province or colony, it will be proper, if such “pro- 
posal-shall-be approved’ by his’ Majesty in -parlia- 
ment, and for so long as such: provision’ shall ‘be 
made accordingly, to forbear in respect of such 
province or colony, to levy any duties, tax, or 
assessment, or to impose any further duty, tax; or 
assessment, except only such duties as it may’ be 
expedient to impose for the regulation of com- 
merce ; the nett produce of the duties last men- 
tioned, to be carried to the account of such’ pro- 
vince, pokey or stoners a ner A602, Lise 


After a good deal of wild debate, in which this 
motion was supported upon various and inconsist- 
ent principles by the ministerial ‘people, and. ‘even 
met with an opposition from some of them, which 
showed a want of concert, probably from the sud- 
deriness of the alterations above supposed, they’ all 
agreed at length, ‘as usual, in-voting it by’ a large 
majority?! Hieising nothing curing’ ‘all:the following 
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week fromMess. Barclay and Fothergill, (except,that 
Lord Hyde, when. acquainted with my willingness 
to engage for payment of the tea, had said it gave 
him vevw life.) nor any thing from Lord Howe,.1 
mentioned his. silence occasionally to. his. sister, 
adding, that I supposed it owing to his finding 
what he had proposed to me was not likely to take 
place; and I wished her to desire him, if that was 
the.case, to let. me know it by a line, that I might 
_be at liberty, to take other measures. She did,so 
as. soon as he returned from the country, where he 
had been fora day or two; and. I received from 
her the following note, viz.— 


_» Mrs. Hown’s compliments to. Dr. Franklin: 
Lord Howe not quite understanding the message 
received from her, will be very glad. to have.the 
pleasure of seeing him either between. twelve and 
one this morning, (the only. hour he is at liberty 
this. day,) at her house, or at any hour to-morrow 
most convenient to him. 

Grafton-street, Tuesday. 


I met his lordship at, the hour appointed. He 
said that he had. not seen me lately, as he expected 
daily, to have something more material to say to 
me than had yet occurred; and hoped that I would 
have called on Lord Hyde, as I had intimated, I 
should: do, when I apprehended, it might be useful, 
which he was sorry to find I had not-done. That 
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there was something in my verbal message by Mrs. 

Howe, which perhaps she had apprehended imper- 
fectly ; it was the hint of my purpose to take. other 
measures. I answered, that having, since I had | 
last seen his lordship, heard of the death of my 
wife at Philadelphia, in whose hands I had left 
the care of my affairs there, it was become neces+ 
sary for me to return thither as soon as conve- 
niently might be; that what his lordship had pro- 
posed of my accompanying him to America might, 

if likely to take place, postpone my voyage to suit 
his conveniency; otherwise, I should proceed by ; 
the first ship: that I did suppose, by not hearing 
from him, and by Lord North’s motion, all thoughts 
of that kind were laid aside, which was what I 
only desired to know from him. He said my last 
paper of Remarks by Mr. Barclay, wherein I had 
made the indemnification of Boston for the i ‘injury 
of stopping its port, a condition of my engaging 
to pay for the tea, (a condition impossible to be 
complied with,) had discouraged further proceed: 
ing on that idea. Having a copy of that paper in 
my pocket, I showed his lordship that I had_pro- 
posed no such condition of my engagement, nor 
any other than the repeal of all the Massachusetts’ 
acts. That what followed relating to the indem- 
nification, was only expressing my private opinion — 
that it would be just, but by no means insisting 
upon it. He said the arrangements were not yet 
determined on ; that as I now explained myself, it 
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appeared I had been much misapprehended 3 arid 
hé wished of all things I would! see Lord Hyde, 
and asked if I would choose to meet him there, (at 
Mrs. Howe’s) or that he should call upon me: I 
said: that I would. by no means give Lord Hyde 
that trouble. . That since he (Lord Howe) seemed 
to think it might bé of use,and wished it done soon, 
{ would wait upon Lord Hyde: I knew him to be an 
early riser, and. would be’ with him at eight o’clock 
the next morning; which Lord: Howe undertook 
to acquaint him with: But I added, that from 
what circumstances I could. collect: of the dispo- 
sition, of ministry, [apprehended my visit’ would 
answer no matérial purpose: He was of a differ- 
ent opinion ; to which I submitted. | 
The next morning, March : 1st, I cctterdnete 
was early with Lord Hyde, who received me with 
his usual politeness. We talked over @ great part 
of the dispute between the countries. I found him 


A ready with’all the newspaper and pamphlet topics; 


¢ 


-of the expense of settling our colonies, the protec- 


tion -afforded. them, the heavy debt. under) which 
Britain labored, ‘the equity of our contributing +o 
its alleviation; that many people in England were 
no more, represented than we were, yet all were 
taxed and governed by parliament,’ &c. &¢. I 
answered. all,’ but with little effect ; for though his 
-ordship seemed civilly. to hear dig I said, F had 
‘reason to believe he attended very little to the pur- 
portiof itp/his mind) being apoiaen the while in 
VOIn I, 21. 
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thinking on what he himself purposed to say next. 
He. had. hoped, he-said, that Lord North’s motion 
would: have. been. satisfactory; and. asked what 
could be objected to it. I replied, the terms. of it 
were that we should grant money till parliament 
chad agreed we had. given enough, without having 
the least. share in judging of the propriety. of the 
‘measure for which.it was to be granted, or of our 
own abilities to grant’; that these grants were also 
to be made under a threat of exercising: ‘a claimed 
right of taxing us at pleasure, and compelling such 
taxes by an armed. force, if we did not give till it 
should be thought we had. given enough; that ‘the 
proposition was similar to no mode of obtaining 
aids that ever existed, except that of a highway- 
man, who presents his pistol and hat at a coach- 
.window, demanding no specific sum, but if you 
-will give all your money, or what he is pleased. to 
think sufficient, he will civilly omit putting his own 
hand into your pockets ; if not, there is his pistol. 
‘That the mode of raising contributions in an_ene- 
imy’s country was fairer than this, since there an — 
explicit sum was demanded, and the people who 
were raising it knew what they were about, and 
when. they should have done; and that, in short, 
no free people could ever think of beginning to 
grant upon.such terms. . That, besides, a new dis- 
pute had now:been raised, by the parliament's. pre- 
tending, to.a. power. of. altering our. charters and 
.established laws, which, was of: still more, re apoRe . 


ei 
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alice to us than their claim of taxation, as it set 
us all adrift, and left us without a privilege ‘Wwe 
could depend upon, but at their pleasure; this was 
a situation we could not possibly be in; and as 
Lord North's proposition had no relation to this 
matter, if the other had been such as we could 
have agreed to, we should still be far from a recon- 
ciliation. His lordship thought I misunderstood 
the proposition; on which I took it out and read 
it. ‘He then waived that point, and said he should 
be glad to know from me what would produce a 
reconciliation. I said that his lordship, I imagined, 
had seen several proposals of mine for that pur- 
pose. He said he had; but some of my articles 
were such as would never be agreéd to. That it 
was apprehended [I had several instructions and 
powers to offer more acceptable terms, but was 
extremely reserved, and perhaps from a desire he 
did not blame, of doing better for my constituents; 
but my expectations might deceive me; and he did 
think I might be assured I should ‘never obtain 
better terms than what were now offered by Lord 
North. ‘That administration had a sincere’ desire 
‘of restormg harmony with America; and it’ was 
thought if I would co-operate with them, the busi- 
ness would be easy. That he hoped T'was above 
retaining resentment against them, for what nobody 
now approved, and for which satisfaction might be 
made me; that I was, as he understood, in high 

esteem among the Americans; that if I would 
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bring about a. reconciliation on terths:suitable to 
the dignity of. government, ‘I. might be,as highly 
and generally esteemed here, and-be. honored ‘and 
rewarded, perhaps, beyond my expectation. i replied, 
that I thought I had. given. a, convincing, proof.of 
my sincere desire of promoting. ‘peace, ‘when, on 
being informed that all wanted for the honor of 
eovernment, was to. obtain payment for the tea, I 
offered, without any: instruction..to warrant my..s0 
doing, or assurance that \1 should. be. reimbursed, 
or. my conduct approved, to engage. for.that pay+ 
ment, if the Massachusetts acts were to.be repealeds 
an engagement in, which. must have, risked my 
whole fortune, which; 1: thought. few... basidesame 
would have done... That,..in truth, private, resent- 
ments had,.no weight with mevin, public business 5 
that L.was not the reserved manimagined; haying 
really no secret instructions to act upon.-; That, 1 
was certainly, willing to do every thing. that,could 
reasonably be. expected: of me. .But, if any,,sup+ 
posed I could prevail with my countrymentto take 
black for white, and wrong for right,,at.syas not 
knowing .cither. them, or: me}, they. were not. capa- 
ble. of being. so: imposed on, nor was I capablesof 
attempting it. He then asked my opinion of send- 

ing over,a commissioner, for the purpose mentioned, 
in a. preceding part of, this account, and my,answer 
was to the same effect... By.the way;, | Lapprehend, 
that to:give.me.an opportunity, of: discoursing, with 
Lord Hyde on that. point, was.a),pringipal motive 
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with Lord Howe for urging mé to make this visit. 
His lordship did) not express his own sentiments 
eal j sania thus ended this conversation. 


“Thitee or four days after, I received the follow: 
ing ‘note — Mrs. Howe. 


‘Mrs. Howr’s compliments to Dr. Franklin: 
Lord’ Howe begs to have the pleasure of meéting 
hinionce more before ‘he goes, at her house; he 
is‘at’ present out of town) but returns on Mdnday, 
and’ any day or hour after that, that the Doctor 
will name, he will be very glad to attend him.’ 
‘Grafton-street, Saturday, March 4 & 5. 


~T answered that I would do myself the honor of 
waiting on Lord Howe at her house the ‘Tuesday 
following, at eleven o'clock. We met accor dingly, 

He began by saying, that I had been a better pro- 
phet than himself, in foreseeing that my interview 
with Lord Hyde would be of no great use: and 
then said, that he hoped I would excuse the 
trouble he had given me, as his intentions had been 
good both towards me and the public. He was 
sorry that at present there was no appearance of 
things going into the train he had wished, but 
that possibly they might yet take a more favorable 
turn’; and, as he understood TI was going soon to 

America, if he should chance to be sent thither on 
that important business, he hoped he might still 
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expect my assistance. I assured. him of my réa- 
diness at all times of co-operating with him in so 
good a work: and so, taking my leave, and re- 
ceiving his good. wishes, ended the negotiation 
with Lord Howe.. And I heard no more of that 
with Messrs. Fothergill and Barclay. I could 
-only gather from some hints in their conversation, 
that neither of them were well pleased with the 
conduct of the ministers respecting these transac- 
tions,, And a few days before I left. London, I 
amet. them by their desire, at the Doctor's house, 
when they desired me to assure their friends from 
them, that it was now their fixed opinion, that 
nothing could secure the privileges of America 
but a firm, sober adherence to the terms of the 
association made at the congress, and. that the 
salvation of English liberty depended, now on the 
perseverance and. virtue of America. ’ 
During the whole, my time was shen ce 4 
taken up, by friends calling continually to inquire 
news from America: members, of both houses.of 
parliament, to inform me what passed in the houses, 
and discourse with, me on the debates, and on mo- 
tions made or to be made; merchants of London 
and of the manufacturing and port towns on their 
petitions; the Quakers upon theirs, &c. &c.; so, that 
[had no time to take notes of almost any thing: 
This account is therefore chiefly from recollection; 
in which doubtless much must. have been omitted, 
from deficiency of memory; but what ther 
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believe to be pretty exact ; except that‘discoursing 
with so many different persons about:the same time; 
on the same’ subject, I may possibly have put down. 
some things as said by or to one person, - which 
passed in conversation with another. A little before 
I left London, being at the house of lords, when 
a debate in which Lord Camden was to speak, and 
who indeed spoke admirably on American affairs, 
I was much disgusted, from the ministerial side, 
by many) base reflections on American courage, 
religion, understanding, &c. in which we were 
treated with the utmost contempt, as the lowest of 
mankind, and almost of a different species from the 
English of Britain; but particularly the American 
honesty was abused by some of the lords, who as-+ 
serted that we were all knaves, and wanted only 
by this dispute to avoid paying our debts; that.if 
we had any sense of equity or justice, we should 
offer payment of the tea, &c. _ I went home some- 
what irritated and heated; and partly to: retort 
upon this nation, on the article of equity, drew up 
a memorial to present to Lord Dartmouth before 
my departure ; but consulting my friend) Mr. Tho- 
mas Walpole upon it, who is-a member of the 
house of commons, he looked at it and at me se- 
veral times alternately, as if he apprehended mea 
little out of my senses. As I was in the hurry of 
packing up, I requested him to take the trouble of 
showing it'to his neighbor Lord Camden, and ask. 
his advice upon it, which he kindly undertook to 
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ghee 


serre the proposed memorial.” » Vann oO dein 


ed 


Lo me Rieht neat able ya Earl of Tania 
vene: of His Majesty's prineipak: Secretaries of 
¢ hidie 5 q 


* ee 
~ 


A Memorial of Benjamin Franklin, Agent of 7 
the Province of Massachusetts Bay. 


Whereas an injury done, can only give ene sees 
’ injured’a right to full. reparation; or, im’ case’ that 
be refused, a right to return'an equal injury; and 
whereas the blockade of Boston, now continued 
nine months, hath every week of its continuance 
done’damage to that town, equal to what was suf: 
fered there by the India company ; it follows that 
such exceeding damage is an injury done by this 
government for which reparation ought to be made. 
And whereas reparation of injuries ought always. 
(acreeably to the custom of all nations, savage as. 
well’as civilised) to be first required, before satis 
faction is taken by a return of damage to the ag- 
eressors ; which was not done by Great Britain in 
the instance-above-mentioned ; ; I the underwritten 
do therefore; as their agent, m. the behalf of my 
country and the said town of Boston, ‘protest 
against the continuance of the said blockade: and 
I do hereby solemnly demand satisfaction for the 
accumulated injury done them, beyond the value 
ofthe India company’s tea destroyed. And whereas 


J 
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the conquest of the Gulph of St. Lawrence, the 
coasts of Labrador and Nova Scotia, and: the’ 
fisheries possessed by the French there and on the 
banks of Newfoundland, so far as they were more 
extended than at present, was made by the joint 
forces of Britain and the colonies, the latter having 
nearly dn equal number of men in that service with 
the former; -it follows that the colonies have an 
equitable and just right to participate in the advan- 
tage of those Fisheries, I dotherefore, in the behalf of 
the colony of the Massachusetts Bay, protestagainst: 
the act now under consideration in parliament, for 
depriving that province, with others, of that fishery, 
(en pretence of their refusing to purchase British 
commodities) as an act highly wojust and injurious: | 
And I givenotice, that satisfaction will probably 
one day be demanded for all the injury that may 
be done and suffered in the execution of such act: 
and that the injustice of the proceeding is likely to 
give such umbrage to all the colonies, that in no 
future war, wherein other conquests may be medi- 
tated, either a man or a shilling will be obtained 
from any of them to aid such sean cansaness till full 
satisfaction be made as aforesaid. 
B. FRankuin. 
Given in ego this 16th day of March, 1775. 


To Dr. Bebisiaas 
_ Dear Sir, 
I return you the dashibieiel which it is 
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- thought might be attended with dangerous conse-; 
quences: to your person, and contrainte to exas-, 
perate the nation. | | Lat 
- Lheartily wish you a prosperous voyage, a long 
health, and am, with the sincerest wn your. 
most faithfal and obedient servant, § § 9. 6 
ba Tikes Viauppae | 

Lincotn' Inn Fields, 16th Marais 1775. 


Mr. Walpole called at my house the next day, 
and hearing I was gone to the house of lords, 
came there to me, and repeated more fully what: 
was in his note; adding, that it was thought my 
having no instructions directing me to deliver such 
a protest, would make it appear still more unjus-, 
tifiable, and be deemed a national affront: I had 
no desire to make matters worse, and, being grown. 
cooler, took the advice so kindly given me. 1 

- ‘The evening before I left London, I received a. 
note from Dr. Fothergill, with some letters to his 
friends in Philadelphia. In that note he desires: 
me fo get those friends, “(and two or three more 
together, and inform them, that whatever specious 
pretences are offered, they are all hollow; and. 

that to get a larger field on which to fatten a herd 
of worthless parasites, is all that is regarded. Per- 
haps it may be proper to acquaint them with David 
Barclay’s and our united endeavors, and the effects, 
They will stun at least, if not convince; ‘the most 
worthy, that nothing very favorable is. s intended, if 
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more unfavorable articles cannot be obtained.” The: 
doctor in the course of his daily visits among the 
great, in the practice of his profession, had full 
opportunity of bemg acquainted with their senti- 
ments, the conversation everywhere turning upon 
the subject of America. 


Here, unfortunately, Dr. Franklin’s interesting 
narrative closes, and the Editor is forced to 
resume. | 

During the passage to America, Dr. Franklin 
not only occupied himself in writing the preceding 
narrative of his noble efforts to prevent a war, which 
the rapacity and infatuation of the British ministry 
utterly defeated, but he likewise employed himself 
in making experiments and observations on the 
waters of the ocean, by means of the thermometer, 
m order to ascertain the exact course of the gulph 
stream; by the knowledge of which, mariners 
might seen avoid or avail themselves of its 
current, according to their various destinations." 
These experiments and observations will be found 
in their appropriate place—his philosophical works: 


ee, At is ascertained by Dr. Franklin’s experiments, that a navi- 
gator may always know when he is in the gulph stream, by the 
warmth of the water, which is much greater than that of the 
water on either side of it. If, then, heis bound to the westward, 
he should cross the stream to get out of it as soon as possible ; 
and if to the eastward, endeavor to remain in it. 
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but the following general reflections connected 
therewith, by this friend of the human race, —_ 
with propriety be here introduced.» ay: : 

a Navigation, when employed in supplying” ne- 
cessary ‘provisions to a country m:want, and 
thereby preventing famines, which were more fre- 
quent and destructive before the invention of that 
art, 1s undoubtedly a blessing to mankind. When 
employed merely in transporting superfluities, it iS. 
a question whether the advantage of the employ- 
ment it affords is equal to the mischief of hazarding 
SO many lives on. the ocean. But when employed 
mn pillaging merchants and transporiing slaves, it is 
clearly the means of augmenting the mass of human 
misery. It is amazing to think, of the ships and 
lives risked in fetching tea from China, coffee from 
Arabia, sugar and tobacco from America, all which 
our ancestors did well without. Sugar employs 
near one thousand ships, tobacco almost as many. 
For the utility of tobacco there is little to be said; 
and for that of sugar, how much more commend- 
able would it be, if we could give up the few 
minutes’ gratification afforded once or twice a day 
by the taste of sugar in our tea, rather than encou- 
rage the cruelties exercised in producing it. An 
~ eminent French moralist says, that when he consi- 
ders the wars we excite in Africa to obtain slaves, 
the numbers necessarily slain in those wars, the 
‘many captives who perish at sea by sickness, bad 
provisions, foul air, &c. in the transportation, and 
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how many afterwards die from the hardships of 
slavery, he cannot look on a piece of sugar without 
conceiving it stained with spots of human blood! had 
he added the consideration of the wars we make to 
take and retake the sugar islands from one another, 
and the fleets and armies that perish in those expe- 
ditions, he might have seen his sugar not merely 
spotted, but thoroughly dyed scarlet in grain! It is 
these wars that make the maritime powers of Eu- 
rope, the mhabitants of London and Paris, pay 
dearer for sugar than those of Vienna, a thousand 
miles from the sea; because their sugar costs not 
only the price they pay for it by the pound, but all 
they pay in taxes to maintain the fleets and armies 
that fight for it.” 


END OF PART III. AND VOL. I. 
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